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289  CITY  HALL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  2 
CALIFORNIA 


June  15,  1970 


Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
235  City  Hall 
San  Francisco 

Gentlemen: 

In  19o5,  at  the  request  of  Board  of  Supervisors  President  Joseph  E, 
Tinney,  a report  on  financing  the  cost  of  City  and  County  government  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Last  year  Supervisor 
Ronald  Pelosi  proposed  an  ordinance  to  require  compilation  and  submission 
of  such  a report  on  an  annual  basis,  not  later  than  June  15  each  year. 

Ordinance  No.  232-69  specifies  that  this  report  shall  include  an 
analysis  of  City  and  County  finances  and  revenue  policies,  of  fiscal 
matters  in  comparable  governmental  jurisdictions,  and  of  local  economic 
conditions  in  relation  to  municipal  financing;  also  that  the  report  should 
suggest  criteria  for  selecting  from  among  available  revenue  and  taxation 
sources  and  for  determining  the  proportionate  share  each  source  should 
contribute  toward  total  revenues;  and  finally  that  the  report  should  recommend 
a revenue  and  taxation  program  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

In  compliance  with  this  ordinance,  our  report  on  HSan  Francisco 
Government  Finances  — 1970"  is  submitted  herewith.  The  principal  recommenda- 
tion is  for  a payroll  tax  to  bring  relief  to  the  property  taxpayer.  Such  a 
tax  could  be  apportioned  between  employers  and  employees  according  to  any 
ratio  that  your  Honorable  Board  deems  advisable. 
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"It's  hard  to  believe , but  this 


country  was  founded  as  a protest 
against  taxation!" 

— • Wall  Street  Journal 


(Sec.  1.00)  • 
INTRODUCTION 


Sec«  1.01  — The  Problem:  In  San  Francisco,  like  most  every  placs 

else,  there  is  strong  antagonism  toward  taxation,  and  property  taxation 
in  particular.  Although  the  average  homeowner  relinquishes  more  dollars 
every  year  to  Uncle  Sam  in  the  form  of  income  tax,  it*s  the  property  tax 
that  he  resents  most  of  all. 

Homeowners  have  seen  their  property  taxes  rise  substantially  in  the 
last  few  years.  This  has  been  due  to  the  inflationary  spiral,  expansion 
of  municipal  services,  and  AB  80  which  resulted  in  shifting  to  the  home- 
owners  a large  portion  of  the  property  tax  formerly  paid  by  the  business 
community. 
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There  are  only  three  promising  alternatives  to  the  property- 
tax  — the  business  tax,  the  sales  tax  and  the  income  tax.  San 
Francisco  has  been  disappointed  in  the  yield  from  its  recently 
enacted  business  tax.  The  5-cent  sales  tax,  of  which  4 cents  go  to 
the  State,  is  considered  to  be  at  a relatively  high  level  now.  And 
the  Federal  government  has  virtually  preempted  the  income  tax  field, 
despite  the  State’s  encroachment  in  an  ever  increasing  way. 

The  San  Francisco  property  taxpayer  contributes  half  the  cost 
of  City  and  County  government;  the  other  half  being  derived  from  other 
taxes,  departmental  fees  and  State  and  Federal  (intergovernmental) 
shared  revenues  and  grants-in-aid. 

The  procedure  for  determining  how  much  the  property  taxpayer 
shall  contribute  each  year  is  curiously  "stacked”  against  the  property 
taxpayer.  Under  our  Charter,  here  is  how  the  budget  is  funded: 

First,  the  Controller  adds  up  the  estimated  yield  from  all  non-property 
tax  sources,  and  subtracts  the  total  from  budgeted  expenditures.  The 
remainder  — roughly  50  per  cent  at  present,  is  charged  to  the  property 
taxpayers  and  it  becomes  the  duty  cf  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  enact 
an  ordinance  establishing  the  tax  rate  (to  be  applied  against  each 
$100  of  assessed  valuation). 

The  Supervisors  have  authority  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be  raised 
from  the  property  tax  by  increasing  non-property  tax  revenues.  Recent 
actions  in  that  direction  have  been  the  business  tax  and  the  hotel  room 
tax.  They  may  impose  new  taxes  or  change  the  rates  of  existing  taxes. 
They  also  exercise  control  over  departmental  fees  and  charges,  which 
have  been  significantly  increased  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  amount  to  be  raised  from  property  taxes  fluxuates  up  or  down 
in  reverse  ratio  to  the  amount  available  from  non-property  tax  sources. 
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Sec.  1*02  --  An  Approach  Toward  a Solution:  What  can  be  done? 

There  is  no  simple,  easy  answer,  but  certain  obvious  actions  are 
suggested,  including: 

1.  Holding  expenditures  to  a minimum. 

2.  New  tax  sources. 

3.  Increase  departmental  service  charges. 

4.  Larger  amounts  from  intergovernmental  sources. 

5*  Assumption  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments 

of  more,  or  all,  of  the  costs  for  certain  programs 
such  as  welfare,  education  and  health. 

6.  Work  toward  a balanced  revenue  program  taking  into 
consideration  the  taxpayers  ability  to  pay, 
equity,  elimination  of  hardship,  aid  equalization 
of  the  tax  burden. 

Purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  some  guidelines  for  a 
more  balanced  yet  flexible  revenue  program,  and  to  provide  a handbook 
of  basic  reference  data  for  those  interested  in  how  the 
City  and  County  budget  is  financed. 

We  shall  begin  with  a review  of  City  and  County  revenues. 

We  shall  examine  expenditures  too,  since  they  control  the  amount  of 
revenues  needed.  We  shall  compare  San  Francisco's  reve-nue  program 
and  policies  with  other  jurisdictions,  analyze  our  local  revenue 
structures  and  available  revenue  sources,  suggest  criteria  for 
selection  from  among  revenue  sources,  and  recommend  a revenue  program 
for  the  next  fisca.1  year,  1970-71  . 

First,  let's  look  at  revenues. 
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(Ssc.  2.00) 


SAN  FRANCISCO  REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES 


Sec 6 2.01  — Revenues:  San  Francisco’s  revenues  for  fiscal  year 

1968-69  totaled  $422,160,955.  Like  nearly  all  municipalities,  San 
Francisco's  revenues  have  been  steadily  climbing,  roughly  paralleling 
the  increase  in  expenditures.  This  growth  in  revenues  is  shown  in 
Figure  1,  which  also  illustrates  how  property  tax  collections  have 
risen.  However,  as  Figure  2 portrays,  property  taxes  have  been  providing 
a gradually  decreasing  percentage  of  total  revenues. 

Total  revenues  of  $422,160,955  in  1968-69  represented  a gain  of 
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TABLE  1 


S*F.  REVENUES  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES,  10-YEAR 
COMPARISON,  1959-60  WITH  1968-69 

Fiscal  Fiscal  Dollar  Per  Cent 

1959-60  1968-69  Increase  Increase 


Property  Taxes  .......  $111,434,284  $210,756,815  $ 99,382,531  89. 1 

Sales  Tax  17,018,283  23,078,929  6,0(0,646  35-6 

Business  Tax « - 5»l87,l&2  5,187,182  100.0 

Hotel  Room  Tax - 3,656,066  3,656,066  100.0 

Dept.  Revenues  11,416,643  42,400,946  30,934,303  271.4 

Interest  Earned  1,800,964  9,913,452  8,112,488  450.5 

Shared  State  Taxes  and 

State  and  Federal 

Grants-in-Aid  .......  55,449,159  117,278,579  61,829,420  111. 5 

All  Other  .......  5,293,056  9,388,986  4,595,930  86.3 


TOTAL  $202,412,339  $422,160,955  $219,748,566  108.6 


Source : Compiled  from  S.F.  Controller's  Reports 


$219,748,566,  or  108.6  per  cent  over  1959-60,  as  seer,  in  Table  1.  During 
that  10-year  period,  property  tax  collections  went  up  89. 1 per  cent, 
sales  tax  35.6  p3r  cent,  departmental  revenues  271.4  per  cent,  intorest 
earned  450.5  per  cent,  and  shared  State  taxes  and  State  and  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  108.6  per  cent.  There  were  two  new  revenue  sources  in  1968-69 
that  were  not  yet  in  effect  10  years  earlier  — the  business  tax  and  the 
hotel  room  tax. 

Comparison  of  yields  from  major  revenue  categories  for  1968-69 
with  10  and  20  years  ago  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  property  tax  declined 
in  its  proportion  of  total  revenue  produced  by  about  9 percentage  points 
over  the  20-year  period.  Other  decreases  during  those  two  decados  included 
shared  State  taxes,  about  4 per  cent,  and  other  taxes  and  licenses,  1 per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  departmental  revenues  went  up  about  5 per  cent. 
State  and  Federal  grants-in-aid  5i  per  cent,  interest  earned  2 per  cent  and 
sales  tax  1 per  cent.  Sales  tax  was  up  to  8f  per  cent  of  total  revenue 
10  years  ago,  but  fell  back  to  5§-  as  of  1968-69*  The  newcomers  — business 
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TABLE  2 

PERCENTAGES  VARIOUS  REVENUE  CATEGORIES  BEAR  TO  TOTAL  REVENUE, 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1968-69,  1959-60  AND  1949-50 


Revenue  Category 


Dollar  Yield  % of  Tot  % of  Tot 

Fiscal  .1968-6?  1968-69  I959-6O 


% of  Tot 

19**9-50 


Property  tax  

Sales  tax  .............. 

Business  tax  „ 

Hotel  room  tax ♦ 

Other  taxes,  licenses  „ . 

Court  fines  . . . . . 

Dept,  revenues  ......... 

Interest  earned 

Shared  State  taxes  ..... 
State  & Fed.grants-in-aid 
M.isc 


TOTALS 


5210,756.815 

49.92 

55.05 

58.79 

23,0 78,929 

5.47 

8.41 

4.44 

5,187,182 

1.23 



3,656,066 

.8? 



1,799,064 

.43 

.53 

1.46 

**,891, 776 

1.16 

1.64 

1.58 

42,400,946 

10.04 

5.64 

5.41 

9,913,452 

2.35 

.89 

.41 

23,153,317 

5.48 

7.20 

9.69 

94,125,262 

22.30 

20.19 

I6.89 

3.198.146 

.75 

.45 

5422,160,955 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source:  Compiled  from  S.F.  Controller's  Reports 


tax  and  hotel  room  tax,  accounted  for  1*23  and  .87  per  cent  respectively 
of  last  fiscal  year*s  total  revenue. 

See  Appendix  "A”  through  HA~2tf  for  a 20-year  statement  of 
revenues.  Appendix  "C"  provides  a more  detailed  breakdown  of  general 
revenues  (exclusive  of  public  schools)  for  1968-69  only. 
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Sec.  2*02  — Expenditures:  -San  Francisco  City  and  County 
expenditures  have  risen  steadily  over  the  years  to  a total  of 
$4l6»797,l88  in  1968-69»  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3.  (For  a detailed 
10-year  comparison,  see  Appendix  "B".)  The  increase  has  been  310.6 


Figure  5 

S.  F.  EXPENDITURES 
( 5-Yr . Intervals ) 


Figure  4 

RISE  III  Y7ELFARS  COSTS 
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EXPENDITURES 

TABLE  3 

BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES,  10-YEAR 

COMPARISON 

Fiscal 

,.  1959-60  WITH 
Fiscal 

1968-69 

Dollar 

Per 

Cent 

Category 

1959-60 

1968-69 

Increase 

Gain 

Welfare  

. $ 31,144,486 

$108,875,922 

$ 77,731,436 

249.6 

Schools  

. 44 ,930,799 

94,937,179 

50,006,380 

111.2 

Public  Safety 

. 28,6^7, 32  i| 

50,015,795 

21,368,471 

74.6 

Gen.  Gov't  . . 

. 13, ^35, 733 

27,735,527 

14,299,794 

106.4 

Hospitals  . . . 

9,726. <122 

23,267,536 

13,541,114 

139.2 

Muni.  Ry.  Def 

5,339,839 

17,890,780 

12,550,941 

235.0 

Recreation  . . 

7, 737, 479 

14,101,167 

6,363,688 

82.2 

Health  

3,782,897 

7,614  ,867 

3,831,970 

101.3 

Sanitation  .. 

4,  399, 582 

7,266,127 

2,866,545 

65.2 

All  Others  . . 

. ^9.^56, 318 

6 5,092,288 

15.635,975 

31.6 

TOTALS  . . 

.$198,600,879 

$416,797,188 

$218,196,309 

109.9 

Source:  Comp i 

.led  from  S.F, 

Controller's  r 

ieports . 
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Figure  5- 

S.F.  l.'LAJOR  EIIRZNDITURE  CATEGORIES 
20 -YEAR  COirPARISOII 


per  cent  since  19^9-50,  when  expenditures  were  $101, 501, 57**  • The 
increase,  of  course,  closely  parallels  revenues,  which  went  up  509 
per  cent  between  19**9-50  and  1968-69 . 

The  astonishing  climb  of  900  per  cent  in  public  welfare  costs 
during  this  20-year  period  is  illustrated  by  Figures:  4 and  5 . The  increase 
has  been  a less  dramatic  250  per  cent  during  the  past  decade,  as 
shown  in  Table  3.  This  10-year  comparison  shows  the  Municipal 
Railway  deficit  running  a close  second  with  235  per  cent*  Other 
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major  categories  of  expenditure  showing  more  than  a 100  per  cent 
gain  over  the  10-year  period  were  public  schools  111.2  per  cent, 
general  government  106,4  per  cent,  hospitals  139. 2 per  cent,  and 
public  health  101  o per  cent. 

What  may  be  of  more  significance  is  that  while  all  major 
expenditure  categories  show,. dollar  increases,  most  actually  have  not 
gained  over  the  past  20  years  from  the  standpoint  of  their  proportionate 
share  of  total  City  and  County  expenditures.  Even  public  schools,  as 
shown  by  Table  4,  required  no  greater  share  of  the  1968-69  expenditure 
dollar  (well,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent)  than  20  years  ago.  Actually 
showing  decreases  are  police  and  fire  protection,  general  government, 


TABLE  4 

PERCENTAGES  MAJOR  EXPENDITURE  CATEGORIES 
ARE  OP  TOTAL  S.P.  EXPENDITURES 


Expenditure 

Category  1949-50  1954-55  1959-60  1964-65  1968-69 


Welfare  10.72  15.54  15.68  21.72  26.12 

Schools  22.68  22.16  22.62  22.55  22.78 

Public  Safety  15-00  15.23  14.42  13.24  12.00 

Gen.  Gpv’t  7-71  6.86  6.77  6.8l  6.66 

Hospitals  6.50  5-35  4.90  4.93  5-58 

Muni.  Ry.  deficit  — 2.0  3 2.69  2.59  • ^.29 

Recreation  5-22  3-86  3.90  3-67  3-38 

Health  2.06  1.94  1.90  1.67  1.83 

Sanitation  2.11  2.30  2.22  1.96  1.74 

All  Other  28.00  24 .73  24.90  20.86  15.62 


TOTALS  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 


Source : Compiled  from  S.P.  Controller’s  Reports. 


hospitals,  recreation,  public  health  and  sewage  disposal. 

However,  public  welfare’s  share  of  the  expenditure 
dollar  rose  from  about  11  cents  in  1949-50  to  more  than  26  cent3  in 
1968-69*  And  the  Municipal  Railway,  which  operated  in  the  black  20  years 
ago,  required  a subsidy  of  more  than  4 cents  cut  of  the  1968-69  expenditure 
dollar. 
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Sec.  2,021  — Public  Welfare:  Of  the  $108,875,922  expended  in 

this  category,  as  shown  in  Sec*  2.02,  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
accounted  for  $8?, 805,362.  The  remainder  was  expended  for  operation 
of  Laguna  Honda  Home  and  Hospital,  the  VfleAi.fa)  program,  maintenance  of 
minors  through  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  city  physicians. 

Expenditures  in  the  Social  Services  Department  have  risen  from 
$25,287,003  in  1959-60  to  the  $8?, 805,362  referred  to  above,  which  was 
for  1968-69.  This  247.5  pen  cent  increase  can  be- attributed  to  the 
greatly  expended  caseload  of  welfare  recipients,  which  required  the 
expansion,  of  the  department's  staff  and  facilities. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  number  of  persons  in  San  Francisco 
receiving  welfare  aid  has  risen  from  32,094  to  75,520.  This  latter 
figure  represents  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  City  and  County  population. 


TABLE  5 

S.F.  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  CASELOADS, 
EXPENDITURES,  1968-69 


Average 

Recipients  Total  Disbursements 


PUBLIC  ASS t STANCE 

Pep.  Month 

Amount 

5 OF  Tot 

Old  Age  Security 

14,457 

20.234,334 

23.0 

Aid  to  Families  w/Oepenoent  Children 

39,082 

26|636,C48 

20.3 

Aid  to  the  P>l|no 

m 

1,328,832 

1.5 

Aid  to  the  Disabled 

8,726 

13,957,134 

15.9 

Foster  Care  of  Children 

2,560 

4,988,387 

5.7 

General  Assistance 

7,914 

6,252,545 

7.1 

Refucees  and  Repatriates 

101 

206,793 

.3 

Special  Shelter  Allowance  AFDC 

56,224 

.06 

Special  Shelter  Allowance  OAS 

44.149 

,05 

SUB-TOTAL  ASSISTANCE 

73,520 

73,704,446 

83.9 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Public  Assistance  Programs 

12*092,552 

13.8 

Other  Welfare  Programs  * 

2. .008 .362 

2.3 

SUB-TOTAL  OPERATING  COSTS 

14, 100.-914 

16,1 

GRAND  TOTAL 

87,805,360 

100.0 

"■Includes  $6,596  from  private  sources 

Source:  Annual  Report,  1968-69,  S.F. 

Dept,  of  Social  Services 
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TABLE  .6 

S.E. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES, 

SOURCES 

OF  FUNDS, 

1968-69 

Feoeral 

St  at 

E 

San 

Fravci SCO 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Amount 

5 

/mount 

Amount 

Old  Age  Security 

10,076,733 

49.8 

8,862,219 

TTfT? 

1,295,382 

TC* 

Aid  to  Families  W/Depekoent  Children 

11,715,860 

44,0 

8,133,164 

30.5 

6,787,024 

25.5 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

635,634 

47,8 

529,189 

39.8 

164,009 

12.4 

Aio  to  the  Disabled 

6,428,316 

46.1 

6,528,515 

46.8 

1,000,303 

- 7.1 

Foster  Care  of  Children 

168,077 

3.4 

1,464,235 

29.4 

3,356,075 

67.2 

General  Assistance 

6,2  52,54  5 

100.0 

Refugees  and  Repatriates 

206,793 

100.0 

Special  Shelter  Allowance  AFDS 

28,006 

49.8 

19,047 

38.9 

9,171 

16.3 

Special  Shelter  Allowance  OAS. 

21,851 

49.5 

19,069 

43,2 

3.229 

7,3 

SUB-TOTAL  ASSISTANCE 

29,281,270 

39.7 

25,555,438 

34.0 

18,867,738 

25.5 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Public  Assistance  Procrams 

7,823,671 

64.7 

836,317 

6.9 

3,432,564 

28.4 

Other  Welfare  Programs  0 

662.622 

33,1 

1.032.900 

51.4 

306.244 

15.2 

SUB-TOTAL  OPERATING  COSTS 

8,1(86,293 

60.2 

1,869,217 

13.3 

3,730,808 

26.5 

GRAND  TOTAL 

37,767,563 

43.0 

27,424,655 

31.2 

22,606,546 

25,8 

includes  $6,536  from  private 

sources. 

Source;  Annual  Reoort 

, 1968-69,  S.F. 

Dept. 

of  Social  Services. 

In  1959~60  there  were  415  employees  in  the  Social  Services  Department. 

That  figure  had  risen  to  1,463  by  1968-69. 

In  1968-69  the  Federal  government  paid  for  43  per  cent  of  this 
$87 * 805 »360  expense,  the  State  31® 2 per  cent,  and  the  City  and  County 
23.8  per  cent. 

The  23.8  per  cent  derived  from  City  and  County  taxes  amounted  to 
$22, 606,546  in  1968-69.  when  local  taxpayers  paid  the  entire  cost  of 
general  assistance  and  two-thirds  of  the  expense  for  foster  care  of 
children,  but  much  smaller  proportions  of  the  other  public  assistance 
programs,  as  is  shown  in  Table  6. 

Of  the  Social  Services  Department's  total  expenditures,  83.9 
per  cent,  or  373<704,446,  was  disbursed  through  the  public  assistance 
programs.  The  remaining  16.1  per  cent,  or  $14,100,914,  went  for  operating 
costs.  The  City'and  County's  share  of  the  operating  costs  in  1968-69  . 
26.5  per  cent. 
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Among  the  public  assistance  programs,  the  most  costly  to 
San  Francisco  taxpayers  in  1968-69  was  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependant 
Children.  The  local  25.5  per  cent  share  of  the  AFDC  total  amounted  to 
$6,787,024.  Thecae ti"ve~case load  in  this  category  increased  fro*  14,171 
children  as  of  Jane,  1963,  to  42,009  in  June,  1969.  This  was  a gain  of 
196.4  per  cent. 


San  Francisco's  full  share  of  the  General  Assistance  cost, which 
ranked  second,  amounted  to  $6,252,545.  The  third  most  expensive  program 
to  San  Franciscans  was  Foster  Care  of  Children.  The  S3, 356,075  contributed 
for  this  latter  purpose  represented  slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
Table  7 compares  San  Francisco's  expenditures  for  public 
assistance  programs  with  10  other  California  counties.  The  San 
Francisco  expenditures  increase  of  182  per  cent  between  1957-58  and 
1967-68  is  "in  the  same  ball  park"  with  the  counties  selected  for 
comparison,  except  for  Alameda  County  where  the  gain  was  83.7  per  cent. 


TABLE  7 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES.  SELECTED 
CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES,  1957-58  AND  1967-68 


County 


Amount 

1957-58 


Amount 

1967-68 


Amount 

Increase 


Par  Cent 
Increase 


Alameda 
Contra  Costa 
Fresno 
Los  Angeles 
Marin 
Orange 
Sacramento 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Mateo 
Santa  Clara 

ALL  COUNTIES 


S 25,268,789 
9,664,387 
1^,267,315 
157,149,793 
1,874,383 
7,504,788 
15,331,182 
17,933,502 
21,200,836 
6,171,139 
13,116,950 


$ 57, 428,676 
27,611,508 
39,516,824 
388,122,571 
5,061,556 
22,244,277 
38,418,474 
44,854,213 
59,791,829 
14,155,212 
39,659,067 


$ 21,159,887 

17,947,121 

25,249,509 

230,972,778 

3,142,173 

14,739,489 

25,037,292 

26,920,711 

38,590,993 

7,984,073 

26,542,117 


$409,043,520  $1,026,363,47 2 $617,319,932 

Source:  1969  California  Abstract 


83.7 

185.7 

177.0 

147.0 
167.6 

196.4 
188.2 

150.1 
182.0 

129.4 
202.3 

150.9 
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Sec<  3.022  — Municipal  Railway  Deficit:  At  12  Noon  on  Saturday^ 


December  28,  1912,  a group  of  10  brand-new  "California  type"  streetcars 
proudly  pulled  out  of  the  Geary-Presidio  Carbarn  and  headed  east  down 
Geary.  Thus  was  born  San  Francisco's  Municipal  Railway,  the  first 
public-owned  transit  system  in  the  United  States. 

That  initial  operational  h<3uf-day  was  termed  a "financial  success," 
with  15,000  riders  paying  $750-  in  fares.  Hut  in  more  recent  times  the 
financial  picture  has  somewhat  paled,  with  the  system  running  in  the 
red  since  the  mid-50's.  In  fact,  the  annual  deficit  now  approximates 
the  yearly  revenues. 

Revenues  increased  from  $19,941,386  in  1959-60  to  $21,241,685  in 
1967-68,  a gain  of  only  6.5  per  cent.  During  this  same  period, 
expenditures  rose  from  $25,618,735  to  $32,644,453,  or  by  27.4  per  cent. 
Personnel  costs,  which  represent  about  three-fourths  of  the  Muni’s 
expenditures,  went  up  51 • 7 per  cent  during  this  same  period.  This  was 
in  spite  of  a 4 per  cent  reduction  in  number  of  employees,  from  2,909 
in  1959-60  to  2,79*+  ill  1967-68.  A further  breakdown  cf  personnel  costs 
shows  a 55<>1  per  cent  boost  for  "platform-wa£es"  (vehicle  operators  and 
craft  workers),  but  only  35«5  per  cent  for  "permanent  salaries"  (clerical- 
management  workers). 

San  Francisco  taxpayers  have  supported  the  Muni's  deficit  to  the 
tune  of  $105,812,221  since  1949-50.  The  transit  system  was  in  the  black 
for  only  three  years  during  the  past  two  decades.  The  fare  raise  from 
10c  to  150,  effective  June  1,  1952,  put  the  Muni  on  a profit  basis  for 
two  of  those  years  but,  as  shown  in  Table  8,  the  losses  have  steadily 
risen  since  19 5*+~55»  During  the  15  years  through  1968-69,  however, 
there  was  no  appreciable  lessening  of  service  provided,  or  in  the  number 
of  paying  riders,  or  of  the  fare  itself,  or  for  that  matter  even  revenues. 
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Yet  the  deficit  increased  more  than  SCO  per  cent,  the  chief  reason  being 
higher  personnel  costs. 


TABLE  8 

S.F.  MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY  VEHICLE  MILES,  REVENUE  PASSENGERS, 
BASIC  FARE,  REVENUES  AND  DEFICIT,  15*49-50  TO  1968-69 


Fiscal 

Vehicle 

Revenue 

Basic 

Years 

mes 

passengers 

_Fare 

Revenues 

Deficit 

1949-50 

31,193.768 

187,940,600 

.10 

18,579,307 

none 

1950-51 

29,320,211 

132,536,653 

.10 

18.029,977 

$1,062,032 

1951-52 

29,310,602 

178,056,771 

.10 

18,242,353 

2,384.117 

1952-53 

30,553,894 

160,771,196 

.15 

23,491,951 

none 

1953- 54 

20,575,474 

153,336,856 

.15 

22,137,625 

none 

1954-55 

28,401,209 

147,599,470 

.15 

21,087,543 

2,932,848 

1955-56 

27,568,380 

143,187,896 

.15 

20,456,021 

3,093,173 

1956-57 

27,161,362 

142,219,916 

.15 

20,242,262 

3.495.329 

1957-58 

27,121,738 

140,060,356 

.15 

19,842,118 

3,452,414 

1958-59 

26,386,9 75 

141,054,108 

.15 

19,818,277 

5,888,802 

1959-60 

26,573,951 

142,094,969 

.15 

19,941,336 

5,339,839 

1960-61 

26,484,031 

141,293,284 

.15 

19,825,870 

5, 454,608 

1961-62 

26,371,134 

141,936,118 

.15 

19,899,907 

5,762,319 

1962-63 

26,471,341 

141,407,779 

.15 

19,391,545 

6,279,909 

1963-64 

26,553,556 

142,684,565 

.15 

20,053,627 

6,991,929 

1964-65 

26,388,824 

141,724,908 

.15 

19,904,615 

7,359,122 

1965-66 

26,511,821 

144,457,063 

.15 

20,350,849 

9,252,971 

1966-67 

26,475,742 

147,731,964 

.15 

20,939,359 

9,556,617 

1967-63 

26,308,404 

148,700,850 

.15 

21,241,685 

9,610,407 

1968-69 

26,209,399 

146,340,226 

.15 

20,948,402 

17,890,780 

SOURCE:  S.F.  Municipal  Railway 


§££.. 2.02^ LT.r...^i-e,S^oqls:  The  San  Francisco  Unified  School 

District  received  $84,196,445  in  total  income  in  1967-68.  Of  this 

amount,  $56,274,542,  or  66.8  per  cent,  came  from  the  City  and  County 

property  tax.  Of  the  remainaer,  $17,329*315,  or  20.6  per  cent,  came 

from  the  State  of  California,  and  $8,452,581,  or  10  per  cent,  was 

supplied  by  the  United  States  government.  (See  Table  9») 

On  the  expenditure  side,  salaries  accounted  for  $59,950,732, 
or  71.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  $85,701,045.  (There  were  5,8?4 
district  employments  in  1967-68,  of  which  4,277  'were  certificated 
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TABLE  9 


SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  INCOME 
AND  SjZrFNDITURES , 1967-68 


income— ~~ 


FEDERAL  _Anoi?*r  . 

PUBLIC  L*W  <15  $716, 163 

PUBLIC  LAW  364  14.066 

PUBLIC  LAW  674  1 #495 « 2Vg 

ESEA,  public  law  39-10  •••»  4,753,588 

FOREST  RESERVE  FUND 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  ,.  5l8.5g« 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  ..  357.996 

OTHER  574.662 

TOTAL  6.432,361 


Per 

CtNT 


STATE 

SCHOOL  FUND  APPORTIONMENTS  17.3i9.b49 

OTHER  9.466 

TOTAL  17,329. 315 


*0.6 


EXPENDITURES 


CURRENT  EXPENSE  OF  EDUCATION  7.  — 

ADMINISTRATION  S2.614.03V 

INSTRUCTION 

SALARIES 

CEKTIFICATEO  TEACHERS  . 90.193.46? 

OTHER  CERTIFICATED  ....  6.785.140 

CL*SS|MED  PERSONNEL  ..  2.970.133 

OTHER  EXPENSE  3.539.414 

HEALTH  SERVICES  io?. 02» 

PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION  691.66/ 

OPERATION  OF  PLANT  ... 6.065.999 

MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT  3.357.51/ 

FIXED  CHARGES  2.437.661 

TOTAL  CyRRcNT  ExP.  OF  ED.  70.V59.249 


COUNTY 

JC  TUITION  FUND  APPORTNNYS  14,179 

EQUALIZATION  aid  opfset  TAX  

HIGH  SCHOOL  TUITION  TAX 

OTHER  265.252 

TOTAL  279.431 


other  current  EXPENSE 

FOOD  SERVICES  325. 207 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  3.3oV,4V6 

total  current  expense  62,593,94a 


LOCAL 

DISTRICT  TAXES  ... 
sales  and  RENTALS 
other  

TOTAL  


56.274.542 

313.205 

272.964 

56.860.731 


OTHER  EXPENDITURES 

capital  outlay  i»io7.ov7 

PS8L  PAYMENT  

SSBL  PAYMENT  

OTHfcR  DECT  SEfiVICfc  


COMBINED  FEDERAL  and  STATE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AID 
PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  AID  ... 

OTHER  

TOTAL  


TOYAL  INCOME 


S84. 196,443  I \00-9 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  la3.7n.04S 


NON. EXPENDITURE  DISBURSEMENTS 

TUITION  TRANSFERS  115.70V 

JNTtRFUNO  A OTHER  TRANSFERS  ?14.?42 


Source:  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions 

Concerning  School  Districts  of  California, 
Sfate  Controller,  1967-68 


personnel.)  The  other  sizable  expenditure  items  included  $3t539»4l4 
for  other  instruction  expense,  $6,065t959  for  operation  of  plant, 
$3,557,517  for  maintenance  of  plant,  $3S 309,496  for  community  services, 
and  $2,614,030  for  administration. 

As  noted  in  Sec.  2.02,  expenditures  for  public  schools  went  up 
by  111*2  per  cent  between  1959-60  and  1968-69*  The  dollar  increase 
during  this  decade  was  $50,006,3S0.  The  average  daily  attendance  rose 
8.7  per  cent  from  the  100,433  in  1959-60  to  109,174  in  1968-69»  and 
during  this  decade  the  certificated  staff  was  increased  from  4,044  to 
4,695,  or  1.6  per  cent. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  cost  of  public  schools  as  a 
proportion  of  total  City  and  County  expenditures  has  remained  virtually 
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unchanged  at  about  23  per  cent.  Among  the  district’s  major  expenditures, 
one  item  — classroom  instruction,  has  accounted  for  about  58  per  cent 
of  the  total  over  the  past  5 years,  as  shown  by  Table  10.  Other  major 
expenditure  items  have  not  fluxuated  much  in  relation  to  total 
expenditures,  even  though  the  annual  dollar  increases  in  these 
categories  have  been  substantial. 

The  property  tax  support  for  public  education  in  1967-68 
represented  30*2  per  cent  cf  the  $186,582,210  collected  from  San 
Francisco's  property  owners. 

The  State  Controller  has  compiled  a breakdown  of  City  and 
County  general  revenues  and  general  expenditures  which  excludes 
public  schools.  It  may  be  examined  as  Appendix  "C". 


1 

TABLE 

10 

! 

COMPARISON,  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

OPERATING  EXPENDITURES 

* 1963-64  WITH  1968-69 

1963-64 

1968-69 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Administration 

$ 1,263,  >37 

2,2 

$ 1,674,559 

2.9 

Instruction-Classroom 

33.875,590 

53.0 

5^,030,544 

57.8 

Ins  true  tion- Other 

10 ,626, 940 

18.2 

17,248,205 

18.5 

Auxiliary  Service 

62,661 

.1 

97,496 

.1 

Operations 

4,828,260 

0.3 

6.820,881 

7.3 

Maintenance 

2,462,241 

4.1 

3,353,73 7 

3.6 

Fixed  Charges 

3.531.053 

6.1 

7,018,107 

7.6 

Transportation  of  Pupils 

413.755 

»6 

653.310 

.7 

Food  Service 

206,74 6 

.4 

394,460 

.4 

Community  Service 

848,914 

1.5 

856,156 

.9 

Miscellaneous 

333.979 

,6 

140.887 

,2 

$58,260,434 

100.0 

$93,^91.434 

100.0 

♦Exclusive  of  capital  outlay,  bond  interest  and  redemption. 

SOURCE; 

Compiled  from  Reports 

of  San  Francisco 

Controller 

. 

. 
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Sec.  2.02k  — Public  Health  and  Hospitals;  The  cost  of  providing 


public  health  and  hospital  services  in  San  Francisco  amounted  to 
$30,882,403  in  1968-69.  This  compared  with  $13,509,319  in  fiscal  1959-60. 
and  with  the  38,689,^57  expended  in  1949-50. 

The  10-year  increase  amounted  to  128.6  per  cent;  the  20-year  increase 
was  255*4  per  cent. 

The  combined  categories  of  Public  Health  and  Hospitals  as 
previously  used  in  this  report,  and  as  used  in  the  Controller’s  Statement 
of  Expenditures,  do  not  include  all  Department  of  Public  Health 
expenditures.  For  example,  Laguna  Honda  Home  and  Hospital  operating 
expenses,  which  in  1968-69  amounted  to  $9» 450,949* 

Considering  all  expenditures  of  this  department,  which  totaled 
343,395*560  for  1968-69,  only  $9,486,142,  or  21,9  per  cent  came  from 
local  tax  sources.  The  remainder,  333,909,418,  or  78. 1 per  cent,  was 
derived  from  departmental  fees  and  charges,  plus  State  and  Federal 
subsidies. 

Major  reasons  for  the  doubling  of  hospital  operational  costs 
over  the  past  decade  include  large  increases  for  salaries  and  wages, 
hospital  and  lab  supplies,  and  laundry  operation.  Another  was  the 
increase  in  cost  of  the  U.C.  contract  at  San  Francisco  General,  which 
went  up  from  $213,101  in  1959-69  to  $1,269,401  in  1967-68. 

In  addition,  new  programs  have  significantly  increased  the  Public 
Health  Department's  expenditures.  For  example,  health  centers,  which 
by  1967-68  ±n  cost  $1,980,546,  and  community  mental  health  institutional 
services,  which  that  same  year  cost  $1,779,639. 

Factors  that  indirectly  affect  the  need  for  publicly  supported 
health  and  hospital  services  include  birth  and  death  rates  which, 
along  with  total  population,  all  have  been  on  the  decline  in  San 
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TABLE  11 


TRENDS  IN  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES 
PER  1,000  POPULATION,  CALENDAR  YEARS 
I960  THROUGH  1968 


Births 


Deaths 


Year 

U.S. 

Calif. 

S.F. 

U.S. 

Calif. 

SjLu 

I960.  . 

. . 23.6 

23.7 

19.9 

9.5 

8.6 

13.3 

1961.  , 

. . 23.4 

23.2 

19.8 

9.3 

8.3 

13.1 

1962. 

. .22.4 

22.1 

19.0 

9.5 

8.2 

13.1 

1963  . 

. .21.6 

21.5 

18.5 

9.6 

8.4 

13.3 

1964  . 

. .21.2 

20.6 

17.5 

9.4 

8.3 

12.7 

1965  . 

. .19.4 

18.9 

16.4 

9.4 

8.1 

12.9 

1966  .... 

-.18.5— 

17.6  • 

- 15.2 

9*5 

8.2 

13.2 

196?. 

. ,17c9 

17c  2 

15.1 

9.4 

8.0 

12.6 

1968  . 

. .17.4 

17.1 

15.0 

9.6 

8.1 

12.0 

Francisco  during  the  past  decade.  The  decline  in  birthrate  also 
is  statewide  and  nationwide.  Throughout  the  state,  the  death  rate 
likewise  has  been  on  the  decrease,  but  at  the  national  level  it 
has  remained  stable  since  1955-60,  as  shown  in  Table  11.  Causes  of 
deaths  in  San  Francisco,  California  and  the  United  States  are  compared 
in  Appendix  "D". 
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Sec.  2.03  Public  Service  Enterprises:  In  theory,  San  Francisco's 


public  service  enterprises  are  self  supporting,  although  any  deficit  * 
is  made  up  from  tax  revenues.  San  Francisco's  five  Guch  enterprises 
(public  utilities)  are  shown  in  Table  12,  which  lists  1968-69  revenues 


and  expenses,  as  well  as  amounts  of  net  profit  or  loss. 


TABLE  12 

S.F.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ENTERPRISES, 
REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES,  1968-69 

(in  thousands) 


Int'l. 

Muni 

Water 

Hetch 

Port 

Airport 

RY 

Dept. 

Hetchy 

Comm . 

Revenues: 

Operating  ........ 

$15,379 

$20,944 

$21,842 

$15,730 

$10,008 

Interest  Earned  «. 

~ 

127 

175 

— 

725 

Rentals  . 

10 

— 

744 

— 

4 

Other  

gll 

123 

2,743 

83 

_2» 822 

TOTALS  ..... 

$15,900 

$21,194 

$25,504 

515,813 

$14,566 

Expenses: 

Operating 

$ 8,477 

$38,595 

$16,937 

3 8,811 

$ 7,253 

Bond  Interest  .... 

981 

— 

732 

1,523 

1,729 

Other • 

221 

7 

76 

— 

1.231 

TOTALS  

$ 9,679 

$38,602 

$17,745 

310,334 

$10,213 

Net  Profit 

or  > Loss  ..... 

$ 6,221. 

—$17,409 

$ 7,760 

3 5, <<80 

S 4,354 

Source : S 

.F.  Controller's  Report; 

The  revenues  and 

expenses 

of  the  public  service 

enterprj 

Lses 

are  not  shown  on  the 

Statement 

of  Revenues  (Appendix  "A")  or 

on 

the  Statement  of  Expenditures 

(Appendix 

,fB"),  except 

for  any 

amount 

necessary  to  offset  a deficit. 
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The  Port,  newcomer  to  San  Francisco’s  governmental  family,  showed  a net  income 
of  $6, 082, 415  in  1968-69.  This  was  5924,830  more  than  the  1968-69  net  income  of 
the  Los  Angeles  port  which  realized  nearly  $4,000,000  more  in  operating  revenues 
for  that  year  (see  Table  13). 
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Sec.  2.04  — Budget:  The  total  budget  is  summarized  in  the 


City  and  County’s  "Consolidated  Budget  and  Annual  Appropriation 
Ordinance"  for  1969-70  as  follows: 


Revenue  Appropriations: 


Current  Revenues  .5329*795.700 

Receipts  by  Transfer  71*676,431 

Surplus  40,169,998 

Ad  Valorem  Taxes  2 49*380,366 

Reserves  2,809,977- 

Unappropriated  17,914 , 117- 

Total  Amount  670,298,401 


Expenditure  Appropriations: 


Net  Amount  8598,621,970 

Receipts  by  Transfer  71*676,431 

Total  Amount  670,298,401 


After  examining  the  detail  preceding  the  total  budget  summary 
shown  above,  we  can  regroup  the  appropriations  as  follows: 


Total  Less  Receipts 

Appropriations  By  Transfer 


Current  Funds  $411,308,987 

School  Funds  125,403,962 

Road  & Street  Funds  ........  15,652,376 


Public  Service  Enterprises  • 117,933*076 


8343,211,391 

124,331,485 

14,017,472 

117,051,622 


Totals 


86?0,298,401  8598,621,970 


The  total  appropriations,  less  receipts  by  transfer,  provide 
the  figure  used  and  known  as  the  City  and  County  budget.  For 
1969-70,  it  was  $598,621,970.  The  comparable  figure  10  years  ago 
was  8269,946,630.  Hie  budget  has  been  increased  $328,675,340,  or 
121.8  per  cent,  since  1960-61.  The  20-year  increase  has  been 
293,1  per  cent  over  the  $152,273,747  budget  in  1950-51* 
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Included  in  the  1969-70  budget  was  an  appropriation  for  the 
San  Francisco  Port  Commission,  a recent  addition  to  the  City  and 
County’s  fiscal  structure.  The  Port’s  1969-70  expenditure 
appropriations  totaled  $14,722,156. 

The  annual  budget  figure  includes  capital  additions,  as  well 
as  bond  interest  and  redemption.  It  also  includes  all  r^v’e»i«es  and 
expenses  of  the  so-called  Public  Service  Enterprises  — the  Municipal 
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Railway , Water  Department,  Hetch  Hetchy,  Airport  and  Port.  The  budget, 
by  Charter  requirement,  is  a balanced  figure;  a "deficit"  budget 
would  not  be  permitted. 

A distinction  should  be  made  between  "budget"  and  "statement  of 
revenues"  and  "statement  of  expenditures."  These  latter  two  statements, 
as  shown  in  Appendixes  "A"  through  "3-1",  exclude  self  supporting 
Public  Service  Enterprise  financial  operations.  Another  distinction 
is  that  while  revenue  appropriations  and  expenditure  appropriations 
in  the  budget  always  are  in  balance,  in  the  "statements',' , revenues 
always  exceed  expenditures,  as  illustrated  by  Table  14. 


TABLE  14 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS*  COMPARED  WITH 
STATEMENTS  OF  REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES,  1959-60  TO  1969-70 


Budget 

Statement 

Statement  of 

Appropriations* 

of  Revenues 

Expenditures 

1959-60  

$202,410,589 

$198,600,879 

1960-61  

214,721,587 

211,751,555 

1961-62  ...... 

225,595,10 0 

221,015,247 

1962-65  

256,769,287 

250,517,592 

1965-64  ...... 

265,499.589 

260,204,546 

1964-65  

285,524,580 

284,087,207 

1965-66  

515,570,225 

307,028,557 

1966-67  

549,597,917 

530,945,936 

1967-68  ...... 

570,295,997 

363,779.720 

1968-69  

422,160,955 

415,206,258 

1969-70  ...... 

^Exclusive  of  bond  funds,  and  less  receipts  by  transfer. 


Source:  S.F.  Controller's  Reports 


Sec.  2.05  — Debt:  An  important  aspect  of  the  City  and  County 
fiscal  picture  is  bonded  indebtedness.  The  Charter  provides  that 
bonded  debt  shall  not  exceed  12  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valuation, 
with  certain  exceptions,  one  being  for  harbor  development.  Also, 
under  the  State  Education  Code,  the  S.F.  Unified  School  District  may 
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elect  to  use  a 15  per  cent  limit „ 

As  of  June  50,  1969,  the  grand  total  of  indebtedness,  including 
bond  interest  to  be  paid,  amounted  to  $406,694, 357*  This  figure  did  . 
not  include  $176,940,000  worth  of  authorized  but  unsold  bonds. 

General  city  and  school  district. bond  obligations  totaled 
$112,065,546,  of  which  $93,470,000  represented  bond  redemption 
obligations  extending  into  1985-84,  and  the  remaining  $18,595,546 
was  for  bond  interest  payments. 

Public  service  enterprise  bonded  indebtedness,  as  of  June  50,  1969, 
totaled  $294,628,811,  of  which  $224,754,000  was  designated  for  bond 
redemption  payments,  and  $69,874,811  was  for  bond  interest.  The  last 
scheduled  payment  will  come  due  in  1998-99* 

Bond  redemption  and  interest  payments  for  1969-70  total 
$22,906,242  for  public  service  enterprises*  which  will  be  paid  out  of 
utility  revenues,  and  $15,826,184  for  general  city  and  school  district 
obligations.  For  more  detail,  see  Appendix  ’’E", 


TABLE  14- A 

UNISSUED. .BONDS,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■ 

(as  of  June  30, 

1969) 

: 

Subject  to 

Exempt  from 

12%  Limit 

12%  Limit 

1909  India  Basin 

$ 

$ 147,000 

1913  Third  3.F.  Seawall 

550,000 

1955  Playgrounds  &,  Recreation  Centers 

405,000 

19&1  Municipal  Water  System 

7,960,000 

1964  Street  Lighting 

5,040,000 

1964  Sewerage  &.  Sewage  Disposal 

4,545,000 

1964  Schools 

12,495,000 

1965  Medical  Center 

. 28,500,000 

1967  Airport 

77,500,000 

1968  Market  Street  Reconstruction 

24,500,000 

1968  Sewerace  & Water  Pollution  Control  17,500,000 

$168,285,000 

$ 8,657,000 

Source:  Annual  Report,  1968-69,  San  Francisco  Controller 
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Sec,  2.051  --  Fixed  Assets:  Governmental  organizations  also  have  their 


measure  by  fixed  assets,  and  here  are  the  1968-69  summary  figures  regarding 
San  Francisco's  fixed  assets  as  compiled  by  the  State  Controller: 


General 

City 

Public  Service 
Enterprises 

Total 

Total  (7/1/68)  ...... 

AriHi  ...... 

> $185,755,340 

. 5,233,309 

65,595 
. 190,923,054 

$646,841,308 
42,508,88 2 
3,516,024 

685,834,166 

8832,596,480 

47,742,191 

3,581,619 

876,757,220 

Deductions  ♦••.«»»»». 

Total  (6/30/69) 

$ 

Sec,  2.0$  — Intergovernmental:  As  noted  earlier,  San  Francisco 

receives  substantial  revenues  in  the  form  of  subventions  from  the 
State  and  Federal  governments.  In  1968-69,  monies  from  these  sources 
represented  27*8  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's  total  revenue.  The  amount 
of  intergovernmental  financial  aid  increased  from  $55,449,159  in 
1959-60  to  $117,278,579  in  1968-69,  or  by  111. 5 per  cent. 

State  tax  monies  shored  (returned)  to  San  Francisco  have  risen 
58.8  per  cent  from  $14,580,937  in  1959-60  to  $23,153,317  in  1968-69. 

A breakdown  follows: 

Yu  Year  Change 


.1959-60 

1968-69 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Gas  Tax  ............ 

$4,664,392 

$8,969,090 

$4,304,698 

92.3 

Auto  Registrations  . 

{*54,649 

— 

- 454,649 

-100.0 

Auto  Licenses  ...... 

8,190,759 

8,914,897 

724,138 

8.8 

Liquor  Licenses  .... 

1,271,137 

1,140,735 

- 130,402 

- 10.3 

Cigarette  Tax  ...... 

4,128,595 

4,128,595 

100.0 

$14,580,937 

s23.153.517 

$8,572,380 

58.8 

State  and  Federal  grants-in-aid  increased  from  $^0,868,222 
in  1959-60  to  $94,125,262  in  1968-69,  or  130.3  per  cent.  These 
subventions  are  specifically  earmarked  for  assistance  chiefly 
in  the  areas  of  public  welfare,  public  schools,  public  health, 
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law  enforcement  and  civilian  defense. 

The  proportionate  share  of  State  and  Federal  subventions 
to  City  and  County  total  revenues  is  shown  in  5-year  intervals 
over  a 20-year  period  as  follows: 


Shared 

State  and 

State 

Federal 

Taxes 

Grants-ir.-Aid 

1949-50  

16.9# 

1954-55 

21.055 

1959-60  . 

20.2% 

1964-65  

25.6% 

1968-69  

...  5.5% 

22.5^ 

San  Francisco  ranks  poorly  among  the  other  major  cities  which 
are  virtually  city-county  governments,  specifically  New  York  City, 
Baltimore,  Washington  D.C. , and  Boston.  Table  15  shows  that  in 
1966-67  San  Francisco  received  25.1  per  cent  of  its  total  revenues 
from  Federal  and  State  subventions,  while  the  percentage  for  the 
other  four  ranged  from  29.3  to  59 « 7* 


TABLE  15 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REVENUES  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  REVENUES* 
COMPARISON,  SAN  FRANCISCO  WITH  4 SELECTED  "CITY-COUNTY"  MUNICIPALITIES 

(1966-67) 


City 

Total 

Revenues 

From 

State 

From 

Federal 

Total 

% of 
Rev. 

New  York  . 

55,477,500,000  51,649,000,000 

$122,200,000 

$1,771,200,000 

32.5 

Baltimore 

406,200,000 

155,100,000 

8,ooo,oco 

161,100,000 

39.7 

Wash.  D.C. 

. * . . • 

477,600,000 

400,000 

142,000,000 

142,400,000 

29.8 

San  Francisco  • 

585,400,000 

78,100,000 

10,700,000 

88,800,000 

23.1 

Boston  . . « 

334,500,000 

104,200,000 

18,500,000 

122,500,000 

36.6 

•Includes 

utility  activities. 

Source:  U 

.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
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See.  2.07  --  Per  Capita:  The  average  amount  of  money  paid  by,  or 


expended  in  behalf  of,  the  average  person  within  a governmental 
jurisdiction,  provides  the  "per  capita"  yardstick.  For  example,  the 
per  capita  property  tax  paid  in  San  Francisco  was  $293*82  for  1968-69* 
That  figure  was  derived  by  dividing  population  (717,300)  into  property 
taxes  collected  ($210,756,815). 

On  the  revenues  side,  the  interest  in  looking  at  per  capita 
figures  centers  mainly  on  direct  taxation,  such  as  the  property  tax. 
The  sales  tax  per  capita  figure  also  is  of  interest.  In  San  Francisco, 
for  1968-69,  the  1 cent  rate  retained  locally  amounted  to  sin  average 
of  $32.17  per  person.  However,  4 additional  cents  go  to  the  State ; 
hence  the  combined  5 cents-per-dcllar  sales  tax  amounted  to  $160.85 
per  capita. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  City  and  County  expenditures  for  1968-69 
was  $581.06,  as  shown  by  Table  16,  which  also  gives  a per  capita 
breakdown  of  expenditures  by  major  category. 


TABLE  16 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES 

BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY: 

1968-69 

Total 

Per 

Amount 

Capita 

Welfare  

$108,875,922 

$151*79 

Schools  

94,937,179 

132.34 

Public  Safety  

50,015,795 

69.73 

Gen.  Gov't 

27,735,527 

38.67 

23,267,536 

32.44 

Muni  Ry»  Deficit  

17,890,780 

24.94 

Recreation  

14,101,167 

19.66 

Health  

7,614,867 

10.62 

Sanitation  

7,266,127 

10.13 

All  Other  

65,092,288 

90.74 

TOTAL  .......... 

5416,797,188 

S581.C6 

Source : Compiled  From  S.F. 

Controller's  Recordc 
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But,  not  all  the  $581. 06  per  capita  cost  v/43  borne  by  San  Francisco 
citizens.  In  addition  to  taxes  (such  as  sales  and  hotel  room  taxes) 
paid  by  commuters  and  visitors,  other  significant  portions  of  local 
revenues  came  from  departmental  revenues  (mostly  service  charges), 
interest  earned,  and  State  and  Federal  subventions.  Subventions  amounted 
to  3163.50  per  capita  in  1968-69,  as  shown  in  Table  17. 

The  disturbing  fact  remains  that  the  property  tax  collections  of 
$293.82  constituted  49.92  per  cent  of  1968-69  revenues. 


TABLE  17 

PER  CAPITA*  REVENUES**  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY: 

1968-69 

% of  Tot. 

Per 

Revenue  Category 

Amount 

Revenues 

Capita 

Property  Tax 

$210,756,815 

49*92 

$293.82 

Sales  tax  

23,078,929 

5*47 

32.17 

Business  tax  

5,187,182 

1.23 

7.23 

Hotel  room  tax  .......... 

3,656,066 

*87 

5.10 

Other  taxes , licenses  .......... 

1,799,064 

.43 

2.51 

Court  fines  .................... 

4,891,776 

l.lb 

6.82 

Dept . revenues  ................. 

42,400,946 

10.0* 

59.11 

Interest  earned  

9,913,452 

2.35 

13.82 

Shared  State  taxes  ............. 

23,153,317 

5.48 

32.28 

State  & Fed.  grants-in-aid  ..... 

94,125,262 

22.30 

131.22 

Misc . 

3,198,146 

*75 

4.46 

TOTALS  

$422,160,955 

100.00 

$588.54 

* Based  on  July  1,  1968  intercensal  estimate  by  Calif 
**  Based  on  1968-69  Annual  Report  of  the  Controller 

. Dept,  of 

Finance 

In  order  to  make  a comparison  on  property  tax  per  capita  statewide, 
we  use  statistics  on  property  taxes  levied  as  opposed  to  property  taxes 
collected.  On  the  basis  of  property  taxes  levied  for  1968-69*  the 
San  Francisco  per  capita  was  $308.98.  The  statewide  per  capita  for 
that  fiscal  year  was  $233. 71.  Thus,  the  San  Francisco  property  tax 
per  capita,  based  on  levy,  was  $75*27,  or  32.2  per  cent  higher  than  the 
statewide  average. 

On  this  same  property  tax  levy  basis,  San  Francisco's  $308.98  per 

capita  was  highest  among  the  10  counties  listed  in  Table  l8.  Contra 
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Costa  County  was  a close  second  with  $307.45.  Then  followed  San  Mateo 
County  with  $286 , 88,  Marin  $283*24,  Alair.eda  $253*22,  and  Santa  Clara  $242.54. 

Table  19  provides  a comparison  of  principal  direct  personal  per 
capita  taxes  for  1967-68.  Note  that  the  U.S.  individual  income  and 
employment  tax  per  capita  is  a statewide  figure,  while  in  the  other 
three  categories  only  San  Francisco  tax  collections  are  included. 


TABLE  18 

PER  CAPITA  PROPERTY  TAXES  LEVIED  WITHIN 


SELECTED  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES:  1968-69 

Total  Property  July  1,  1968 

>unty  Taxes  Levied  Population 

Per 

Canita 

jL  58  COUNTIES 

$4,569,986,COO 

19,554,000 

$233*71 

Alameda 

264,994,000 

1,046,500 

253.22 

Contra  Costa 

168,666,000 

548,600 

307.45 

Fresno 

88,534,000 

415,200 

213.23 

Los  Angeles 

1,644,140,000 

6,960,700 

236.20 

Marin 

57,271,000 

202,200 

283.24 

Sacramento 

129,487,000 

62 4,100 

207.48 

San  Diego 

222,712,000 

1,307,000 

170.40 

San  Francisco 

221,630,000 

717,300 

308.98 

San  Mateo 

156,609,000 

545,900 

286.83 

Santa  Clara 

242,805,000 

1,001,100 

242.54 

Source:  California  Statistical  Abstract,  1969 


TABLE  19 

PER  CAPITA  TAXES  BY  SELECTED  PERSONAL 
TAX  CATEGORIES:  1967-68 


Category 

Amount 

Per  Capit 

U.S.  Individual  Income  and 
Employment  Taxes 
Collected  in  Calif.*  . . 

$580.22 

Calif.  Personal  Income  Tax 

Collected  in  S.F . . 

82.67 

S.F.  Property  Taxes 

Collected  in  S.F 

257.35 

S.F.  and  Calif.  Sales  Taxes 

Collected  in  S.F 

151.65 

^Adjusted  for  refund  of  9fo  of  gross  collections  in  California. 
Source:  Calif.  Statistical  Abstract , 1969;  Calif.  Franchise 
Tax  Board;  S.F.  Controller’s  reports. 
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’(Sec.  3.00) 

OTHER  GOVERNMENTAL  JURISDICTIONS 


How  do  San  Francisco’s  finances  compare  with  other  governmental 
jurisdictions?  What  are  the  relationships  between  our  revenue  and 
taxation  program,  and  our  expenditures,  with  those  of  other  cities, 
other  counties,  of  the  State,  of  the  Federal  government?  Do  other 
jurisdictions  face  the  same  problems  that  we  do,  and  if  so,  what 
solutions  have  they  found? 

These  and  related  questions  will  be  examined  as  ve  take  a lock 
at  government  finances  in  other  jurisdictions. 

Sec.  3*01  — - All  U.S,  Cities:  Total  revenues  for  all  cities  across 

our  Nation  rose  100  per  cent  in  the  10-year  period  ending  with  1966-67. 
During  that  same  period,  San  Francisco  City  and  County  revenues  went  up 
95*3  per  cent.  Expenditures  for  all  U.S.  cities  during  that  same  decade 
advanced  89.6  per  cent,  just  slightly  more  than  the  89.3  per  cent 
increase  in  San  Francisco’s  expenditures  between  1937-58  and  1966-67. 

Just  as  in  San  Francisco,  the  property  tax  nationwide  constitutes 
the  backbone  of  municipal  revenues.  But  its  proportionate  contribution 
to  total  general  revenues  has  been  on  the  -decrease,  as  is  shewn  in  Table  20. 

Total  municipal  government  employment  (on  a full-time  equivalent 
basis)  rose  from  1,297,000  to  1,766,000,  or  36.2  per  cent,  during  the 
decade  ended  with  1966-67,  while  in  San  Francisco,  total  permanent 
positions,  exclusive  of  certificated  public  school  personnel,  went 
up  from  16,809  to  19,388,  or  15.3  per  cent. 

One-seventh  of  all  city  general  expenditure  was  for  education. 

Only  a minority  of  city  governments  operate  public  schools,  but  sore 
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TABLE  20 


COMPOSITION  OF  GENERAL  REVENUES 

, ALL  U.S. 

CITIES  . 

1957-58 

1966-67 

Property  taxes  

46.3 

37.9 

Other  taxes  

17.4 

16.5 

Intergovernmental  revenue  

18.9 

26.5 

Current  charges  

10.4 

11.5 

Miscellaneous 

7.2 

7.7 

TOTALS  

100.0 

100.0 

Source : "Th$  Municipal 

Yearbook,  1969" 


of  the  Nation's  largest  cities  are  in  this  group,  Among  all  U.S. 
cities,  police  protection  ranked  second  in  general  expenditure  by 
function.  Sanitation  was  third,  health  and  hospitals  fourth,  fire 
protection  fifth  and  public  v/elfare  sixth.  For  a more  detailed 
breakdown,  see  Appendix  "F". 

Among  major  expenditure  categories  in  San  Francisco  for  1966-67, 
public  welfare  ranked  first,  and  public  schools  was  second  (refer 
to  Table  3)»  Hanking  third  was  "public  safety,"  which  combined 
police  and  fire  protection,  Department  of  Electricity,  Building 
Inspection,  Agriculture,  Weights  and  Measures,  Coroner,  Public 
Pound,  and  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 

Only  a few  large  cities  have  public  welfare  expenditure,  which 
is  made  mainly  by  county  and  state  governments.  Three-fourths  of 
the  spending  by  U.S,  cities  in  1966-67  for  this  function  was  by 
five  major  municipalities,  including  San  Francisco.  The  others, 
which  are  in  effect  city-county  governments,  are  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C. 

For  a detailed  breakdown  of  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
Nation's  25  largest  cities,  see  Appendix  "G". 
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Sec*  3.02  — All  Governments:  Looking  at  the  total  governmental 

fiscal  picture,  revenues  for  all  governments  (Federal,  State,  local)* 
totaled  252.6  billion  dollars  for  1966-67 1 an  increase  of  95*7  per 
cent  over  total  revenues  of  130.4  billion  dollars  in  1957-58. 

San  Francisco’s  total  revenues  gain  for  the  same  decade  was  95  par 
cent.  Table  21  shows  that  the  revenue  gain  of  155*2  per  cent  for  all 
States  during  the  same  10-year  period  ranked  first,  while  total 
Federal  revenues  gained  only  87.6  per  cent  to  rank  last  among  the 
five  levels  of  government* 

That  portion  of  total  revenues  which  is  derived  from  taxes  is 
shown  separately  in  Table  21.  Taoc  revenues  for  all  governments 
amounted  to  176.1  billion  dollars  in  1966-67*  The  10-year  increase 
was  79  P©r  cent.  San  Francisco’s  tax  revenues  rose  84.1  per  cent 
during  this  decade.  State  tax  revenues  topped  the  list  again  with 
a 114  per  cent  gain,  while  Federal  tax  revenues  increased  the  least, 
with  a 69*5  per  cent  rise. 

From  a per  capita  standpoint,  Americans  paid  on  the  average 
$890  in  taxes  in  1966-67  to  all  governments.  The  further  per  capita 
breakdown  on  tax  revenues:  Federal  government  $582,  all  States  and 

all  local  governments  $508,  and  San  Francisco  $287.  (Taxes  paid  by 
San  Franciscans  are  included  in  the  figures  for  all  States,  local 
governments. ) 

Total  expenditures  for  all  governments  in  the  United  States  rose 
from  134.9  billion  dollars  in  1957-58  to  257*8  billion  dollars  a 
decade  later,  the  increase  being  91*1  per  cent.  As  shown  in  Table  21, 
San  Francisco's  total  expenditures  during  this  period  went  up  89. 1 per 
cent.  The  States  showed  the  sharpest  expenditure  rise  in  the  10  years 
ending  with  1966-67. 

On  the  average  San  Franciscans  paid  $457  in  taxes  to  support 
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- TABLE  21 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL,  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO  GOVERNMENTS,  10- YEAR  COMPARISON,  1957-58  AND  1966-67  . 


Amount  (mil.  dol.)  **Per 


Total  Revenue s : 


•All  Gov'ts  130,403 

Federal  86,006 

♦All  States, Local  Gov'ts.  49,262 

All  States  26,191 

♦All  Local  Gov'ts  .......  31,202 

San  Francisco  179 


Tax  Revenues: 

♦All  Gov'ts  98,387 

Federal 68,007 

♦All  States, Local  Gov'ts.  30,380 

All  States  14,919 

♦All  Local  Gov'ts  .......  15,461 

San  Francisco  113 


Total  Expenditures; 


♦All  Gov'ts 134,931 

Federal  86,054 

♦All  States, Local  Gov'ts.  53,712 

All  States  28,080 

♦All  Local  Gov'ts  33,877 

San  Francisco 175 


1966-67 

Increase 

% 

Increase 

Capita 

1966-67 

252,563 

122,150 

93.7 

si, 276 

161,351 

75,545 

87.6 

815 

106,581 

57,319 

116.4 

539 

61,082 

34,891 

133.2 

64,608 

33,406 

107.1 

349 

170 

95.0 

481 

176,121 

77,734 

79.0 

890 

115,121 

4?,ll4 

69.3 

582 

61,000 

50,620 

100.8 

308 

31,926 

17,007 

114.0 

29,074 

13,613 

88.0 

208 

95 

84.1 

287 

257,800 

122,869 

91.1 

1,303 

166,849 

80,795 

93«9 

843 

105,978 

52,266 

97.3 

536 

58,760 

30,680 

109.3 

66,648 

32,771 

96.7 

331 

156 

89.1 

457 

♦Aggregates  exclude  duplicative  transactions  between  levels  of  government. 

♦♦Based  on  estimated  population  as  of  July  1,  1967*  (S.F,  pop.  was  725,000) 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  tho  United  States,  1969*  S.F.  Controller's  Reports 
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their  City  and  County  government  in  1966-67.  During  that  6ame  year, 
citizens  of  all  states  (including  San  Franciscans)  paid  on  the 
average  $536  to  support  state  and  local  governments,  and  $843  to  their 
Federal  government. 


Sec,  3.021  --  Federal  Government:  Of  the  $115,121,000,000  in 

taxes  collected  in  1566-67  by  the  U.S.  Government,  53*4  per  cent 
was  from  individual  income  and  29.5  per  cent  was  from  corporation 
income.  Taxes  brought  in  71*3  per  cent  of  total  Federal  revenue 
for  that  year. 

In  California,  Federal  Collections  through  the 
service  amounted  to  $16,777,444,000  in  1968-69*  the 


Internal  Revenue 
equivalent  of 


TAELS  21-A 


IHTERNAi.  REVENUE  COLLECTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA,  BY  PRINCIPAL  SOURCE,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1950  TO  196* 

(In  thoutcndi} 
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$858.00  per  capita  (based  on  the  estimated  State  population  of 
19,554,000  as  of  July  1,  1968).  Table  21-A  provides  a breakdown 
of  Internal  Revenue  collections  in  California.  Collections  in  the 
State  increased  93.3  per  cent  between  I960  and  1968.  The  1968 
collections  were  353  per  cent  above  those  for  1950* 


Sec,  3.022  — State  of  California:  State  government  revenuee 

totaled  $5,441,660,000  in  1968-69,  up  147.5  per  cent  from  1959-60 
when  the  figure  was  $2,198,358,000.  The  acceleration  in  State 
revenues  was  greater  than  the  103.6  per  cent  increase  in  City  and 
County  revenues  during  the  same  decade. 

State  expenditures  rose  from  $2,085,584  in  1959-60  to 
$5,202,163,000  in  1968-69.  The  increase  was  149.4  per  cent. 

San  Francisco  expenditures,  during  the  same  period,  went  up  109.9  per  cent. 


TABLE  21-B 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD  OF  STATE  TAXES,  19S0-71 
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A detailed  breakdown  of  the  State’s  revenues  and  expenditures 
is  provided  in  Appendix  KH,!*  A breakdown  of  State  taxes 
collected  is  shown  in  Table  21-B. 


Sec,  3*025  "Division"  of  Tax  Sources:  In  an  unofficial  way 

the  various  governmental  levels  have  concentrated  on  certain  sources 
of  tax  revenue.  For  example * nearly  all  property  taxes  are 
collected  at  the  local  level.  There  is  considerable  overlapping, 
too.  The  income  tax,  once  thought  of  almost  exclusively  as  within 
- the  Federal  domain,  has  become  an  ever  increasingly  important  revenue 
producer  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 


The  ‘'division’5  of  tax  sources  is  illustrated  in  the  figures 


below,  which  were  for  the 

fiscal  year  1966-67* 

(These  figures 

are 

for  tax  revenues  only,  and 

do  not  reflect  receipts  from  the  various 

other  sources.) 

Tax  Source 

S.F. 

Calif. 

U.S. 

From  all  taxes  ...... 

100.05S 

100.0% 

Property 

— 

— 

Sales  

30.8 

— 

Hotel  room  

— 

— 

Individual  income  . . • 

14.6 

53*4 

Bank,  corp.  income  . . 

13*3 

29.5 

Highway  users  ....... 

23.4 

2.8 

Alcohol  beverage  . . . . 

2.6 

4.4 

Tobacco  ............. 

2.2 

3.3 

Inheritance,  gift  ... 

3*3 

3.4 

Horse  racing  ........ 

1.4 

— 

Other  

3*4 

3.2 

Sec.  5-03  — All  California  Cities  and  Counties:  Other  California 

cities  and  counties,  like  San  Francisco,  have  been  experiencing  higher 
revenues  and  expenditures.  California’s  402  cities  received  general 
revenues  of  $2,083,353,863  in  1968-69,  an  increase  of  117.5  per  cent 
over  the  5958,021,775  received  in  1959-60.  During  this  same  decade, 
revenues  for  the  State’s  58  counties  rose  from  $1,261,574,546  to 
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TABLE  21-C 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES*  AND  COUNTIES*, 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO,  COMPARISON,  1959-60  AND  1968-69 


Revenues**  1959°60 

All  Calif.  Cities......  $ 958,021,775 

All  Calif.  Counties....  1,261,574,546 

Tot. -Cities  & Counties. «$2, 219 *596,321 
City  & Co.  of  S.F.  ....  202,412,389 

Expenditures** 

All  Calif.  Cities 3 928,831,980 

All  Calif.  Counties....  1,236,616,629 
Tot, -Cities  & Counties.  $2,165,446,609 
City  & Co.  of  S.F.  ....  198,600,879 


1968-69 

Amount 

Increase 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

S2, 083, 353, 86? 

31,125,352,088 

117*5 

5,270,244,099 

2,008,669,553 

159*2 

35,555*597*962 

$3, 134, 001,641 

141.2 

422,160,955 

219,748,566 

108.6 

$2,003*631*293 

31*074,799*313 

115.7 

3,223,797,279 

1,987,180,650 

160.7 

$5,227*428,572 

S3, 061, 979s96S 

141.4 

416,797,188 

218,196*309 

109.9 

* Inclusive  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
**Exclusive  of  public  service  enterprises  and  bond  funds 


Source:  Calif.  State  Controller's  Reports 

S.F.  Controller's  Reports 


$3,270,244,099,  or  159*2  per  cent.  When  the  revenues  for  cities  and 
counties  were  added  together,  the  increase  was  141.2  per  cent.  For 
San  Francisco,  a combined  city  and  county,  the  increase  was  108.6 
per  cent  during  this  same  period.  In  all  cases,  revenues  were 
exclusive  of  city  and/or  county  owned  enterprises  and  bond  funds. 

Expenditures  for  all  cities  in  California  rose  from  $928,831*980 
in  1959-60  to  32,003*631,293  in  1968-69*  or  115.7  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  expenditures  for  all  counties  went  up  from  31,236,616,629 
to  $3,223,797*279*  or  160.7  per  cent.  Added  together,  the  expenditure 
rise  for  the  10-year  period  was  141.4  per  cent.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
increase  was  only  109*9  per  cent. 

During  this  decade,  the  State’s  population  increased  from 
15,288,000  to  19,856,000,  or  by  29*9  pen  cent, 

i • '* 
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Sec 9 ■— * Selected  California  Cities:  Detailed  comparisons  of  San 

Francisco  revenues  and  expenditures  with  selected  California,  cities  for  1963-69 
are  shown  in  Appendixes  tsIft  and  18  J‘*  » However,  these  direct  comparisons 

with  cities  are  not  too  meaningful  because  of  San  Francisco  being  both  a city 
and  a county* 

It  is  obvious  from  Appendix  "I”  that  the  cities  selected  for  comparison  — 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Jose  and  Sacramento,  rely  to  a lesser 
extent  than  does  San  Francisco  on  the  property  tax  as  a proportion  of  total 
revenue.  Also,  Appendix  , points  up  that  Los  Angelos  collected  $10, 831,^17 
from  recreation-park  service  fees  in  1968-69,  compared  to  $2,73?9288  by 
San  Francisco,  And  in  business  license  revenues,  Los  Angeles®  collections 
were  nearly  5 times  greater  than  were  San  Francisco’s, 

Only  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  are  shown  as  having  any  revenues  from 
sewer  permits.  Note  that  while  in  San  Francisco  the  revenue  from  engineering 
fees  is  minor,  such  fees  produce  significant  amounts  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  San  Jose, 

Expenses  and  outlays  are  compared  with  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland  for  1968-69  in  Appendix  ,SJ"«  Because  San  Francisco  also  is  a 
county,  the  expenditures  comparison  is  even  less  valid  than  that  for 
revenues. 


Voters  seldom  elect  to  increase  taxes,  yet  in  Cincinnati 
on  Hay  5*  1970,  they  approved  increasing  that  city’s  income 
tax  from  1 per  cent  to  1*7  per  cent.  Of  the  .7  p&r  cent 
raise,  «15  per  cent  was  earmarked  for  capital  improvements, 

— Municipal  Finance  News  Letter 
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(Sec.  4.00) 

: FACTORS  THAT  DIRECTLY  AFFECT  EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures  for  personal  services  constitute  a major  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  government.  In  the  City  and  County  it  amounts  to  more 
than  two-thirds.  The  amount  expended  for  personal  services  is 
governed  by  rates  of  pay,  by  related  salary  costs  and  by  the  number 
of  employees.  Other  factors  directly  influencing  expenditures  include 
the  extent  of  services  provided  and  the  costs  of  materials,  supplies, 
equipment,  contractual  services,  fixed  charges  and  debt  service. 

Sec.  4,01  — Personal  Services.  Condensation:  Salaries  and  wages  paid 

to  City  and  County  employees,  including  public  schools,  totaled  $260,557,239 
in  1968-69.  This  figure  does  not  include  City  and  County  contributions  of 
$15,599,540  toward  the  employees  retirement  plan,  $4,442,380  for  Social 
Security,  and  $1,683,691  into  the  employees  health  plan  system. 

The  1968-69  salary  and  wage  payments  were  up  89.8  per  cent  over  the 
$130,452,903  paid  in  1959-60,  when  salaries  and  wages  amounted  to  65.7  per 
cent  of  total  expenditures.  The  ratio  was  62.8  per  cent  in  1968-69. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  to  all  San  Francisco  workers,  both  in  private 
and  public  employment,  rose  45  per  cent  between  i960  and  1969.  The  20-year 
increase  was  110.4  per  cent.  Over  the  past  two  decades  salaries  and  wages 
consistently  have  represented  about  63  per  cent  of  total  San  Francisco 
personal  income. 

City  and  County  salary  and  wage  rates  are  adjusted  annually  to  match 
those  paid  in  like  jobs  in  comparable  private  and  public  jurisdictions. 

But  rate  increases  are  but  one  of  the  two  reasons  for  th6  89,8  per  cent 
gain  in  salary  and  wage  payments  in  the  decade  ending  with  1968-69.  The 
other:  total  employments  rose  by  5*587  or  26.7  per  cent  during  the  same 

period. 
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Sec . 4.02  — Personal  Services,  Employments:  The  number  of  City 


and  County  employments  (permanent  positions),  inclusive  of  certificated 
school  personnel,  increased  from  21,002  in  1960-61  to  27,520  in  1969-70, 
or  by  31  per  cent.  During  this  same  10-year  period,  total  wage  and 
salary  civilian  government  workers  in  California,  including  those  in 
education,  increased  by  57.4  per  cent.  The  number  of  workers  in  State 
and  local  governments,  exclusive  of  Federal  civilian  employees  in 
California,  rose  by  65  per  cent.  , 

City  and  County  workers,  excluding  certificated  school  personnel, 
increased  in  number  from  17,184  to  22,146  in  the  decade  ending  with 
1969-70.  The  gain  was  28.9  per  cent,  as  shown  in  Table  22.  The 
number  of  certificated  school  personnel  rose  from  3»8l8  to  5,574,  or 
by  40.8  per  cent,  during  the  same  time  period.  For  a 20-year 
comparison,  see  Appendix  ”Ktf  . 


TABLE  22 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT , COMPARISON,  1960-61  AND  1969-70 


Employment 

Category 

Fiscal 

Year 

1960-61 

Fiscal 

Year 

1969-70 

Increase 

or 

Decroase 

Per  cent 
Change 

Miscellaneous 

. 9, **05 

14,850 

5,447 

57.9 

Police  & Fire  ........... 

. 5,420 

5,563 

143 

.4 

K - Trades  & Crafts  ..... 

. 2,201 

1,620 

- 581 

- 2.6 

Muni  Ry.  Carmen  ......... 

1,950 

1,849 

- 101 

- .5 

Courts  

. 210 

264 

54 

25-7 

Sub- total  

. 17,184 

22,146 

4,962 

28.9 

Cert.  School  Personnel  .. 

5,818 

5.371* 

1,556 

40.8 

TOTAL  

0 21,002 

27,520 

6,518 

31.0 

Source:  S.F.  Civil  Service  Commission 

S.F.  Unified  School  District 
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The  31  per  cent  increase  in  City  and  County  employments  over  the 
last  decade  compares  favorably  at  all  governmental  levels  in  California, 
as  evidenced  by  Table  23.  Note  that  educational  employments  have  been 
segregated  from  employments  for  cities  and  counties.  The  increase  in 
educational  workers  leads  all  other  categories,  with  a 92  per  cent  gain 
in  the  10-year  period. 


TABLE  23 

WAGE  AND  SALARY  CIVILIAN  GOVERNMENT  WORKERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA,  COMPARISON  1960-61  AND  1969-70 


Actual 

Estimate 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1960-61 

1969-70* 

Increase 

Increase 

Total 

920,300 

1,448,932 

528,632 

57.4 

Federal  

259*600 

358,550 

98,950 

38.1 

State  8c  Local 

660,700 

1,050.382 

429,682 

65.O 

City  (includes  S.F.)  . 

119*900 

158,556 

38*656 

32.2 

County  

106,800 

168,676 

61,876 

57.9 

Education  

308,300 

591*924 

283*624 

92.0 

Other  State  & Local  .. 

125,100 

171,226 

46,126 

36.9 

^Estimate  based  on  projection  of  data  for  1959-60  through  1967-68. 
Source : California  Statistical  Abstract,  1969 


Sec.  4.021  — Personal  Services.  3 Largo  Departments : Of  the  5*587  new 

employments  added  to  the  City  and  County  payrolls  between  1959-60  and  1968-69 
inclusive,  3*265*  or  58.4  per  cent  were  in  three  large  departments  — Social 
Services,  Health  and  Schools.  The  10-year  increase  for  Social  Services,  as 
shown  by  Table  23-A,  was  253  pen  cent,  with  employments  up  from  415  to  1,463. 
The  combined  gain  over  the  decade  for  the  3 large  departments  was  38  per  cent, 
compared  to  an  increase  of  only  19  per  cent  for  all  other  City  and  County 
departments. 

Wages  and  salaries  in  these  3 large  departments  likewise  represented  more 
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TAfiLE  23- a 


PERSONAL  SERVICES,  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  HEALTH,  SCHOOLS 
AND  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS , 10-YEAR  COMPARISON 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

No.  of  Employments 

1959-60 

1968-69 

Increase 

Increase 

Social  Services  .. 

415 

1,463 

1,048 

253 

Public  Health  .... 

3,684 

796 

28 

Public  Schools  . . . 

1,421 

27 

Sub-Total  

11,772 

3,265 

38 

All  Other  Depts.  . 

..  12,444 

14,766 

-2.1^2 

19 

Total  

26,538 

5,587 

27 

Wages  and  Salaries: 

Social  Services  . . 

2,095,728 

$ 10,402,828 

$ 8,307,100 

396 

Public  Health  . . . . 

32,278,116 

18,704,766 

138 

Public  Schools  ... 

77,814,541 

41,203,673 

113 

Sub-Total  ...... 

52,279,946  $120,495,485 

S 68,215,538 

118 

All  Other  Depts.  . 

o.  78,172.957 

140,061,747 

61,388.790 

79 

Total 

..$130,452,903  $260,557,232 

$130,104,329 

100 

Source:  S.F.  Controller’s  Records 


than  half  of  the  total  wage  and  salary  costs  of  all  other  City  and  County 
Departments*  The  amount  increased  nearly  4 00  per  cent  in  the  Social  Services 
Department  (see  Table  23-A).  The  combined  gain  for  the  3 large  departments  was 
lib  per  cent,  while  for  all  other  departments  the  increase  was  79  per  cent. 
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(Sec.  5.00) 


LOCAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


City  and  County  expenditures,  and  in  turn  revenues,  are  directly 
affected  by  the  cost  of  personal  services,  materials,  supplies, 
equipment,  etc.  The  cost  of  local  government  is  less  responsive 
than  is  the  private  sector  to  orthodox  economic  indicators  such  as 
the  consumer  price  index,  retail  sales,  population  changes,  personal 
and  corporate  income,  unemployment,  and  others.  However,  there  is  a 
relationship  to  the  local  economy,  both  from  a causative  and  effect 
standpoint.  We  shall  examine  several  of  these  local  economic 
indicators. 

Sec.  5-01  ~~  Consumer  Price  Index:  Probably  the  best  known 

economic  barometer  is  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  is  compiled  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  data  is  based  on  the  average 
of  the  years  1957-59  equals  100. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  measures  the  average  change  in  prices 
of  goods  and  services  purchased  by  urban  v.age-earner  and  clerical- 


1961  1S62  1963  1 96*  1965  1965  1957  1968  1969  1970 
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1958  1959  1960 


TABLE  24 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 
AND  THE  U.S.,  10- YEAR  COMPARISON,  I960  TO  1970 

(Based  on  the  average  of 
the  years  1957-59  » 100) 


Year 

San 

Francisco 

Los 

Angeles 

U.S. 

I960 

104.5 

104.1 

103.1 

1961 

105.8 

105.4 

, 104.2 

1962 

107.4 

106.6 

105.4 

1963 

108.9 

108.2 

106.7 

1964 

110.6 

110.2 

108.1 

1965 

112.7 

112.5 

109.9 

1966 

115.6 

114.7 

113.1 

196? 

119.0 

117.6 

116.3 

1968 

124.3 

122.2 

121.2 

1969 

131-1 

128.0 

127.7 

1970 

136. I* 

132.2** 

133.2- 

* Average  for  first  quarter,  1970. 

** Average  for  March,  1970 

Source?  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


earner  families.  Items  measured  include  food,  housing,  apparel, 
transportation,  medical  care,  personal  care,  reading  and  recreation. 

The  San  Francisco  index  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970  was  136.1, 
sn  increase  of  30.2  per  cent  over  the  I960  index  of  104.1.  The 
nationwide  index,  as  of  March,  1970,  stood  at  133*2.  A 10-year 
comparison  of  ncost-of-livingn  changes  for  San  Francisco,  Lcs  Angeles 
and  the  U.S.,  is  shown  xn  Table  24. 


Sec.  3*02— -Personal  Income:  Personal  income  in  S.F.  totaled 

$4,322,000,000  in  1969,  up  52.5  per  cent  over  the  $2,966,000,000 
for  I960.  By  far  the  largest  source  of  personal  income  was  wages 
and  salaries,  the  proportion  being  59.4  per  cent  in  1969.  Ranking 


TABLE  25 


PERSONAL  INCOME  BY  SOURCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO; 
10- YEAR  COMPARISON,  I960  AND  1969 


I960 

1969* 

Amount 

Increase 

Per  Cent 
Increaso 

Wages  & Salaries  • • • . • 

$1,854,000,000 

$2,685,000,000 

$ 831,000,000 

44.8 

Other  Labor  Income  ... 

72,000,000 

145,000,000 

73,000,000 

1.0 

Proprietor's  Income  .. 

265,000,000 

327,000,000 

62,000,000 

23.4 

Property  Income  

556,000,000 

933,000,000 

377,000,000 

67.8 

Transfer  Payments  .... 

219,000,000 

432,000,000 

213,000,000 

97.3 

TOTAL 

$2, 966,000,000 

$4,522,000,000 

$1,556,000,000 

52.5 

Note:  Figures  may  not 

add,  due  to  rounding. 

*1969  figures  based  on 

projection  of  increases  between 

I960  and  1969. 

Source:  Calif*  Dept,  of  Finance 


second  was  property  income,  with  20.6  per  cent.  Table  25  provides 
a breakdown  by  source,  comparing  i960  with  1969. 

A breakdown  of  San  Francisco  personal  incomes  by  adjusted 


TABLE  26 

PERSONAL  INCOME,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS, 
AS  REPORTED  ON  CALIFORNIA  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

(1967  Income  Year) 


Source : Calif,  Franchise  Tax  Board  1968  Annual  Report 
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TABLE  27 

PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA,  AND  THE  U.S.,  I960  TO  1969 


Year 

S.F. 

Calif. 

U.S. 

I960 

$4,000 

$2,709 

$2,215 

1961 

4,095 

2,791 

2,264 

1962 

4,407 

3,001 

2,368 

1963 

4,565 

3,136 

2,455 

1964 

4,956 

3,133 

2,586 

1965 

5, 148 

3,253 

2,765 

1966 

5, 413 

3,451 

2,978 

1967 

5,  <*68 

3,631 

3,159 

1968 

6,065 

3,916 

3,412 

1969 

6,397p 

4,179p 

3,662p 

p-  Preliminary 


Source:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Office  of 

Business  Economics 

Calif e Deptc  of  Finance 


gross  income  class,  as  reported  on  State  income  tax  returns  for 
the  1967  taxable  year,  is  shown  in  Table  26.  This  table  reveals 
that  $30,822,546  (51.4  per  cent)  of  the  personal  income  taxes  paid 
to  the  State  for  1967  came  from  only  8,995  taxpayers,  each  of  whoa 
had  an  adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of  $25,000.  These  8,995 
represented  only  3*4  per  cent  of  the  26 3,975  persons  filing  returns 
with  the  State. 

San  Francisco  per  capita  personal  income  was  ^6,397  in  1969, 
as  shown  in  Table  27.  This  figure  was  60  more  than  the  I960  per 
capita  personal  income-  of  $4,000.  The  average  San  Francisco  personal 
income  in  1969  amounted  to  35  per  cent  more  than  the  California  per 
capita,  and  was  43  per  cent  above  the  national  average. 


Sec.  5.03  --  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade:  Retail  sales  in  San  Francisco 

reached  an  all-time  high  of  $1,884, 375,000  in  1968.  The  dollar  volume  repre- 
sented a 33.8  per  cent  gain  over,  a 5-year  period.  This  achievement  during  a 
time  of  exploding  suburban  shopping  center  development  and  population  growth 
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spoke  well  for  efforts  to  preserve  a strong  downtown  business  center. 

Bay  Area  retail  sales  increased  41.6  per  cent  between  19&3  an^  1968.  as 
shown  in  Table  28.  Contra  Costa  County  had  the  highest  percentage  gain  during 
this  period.  Per  capita  retail  sales  of  $2,011  in  tho  5-county  metropolitan 
area  (San  Francisco,  Alamoda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin  and  San  Mateo)  compared 
with  $1,895  for  the  State  and  $1,675  for  the  Nation! . 

Retail  sales  in  San  Francisco  accounted  for  5 per  cent  of  total  retail 
sales  in  all  of  California  in  1967. 

Turning  to  wholesale  trade,  San  Francisco  sales  totaled  $6,016,603,000 
in  1967,  or  13.6  per  cent  of  all  wholesale  sales  in  the  State  that  year. 

San  Francisco *s  2,584  wholesale  trade  establishments  provided  a $253,485,000 
payroll  in  1967. 


TABLE  28 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES,  9 BAY  AREA  COUNTIES 
COMPARISON,  1963  WITH  1968 


Amount  Per  Cent 


1963 

1968 

Increase 

Increase 

Alameda 

$1,490,615,000 

$2,053,206,000 

$ 562,591,000 

57.7 

Contra  Costa 

583,707,000 

907,042,000 

323,335,000 

89.7 

Marin 

233,775,000 

365,365.000 

131,590,000 

* 56.3 

San  Francisco 

1,408,645,000 

1,884,375,000 

475,730,000 

33.8 

San  Mateo 

723,463,000 

1,034,556,000 

311,093,000 

43.0 

Napa 

87,536,000 

119,030,000 

31,494,000 

36.0 

Santa  Clara 

1,263,689,000 

1,898,797,000 

635,108,000 

50.3 

Solano 

204,376,000 

257,113,000 

52,737,000 

25.8 

Sonoma 

276.224,000 

364,820.000 

88.596.000 

32.1 

$6,272»030,000 

$8,884,304,000 

$2,612,274,000 

41.6 

SOURCE: 

California  State 

Board  of 

Equalization  reports. 


Sec.  5»04  — Conventions  & Visitors:  Convention  and  visitor 

spending  in  San  Francisco  amounted  to  $208,891*570  in  1969*  according 
to  the  San  Francisco  Convention  & Visitors  Bureau.  This  was  a 
decrease  of  $54,580,254,  or  14.2  per  cent,  over  1968.  However,  there 
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was  a 67.1  per  cent  gain  over  the  10-year  period  from  I960  to  1969, 
inclusive. 

The  10-year  comparison  shown  in  Table  29  reveals  that  convention 
registrants  spent  on  the  average  $219.09  in  San  Francisco  in  1969* 


TABLE  29 

CONVENTION  AND  VISITOR  SPENDING 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

COMPARISON,  i960  AND  1969 

' 

10-Year 

Per  Cent 

I960  1969 

Change 

Change 

Conventions: 

Number  

278 

70.0 

Registrants  • • . • 

-732,114 

-61.3 

Expenditures  • . • 

. $37 , 575 ,316  $101,438,021 

$63,862,705 

170.0 

Per  registrant. . 

. $31.44  $219.09 

$157.65 

596.9 

Visitors: 

Number. 

. 1,810,465  2,066,621 

256,156 

14.1 

Expenditures. . • . 

.$87,411, 940  $107 , 453 , 54  9 

S20, 041,609 

22.9 

Per  visitor 

. $48.28  $51.99 

S3.71 

7.7 

Totals : 

Persons 

. 3,005,557  2,529,621 

-475,958 

-15.8 

Expenditures. . . . 

$124,987,256  $208,891,570 

$83,904,314 

67.1 

Per  person. . . • . . 

$41.59  $82.58 

$40.99 

98.6 

TABLE  30 

S 

.F.  CONVENTION  AND  VISITOR 

SPEND 

mo,  1969 

Convention 

Visitor 

Amount  Per  Cent  Amount 

Per  Cent 

Hotels,  motels 

35.4 

$ 25,251,594 

23.5 

Restaurants  . . . 

26.9 

29,119,912 

27.1 

Beverages  

4.4 

5,372,667 

5.0 

Retail  stores  . 

15.3 

20,308,721 

18.9 

Transportation , 

sightseeing. . . 

6.7 

5,587,585 

5.2 

Recreation, night  clu'D3.  5»o33,405 

5.8 

9,778,273 

9.1 

Gas,  oil  

1.8 

6,124,852 

5.7 

Personal  services  .....  3,753,207 

3.7 

5,909,945 

5.5 

$101,438,021 

$107,453,549 

' 

Source:  S.F.  Convention 

& Visitors  Bureau 
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But  also  indicated  is  a big  drop  (6l.3  per  cent)  in  the  number  of 
convention  registrants  between  I960  and  1969. 

As  indicated  in  Table  30,  the  largest  beneficiaries  of  convention 
and  visitor  dollars  were  hotels,  motels  and  restaurants.  Not  far 
behind  were  retail  stores  and  night  clubs. 

I 

Sec.  5»05  --  Population:  Great  interest  awaits  the  results  of 

the  1970  census  with  regard  to  San  Francisco’s  population.  Has  it 

really  decreased  to  the  extent  estimated  by  the  California  Department 

h 

of  Finance?  (Estimate  for  July  1,  1970:  699,300)  Table  31  lists 

the  decennial  census  for  San  Francisco,  going  back  to  1950.  The 
census  figures  for  1850  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Annual  "intercensal"  estimates  are  prepared  by  the  State 
Department  of  Finance.  A 20-year  comparison  is  shown  in  Table  32. 
These  estimates  are  used  for  allocation  of  various  intergovernmental 


TABLE  31 

s. 

F.  DECENNIAL  CENSUS  FIGURES,  I85O-I96O 

Population 

Per  Cent 

Year 

Population* 

Change 

Change 

1850 

(returns  burned) 

i860 

56,802 



__ 

1870 

149,473 

92,671 

163.1 

1880 

233,959 

84,486 

56.5 

1890 

293,997 

65,033 

27.8 

1900 

342,782 

43,785 

14.6 

1910 

416,912 

74,130 

21.6 

1920 

506,676 

89,764 

21.5 

1950 

634,394 

127,718 

25.2 

1940 

634,536 

142 

.0 

1950 

775,357 

140,821 

22.2 

I960 

740,316 

-35,041 

-4.5 

*Ae  of  April 

1. 

- 

Source: 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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FIGURE  7 


POPULATION  TRENDS  --  5 BAY  AREA  COUNTIES 
1900  to  1990 
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revenues,  including  monies  for  health  programs,  libraries  and  street 
work. 


In  Figure  7,  : it  is  predicted  that  San  Francisco's  population 
will  continue  a slightly  downward  trend  until  1930  when  it  will  begin* 
to  climb  and  will  reach  750,000  by  1990.  For  a breakdown  of  San 
Francisco's  population  by  age  groups,  extending  into  1990,  see 


Appendix  "L". 


TABLE 

32 

S.F.  INTERCENSAL  ESTIMATES , 1951-1970 

Population 

Por  Cent 

Year 

Population* 

Change 

Change 

1950 

772,000 

1951 

779*700 

7*700 

1.0 

1952 

772,500 

765,200 

- 720 

-0.1 

1953 

- 730 

-0.1 

1954 

757,500 

740,200 

- 770 

-0.1 

1955 

-1,730 

-0.2 

1956 

754,900 

-5*300 

0.7 

1957 

735,100 

200 

0.0 

1958 

744,600 

9,500 

1.3 

1959 

743,400 

-1,200 

-1.6 

I960 

741,500 

-1,900 

-0.3 

1961 

746,000 

4,500 

0.6 

1962 

741,800 

-4,200 

-0.6 

1963 

740,800 

-1,000 

-0.1 

1964 

734,500 

-6,300 

-0.9 

1965 

728,600 

-5*900 

-0.8 

1966 

718,400 

-10,200 

-1.4 

1967 

725,000 

6,600 

0.9 

1968 

717*300 

-7*700 

-1.1 

1969 

706,900 

10,400 

-1.4 

1970 

699*800 

-7*100 

-1.0 

•As  of  July  1.  Source: 

Calif.  Dept,  of  Finance 

Sec*  5°06  — Housing  and  Construction:  San  Francisco's  residential 

housing  stock  consists  of  218,757  apartments  and  112,341  single-family 
dwelling  units,  according  to  a report  issued  in  December,  1969*  by  the 
San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning.  During  the  decade  from 
1959  through  1968,  there  were  26, 918  housing  units  added  (23,076 
apartments  and  3*337  single-family  unite)  and  5*233  housing  units 
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demolished  (3,689  apartments  and  1,5^9  single-family  units);  the  net 
10-year  addition  to  the  city’s  housing  stock  being  21,675  units.  Some 
household  characteristics,  as  disclosed  by  City  Planning’s  survey,  are 
illustrated  by  Figures  8,  9 and  10. 

It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a place  to  live  in 


San  Francisco.  Vacancy  rates,  according  to  the  City  Planning  survey, 
were  1.8  per  cent  for  studio  units,  2.9  per  cent  for  one-bedroom,  1.8 


per  cent  for  two  bedrooms,  and  2.3  per  cent  for  two  bedrooms  and  over. 


Issuance  of  building  permits  for  construction  of  new  housing  units 


FIGURE  10 


NUMBER  OF  S.F.  DWELLING  UNITS  FOR  WHICH  BUILDING 
PERMIT  APPLICATIONS  WERE  FILED,  1959  TO  1968 


&0UTC4;  OowJ  BrwSw*'!  end  A*«ociOlrt,  S-srrtj  let  D»,orlm«*i1  ol  Cr*y 
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TABLE  33 


NEW  HOUSING  UNITS  AUTHORIZED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS 
SELECTED  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES,  1962-1969 


State 

San 

Los 

San 

Santa 

Year 

Total 

Francisco 

Alameda 

Angeles 

Marin 

Mateo 

Clara 

1962.. 

. 250,558 

5,191 

13,480 

81,015 

3,805 

6,350 

18,880 

1963.. 

. 305,790 

4,224 

14,683 

106,435 

4,603 

9,033 

21,376 

1964.. 

. 261,572 

5,779 

12,021 

10,762 

89,019 

3,212 

7,311 

14,731 

1965.. 

. 180,274 

3,398 

52,011 

2,290 

6,691 

10,414 

1966.. 

. 99,436 

1,452 

5,220 

21,037 

1,603 

2,321 

6,709 

1967.. 

. 111,445 

1,270 

5,618 

23,511 

1,102 

2,665 

10,241 

1968.. 

. 159,747 

1,346 

7,892 

33,851 

1,497 

3,359 

17,563 

1969.. 

. 184,230 

752 

8,521 

41,095 

1,632 

3,099 

18,604 

Source:  Calif.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 


TABLE  33-A 

VALUE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND  NON- RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING  PERMITS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  , 1967-68-69 


1967 

1968 

1969  . . . 

Residential: 

New  units  .*.«..»«». ... 

$ 25,317,000 
14,024,000 

$ 21,696,000 
14,541,000 

$ 14,031,000 
17,983,000 

Alterations/Additions. . 

Sub  Total  .......... 

$ 39,341.000 

$ 36,237,000 

$ 32,014,000 

Non-Residential : 

Commercial  »••••••••... 

TndiiRtr'tal 

$ 94,104,000 
3,333,000 
18,619,000 
23,278,000 

S 93,098,000 
2,623,000 

19.357.000 

31.301.000 

$115,284,000 

1,624,000 

37.743.000 

21.188.000 

Alterations/'Additicns. . 
Other  ................. 

Sub  Total 

3139,334,000 

$178,675,000 

$146,379,000 

$182,616,000 

$175,839,000 

$207,853,000 

GRAND  TOTAL  ........... 

Source:  Calif.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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in  San  Francisco  has  dropped  off  sharply  since  1964  when  permits  for 
5,779  new  housing  units  were  authorized.  By  1969  the  figure  had  fallen 
to  only  752.  The  year  1966  marked  the  low  point  for  many  counties,  and 
for  total  housing  permits  for  the  entire  State,  as  indicated  by  Table* 33, 

The  value  of  non-residential  building  permits  issued  in  San 
Francisco  has  been  on  the  increase,  however,  as  Table  34  shows.  In 
fact,  the  1969  value  represented  a 20  per  cent  gain  over  1968,  and  a 
26.2  per  cent  improvement  over  1967. 

Sec.  5*07  — Assessed  Valuations,  Exemptions:  San  Francisco's 

assessed  valuation  of  land,  improvements  and  personal  property  subject 
to  the  ad  valorum  rate,  totaled  $2,179*285,970  for  1969-70.  Table  34 
provides  a 10-year  comparison;  also  it  reflects  the  assessment  ratio 
increases  resulting  from  AB  80  and  the  decline  in  personal  property 
assessments  since  1966-67* 

Exemptions  amounting  to  $177,160,352  in  assessed  value  in  1969-70 
included  $72,261,630  for  homeowner  and  business  inventory  exemptions. 

The  remaining  $104,898,722  was  for  tax  exempt  property  owned  by 
hospitals,  schools,  orphanages,  churches  and  other  charitable, 


TABLE  34 

ASSESSED  VALUATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  I96O-6I  TO  19-69-70 


Improve- 


Fiscal 

meats 

Year 

Land 

On  Land 

1960-61 

$372,649,025 

$ 800,478,485 

1961-62 

377,256,345 

832,824,595 

1962-63 

380,329,870 

865,137,770 

1963-64 

384,044,840 

901,753,450 

1964-65 

392,701,185 

946,965,075 

1965-66 

393,569,640 

988,757,583 

1966-67 

398,421,265 

1,028,086,589 

1967-68 

756,032,516 

1,197,225,441 

1968-69 

751,675,615 

1,262,436,063 

1969-70 

760,751,019 

1,310,391,692 

*?otal  assessed  valuer  subject  to  ad 


Personal 

Property 

Exemptions 

Net 

Valuation* 

$344,905,237 

$ 82,472,258 

$1*435,560,489 

356,005,674 

83,867,706 

1,482,218,908 

370,316,465 

85,159,806 

1,530,624,299 

380,242,354 

86,309,100 

1,579,731,544 

390,208,912 

88,811,298 

1,641,063,874 

398,260,405 

92,076,143 

1,688,511,485 

431,549,560 

94,537,689 

1,763,519,725 

310,729,112 

96,460,428 

2,167,526,641 

282,816,323 

101,623,637 

2,195,304,364 

285,303,611 

177,160,352 

2,179,285,970 

orvm  rate. 

Source: 

S.F.  Controller 
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TAELS  34-A 


WELFARE,  VETERANS , CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
TAX  EXEMPTIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO;  1960-61  AND  1968-69 


1960-1961 

1968-1969 

No.  Assessed  Value 

No. 

Assessed  Value 

Hospitals  18  $10,087,000  21  $26,471,000 

Church  358  16,471,000  424  25,477,000 

Schools  (below  college),  76  10,097,000  81  13,970,000 

Colleges  .. 11  3,087,000  13  10,347,000 

Veterans  ..37,686  26,735,000  9,338  9,156,000 

Other*  131  10.433.000  201  19.331.000 


TOTAL  38,280  $83,726,000  10,073  $104,802,000 

♦Includes  orphanages  ^OUR^E:  State  Board  of  Equalization 

Research  and  Statistics 


religious,  educational  and  welfare  organizations.  The  latter  figure 
covers  only  organizations  obliged  to  request  the  exemption  privilege 
on  a year-to-year  basis.  Government  owned  facilities  simply  are  not 
assessed. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  compiles  statistics  on  the  so- 
called  welfare,  veterans,  church,  and  college  exemptions  in  each 
California  county.  A 9~year  comparison  for  San  Francisco  is  provided 
in  Table  3 ^-A.  Note  the  sharp  dropoff  of  veterans  exemptions  between 
1960-61  and  1968-69.  The  rise  in  valuation  of  hospital  properties  can 
be  attributed  to  expansion  and  modernization. 


Sec.  5.08  — Employment:  Civilian  employment  in  San  Francisco, 

which  will  reach  an  estimated  5^1,100  at  mid-year  1970,  has  shown 
moderate  gains  over  the  past  decade.  But  the  rate  of  growth  has 
been  considerably  slower  than  the  Bay  Area  as  a whole.  San  Francisco's 
job  total  still  leads"ahead  those  in  adjacent  counties  (see  Table  35), 
but  its  share  of  the  Bay  Area's  employment  market  is  declining. 

As  indicated  by  Table  35-A,  more  than  13,000  jobs  have  been  lost 
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TABLE  35 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT* , 5-COUNTY  SAN  FRANCISCO- OAKLAND 
METROPOLITAN  AREA,  1959,  19&+  AND  1969 


July 

July 

July 

5-Year 

10-Year 

County 

1252 

1964 

1969 

Gain  ^ 

Gain  p 

Alameda  ....... 

347,400 

351,700 

457.000 

9.9 

31.5 

Contra  Costs  . 

101,200 

121,400 

154,200 

20.0 

52.4 

Karin 

31,500 

41,900 

54,900 

31.5 

72.6 

San  Francisco.. 

, 472,100 

491,100 

534,200 

4.0 

13.2 

San  Mateo  . . . . . 

130,900 

156,000 

210,600 

19.2 

60.9 

TOTAL  ... 

. 1,083,400 

1,192,100 

1,410,900 

10.0 

30.2 

^Workers  at  their  county  SOURCE : California  Department  of 

of  employment  ' Human  Resources  Development 


TABLE  35-A 

ESTIMATED 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

JULY  1955,  JULY 

1965  - JULY  1969 

(In  Thousands) 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

1 95a 

1 965 

.566 

.c67 

■J.Sfr 

it&q 

TOTAL  •=■  ALL  I'GUSTRILS „ 

...  ^66.6 

491.1 

* 

507.4 

513.0 

524.3 

534.2 

Agriculture 

Klk'CRM  Extraction  ttTIT 

% 

.3 

21.2 

.4 

,3 

CONST  RLJCTI  oh  

|Q  0 

9? 

22.1 

21.5 

21.8 

tfAS'UPACTuRI  nc 

iy«7 

60.7 

17.8 

1.6 

7.6 

61.7 

18.5 

1.7 

6.9 

60. : 

5S.o 

59.7 

Durable  Goods  ................ 

i7.5 
. 1.6 

i7. 1 

» 7.9 

llK=FR  i F 11  hMITURC  

1.6 

1.6 

Primary  i Fabricated  Metals 

7.9 

7.1 

7.2 

. 7.3 

kcnelectri c al  Machinery..... 

3.5 

3.0 

2.7 

2,6 

i.( 

2.6 

2.6 

Flfctrical  Machinery 

1.5 

.8 

1.0  . 

i.i 

1.1 

Transportation  Equipment  ... 

4.1 

1.8 

3.1 

2.8 

2.2 

2.7 

Other  Durables  ............. 

3.7 

3.0 

2.9  *' 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

Non curable  Goods .......... 

45.4 

42,9 

43.4 

42.6 

41.9 

41.8 

Canning  k Preserving  ....... 

M 

3.6 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.6 

Other  Food ... 

13.5 

11.4 

It. 8 

i 1 .2 

10.5 

10.2 

Textiles  k Apparel 

7.9 

8.0 

8.7 

8.5 

8.3 

8.6 

Paper  k Printing . 

14.5 

14.3 

13.2 

13.2 

13.3 

13.4 

Chemicals  k P etrdlelfi  ...... 

5.9 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

Othfr  Nondurable s .t*. 

.7 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.5 

TPANS.,  CO^K.f  k utilities 

55.1 

! 53.9 

57.1 

60.0 

60.9 

61.8 

Trace 

III. 8 

108.2 

»07.9  . 

108.0 

109.2 

111. 5 

Wholesale 

49.1 

45.5 

44.6  : 

44.6 

*4.7 

44.8 

66.7 

67.0 

Fetail  

62.7 

62.7 

63.3 

63.4 

64.3 

Finance— InsurANtE— Real  Estate 

46.0 

58.0 

59.0 

6l. 2 

64.2 

Services ..... 

$0.3 

108.0 

IlG.I 

111.5 

h5.3 

1 18.1 

Goye^ent  

7i.5 

81.3 

68.4 

69.9 

93.0 

All  0-ver  

.5 

.7 

.8 

.6 

.8 

•• 

r Source : 

Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development  | 
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Unemployment  as  a per  cent  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  in  the 
so-called  San  Francisco-Oakland  Labor  Market  Area (counties  of  Alameda, 
Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo)  was  5*1  as  of  May 
1970,  compared  to  3.7  for  the  same  month  in  19^9.  Unemployment  for 

May,  1970,  was  an  estimated  70,400,  while  there  were  an  estimated 

l 300 

^^fOxl-600-  working  in  the  5-county  area.  The  estimated  273.100  civilian 
employees  of  Federal,  State  and  local  government  in  the  area  represented 
19.5  per  cent  of  total  employment  as  of  March  1970. 

Nationwide,  the  jobless  rate  shot  up  from  4,4  in  Inarch  1970,  to 
5,0  in  May,  1970.  Ths  five  month  increase  since  December  1969,  w^en 
the  rate  was  3«5,  Mas  been  43  per  cent. 


TABLE  35-3 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT , SAN 
FRANCISCO  AND  5-C0UNTY  METRO  AREA,  1958-1970 


As  of 

Jobs 

Jobs 

Metro 

Unemploy- 

ment 

lietro 

July 

1958  

S.F, 

Area 

Area 

466,600 

1,039,200 

63,000 

1959  * 

472,100 

1,083,400 

49,600 

I960  

475,900 

1,096,300 

57,900 

1961  ........ 

476,700 

1,106,300 

69,800 

1962  

482,100 

1,137,400 

60,000 

1963 

434,300 

1,160,700 

67,300 

1964  ........ 

491,100 

1,192,100 

66,800 

1965  

491,100 

1,221,800 

68,000 

1966  

507,400 

1,281,400 

58,900 

196? 

*513,000 

1,312,800 

62,000 

1968  

524,300 

1,366,500 

58,400 

1969 

534,200 

1,410,900 

57,900 

1970  (ost..).. 

541,100 

1,437,600 

72,300 

SOURCE;  California  Department  of 

Human  Resources  Development 


FIGURE  11 

SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  — OAKLAND 
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in  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  since  1953.  As  plants  became 
inadequate  and  facilities  obsolescent,  many  firms  abandoned  the  old 
buildings  in  the  city  to  relocate  in  modern  industrial  complexes  else- 
where. At  the  same  time,  however,  an  office  building  boom  has  been 
occurring,  especially  along  the  B.A.R.T.  line. 

San  Francisco  has  an  excess  of  residents  seeking  low-skilled  jobs. 

In  a report  released  in  January  1970,  the  California  Department  of 
Human  Resources  Development  stated  that  generally  the  skills  most  in 
demand  by  the  city’s  employers  are  not  those  possessed  by  its  residents. 
Employers  draw  their  employees  from  surrounding  communities  when  the 
city’s  potential  work  force  fails  to  meet  their  requirements,  rather  than 
ease  their  hiring  qualifications,  and  draw  from  the  city’s  labor  supply. 
Currently,  around  40  percent  of  the  city’s  work  force  resides  outside  the 
city. 

Opportunities  in  the  clerical  field  are  expanding  and  already  represent 
a fourth  of  San  Francisco  job  market.  Employment  in  the  finance  industry 

y 

group  expanded  by  43  per  cent  between  1953  and  1969.  In  government  work 
in  San  Francisco,  the  job  total  advanced  by  less  than  one  third,  while  in 
San  Mateo,  Marin  and  Contra  Costa  counties  government  employment  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  decade. 
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TABLE  35- C 


ESTIMATED  LABOR  FORCE,.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
San  Fr&ncisco-Caklond  Labor  Market  Area 
Annual  Averages 


1969 

1970 

Forooa&t 

Percent  Change 
from  1969  to  1970 

Total  Labor  Force  ........ e » 

1,457,300 

1,504,200 

+ 3.2 

Total  Employment ............ 

1,400,200 

1,431,900 

+ 2.3 

Agriculture a 

10,400 

10,100 

- 0.3 

Contract  Construction. .... 

71,800 

72,500 

+ 1.0 

Manufacturing. ............ 

213,600 

213,700 

0 

Durable  Goods ........... 

110,800 

111,200 

+ 0.4 

Primary  Metals ........ 

13,100 

13,200 

+ 0.8 

Fabricated  Metals. .... 

23,800 

23,500 

- 1.3 

Nonelectrical  Machinery  17,900 

18,700 

+ 4.5 

Electrical  Machinery. . 

19,700 

20,100 

+ 2.0 

Auto  Assembly. ........ 

10,700 

10,200 

- 4.7 

Shipbuilding. 

4,400 

4,000 

- 9.1 

Other  Durables 

21,300 

21,500 

+ 0.9 

Nondurable  Goods ........ 

102,700 

102,500 

- 0.2 

Canning  & Preserving. . 

9,500 

9,100 

- 4.2 

Other  Foods 

26,100 

25,100 

- 3.8 

Apparel. .......  

9,800 

10,000 

+ 2.0 

Printing. 

21,100 

20,900 

- 0.9 

Other  Nondurables..... 

36,300 

37,400 

+ 3.0 

Transportation, Comm.,  & 
Utilities...... 

137,800 

141,600 

+ 2.8 

Trade 

298,400 

306,900 

+ 2.8  ' 

V/holesale 

89,700 

91,500 

+ 2.0 

Retail. ........ ....... 

203,800 

215,40-0 

+ 3.2 

Finance,  Insur.  & Real 
Estate ...... .......... 

102,000 

106,300 

+ 4.2 

Services 

289,700 

300,200 

+ 3.6 

Government .....o........ 

271,700 

275,800 

+ 1.5 

All  Other. .............. 

4,800 

4,800 

0 

Unemployment. ••«••»••••  • *». « 57,100  . 72,300  + 26,6 

Unemployment  Rate...  3<>9  4.8  xxx 


z7 


Source:  Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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FIGURE  12 
EMPLOYMENT 

Thousonds  San  Francisco  - Oakland  Metropolitan  Area 


Source ; Calif.  Dept,  of  Human 
Resources  Development 

FIGURE  13 

MONTHLY  EMPLOYMENT (o)  IN  RETAIL  TRADE  (SIC  52-59)  !N  SAN  FRANCISCO 


thousands 


•»S«o$OfX>i  hiring  for  Mcther'i  Doy  is  net  rsflected  fcy  I960  doto  sine©  statistical  reporting  re6H  followed  the  hoiidoy 

Source : Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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TABLE  35-D 

SAN  FRANCISCO  RESIDENT  LABOR  FORCE* 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION 

BY  AGE,  SEX, 

AND  COLOR 

1260 

1222 

Total 

100  cO^ 

100. 

14-24  years 

16.2 

23.0 

25-44  years 

38.0 

30.9 

45-64  years 

40.2 

41.0 

65+  years 

5.6 

5.1 

Male  Total 

100.0^ 

100. 

14-24  years 

14.9 

25.5 

White 

12.3 

18.4 

Nonwhite 

2.6 

7.1 

25-44  years 

41.1 

35.5 

White 

32.8 

25.1 

Nonwhite 

8,3 

10.4 

45-64  years 

38.2 

33.2 

White 

32.6 

24.7 

Nonwhite 

5.6 

8.5 

65+  years 

5.8 

5.8 

White 

5.4 

5.1 

Nonwhite 

0.4 

C.7 

Female  Total 

100. o£ 

100.  c# 

14-24  years 

' 19.0 

23.0 

White 

15.5 

15.7 

Nonwhite 

3.5 

7.3 

25-44  years 

30.9 

* 30.8 

White 

18.8 

18.7 

Nonwhite 

12.1 

12.1 

45-64  years 

44.9 

41.1 

White 

39.4 

32.0 

Nonwhite 

5.5 

9.1 

65+  years 

5.2 

5.1. 

White 

4.9 

4.7 

Nonwhite 

0.3 

0,4 

* Obtained  by  applying  Labor  Force  Participation 

Rates  published  by  U 

,S.  Department  of  Labor  to 

population  data  prepared  by  San  Francisco 

Department  of  City  Planning,  April  I960, 

\ 

Source:  Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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Sec.  5 .09  --  Miscellaneous  Local  Economic  Indicators:  In  addition  to  the 


economic  indicators  previously  noted,  here  are  others  which  further  reflect  the 
condition  of  the  San  Francisco  economy: 


1950 

I960 

1969 

Shares  traded,  P.C.S.  Exch.  . . 

27,423,323 

44,853,085 

171,884,085 

Value, shs. trd. , P.C.S.  Exch.  . 

..  S 447,937,988 

$ 883,355,671 

25,513,669,262 

Commercial  bank  deposits  

$4,405,577,000 

$7,416,910,000 

Sav.  & Loan  Assoc,  assets  .... 

$ 723,976,000 

$3,851,084,522 

Passenger  autos  reg.  ......... 

264,723 

294,224 

Autos  per  ICO  persons  o ...... . 

35.6 

41.6 

Total  telephone  stations  « • • • . 

546,776 

693,787 

Residential  telephones  . 

317,148 

394,873 

Business  telephones  

229,628 

298,914 

Gas  customers  

250,622 

257,909 

Electric  connections  ......... 

273,284 

288,753 

Water  connections  

156,671 

160,670 

Muni  Ry.  pd.  pass.  ........... 

142,094,969 

146,340,226 

S.F.I.A.  passengers  .......... 

4,637,035 

14,301,233 

S.F.I.A.  freight  (lbs.)  ...... 

105,424,013 

605,142,642 

Port  freight  (rev,  tons)  ..... 

5,571,888 

4,796,453 

Prop,  deeds  recorded  ......... 

17,350 

11,962 

Registered  voters  

404,613 

324,138 

Bay  Bridge  veh.  traffic  ...... 

39,026,394 

59,880,656 

G.G.  Bridge  veh.  traffic  ..... 

19,325,954 

31,990,462 
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(Sec.  6.00) 
SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 


The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  receives  revenues  from 
taxes,  fees,  service  charges,  fines,  penalties,  rentals,  interest, 
and  subventions.  Nearly  two- thirds  (63*4  per  cent)  of  total  1968-69 
revenues  came  from  taxes,  both  locally  imposed  and  shared  State 
taxes.  State  and  Federal  gr&nts-in-aid  accounted  for  22.3  per  cent, 
departmental  revenues  10.1  per  cent,  interest  2«3  per  cent,  court 
fines  1.2  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  .7  per  cent.  In  Sec.  6.00 
we  will  examine  the  various  sources  of  revenue  now  used  by  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  others  which  might  be  adopted. 

Sec.  6.01  — Property  Tax:  The  much  maligned  property  tax 

continues  as  the  chief  revenue  producer  for  San  Francisco,  and  for 


TABLE  36 

SeF.  PROPERTY  TAX  YIELD  AT  5-YEAR  INTERVALS 
1949-50  TO  1969-70 


Fiscal 

Year 

Yield 

Tax 

Rate 

Yield  Per  1* 
in  Tax  Rate 

Yield 
Per  Cap. 

% Yield 
Is  of 
Tot. Rev. 

1949-50 

$ 60, 699 t 337 

$ 5.66 

$105, 242.64 

$ 78.29 

58.79 

1954-55 

84,448,841 

6.85 

123,282.98 

111.48 

57.73 

1959-60 

• 111,434,284 

8.09 

137,743.24 

149.90 

55.05 

1964-65 

148,694,077 

9.23 

161,098.67 

202.44 

52.08 

1969-70 

249,380,366 

12.29 

202,913.24 

352.78 

— 

Note ; 1969-70  yield  based 

on  estimate.  Yield  per  le  : 

in  the  tax  rate  based 

on  yield.  Yield  per  capita  based  on  population 

as  of  July  1, 

' 

Source: 

S.F.  Controller's 

Reports 
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most  other  governments  at  the  local  level.  Although  its  proportionate 
share  as  a contributor  to  total  revenue  has  been  gradually  lessening, 
it  still  accounts  for  nearly  half  of  City  and  County  revenues.  In 
1968-69  the  property  tax  yield  of  $210,756,815  represented  49.9  per  * 
cent  of  total  revenues,  and  amounted  to  $295.82  per  capita.  The 
property  tax  is  expected  to  produce  almost  a quarter  million  dollars 
in  1969-70.  Table  >6  provides  a comparison  of  property  tax  yields 
at  5-year  intervals,  starting  with  1949-50.  For  a year-by-year 
comparison,  see  Appendix  "M". 

As  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  1969-70  property 
rate  of  $12.29  will  produce  a property  tax  dollar  divided  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  62  cents  for  City  and  County  government,  53  cents 

for  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  and  5 cents  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  and  the  Bay  Area 
Pollution  Control  District. 


TABLE  37 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  DOLLAR  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  COUNTY, 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AND  SPECIAL  DISTRICTS,  1960-61  AND  1969-70 


1960-61 

Amount* 

O/ 

A? 

1969-70 

Amount* 

San  Fr’anni  son: 

ban  i?rancisco: 

School  district  ..... 
Special  districts  ... 
City  & County  ....... 

S 31,546,741 
'♦39,617 
88,679,645 

26.1 

.4 

75.5 

$ 87,039.000 

14,348,000 
162,138,000 

55.0 

5.4 

61.6 

$ 120,666,003  100.0 

$ 263,525,000 

100.0 

All  Calif.  Counties: 

School  districts  «... 

$1,092,407,373 

48.4 

$2,672,359,000 

54,1 

Special  districts  ... 

185,593,989 

8.2 

304,329,000 

6.2 

Cities  & Counties  ... 

981,265,023 

43.4 

1,958,787,000 

59.7 

$2,25 9,266,385  100.0 

54,955,475,000 

100.0 

♦Based  on  levy 


Source:  Calif.  State  Board  of  Equalization  * 
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TABLE  38 


PROPERTY  TAX  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  GENERAL  REVENUES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

(1968-69) 

Total  General  % Prop.  Tax 

Gen.  Revenues*  Pron.  Taxes  Is  to  Tot.  Rev. 


All  Calif.  Cities  S2, 083,353, 863  S 666,6l2t089  32.0 

All  Calif.  Counties  .....  3,270,244,099  1,189,163,269  36.4 

"Total $5,353,59*7,962  $1,855,775,358  34.7 

San  Francisco  ...........  $ 422,160,955  $ 210,756,815  49-9 


♦Exclusive  of  public  service  enterprises  and  bend  funds 
** Inclusive  of  San  Francisco 

Source : S.F.  Controller’s  Reports 

Calif.  Controller's  Reports 

For  the  State  as  a whole,  the  property  tax  dollar  pie  was 
sliced  significantly  different,  with  approximately  54  cents  earmarked 
for  schools,  6 cents  for  special  districts,  and  40  cents  for  City  and 
County  governments  (see  Table  37). 

That  San  Francisco’s  property  tax  ratio  to  total  general 
revenue  still  was  much  higher  than  other  comparable  cities  was 
documented  in  the  3-969  yearbook  of  the  International  City  Management 
Association.  The  21  cities  in  the  500,000  to  1,000,000  population 
class,  which  included  San  Franciseo,  had  in  1966-6?  an  average  of 
36.4  per  cent  in  property  tax  receipts  as  compared  with  total  general 
revenues.  San  Francisco’s  ratio  was  listed  at  45.5.  The  average 
ratio  for  the  six  U.S.  cities  with  more  than  1,000,000  population 
was  39.  For  a detailed  comparison  of  36  cities,  see  Appendix  "N". 

As  shown  in  Table  38,  the  San  Francisco  property  tax  ratio  to 
total  general  revenue  of  49.9  was  far  in  excess  of  the  34.7  percentage 
for  all  cities  and  counties  in  California.  Considered  separately,  the 
ratio  for  ail  California  cities  was  32.0  and  for  all  counties  was 
36.4,  inclusive  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
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The  property  tax  hits  the  central  city  more  heavily  than  the 
suburbs,  burdens  poor  people  more”  heavily  than  the  wealthy,  and 
tends  to  discourage  the  construction  of  new  housing  and  proper 
maintenance  of  existing  residences.  It  is  a regressive  tax  in 
that  the  burdon,  as  a per  cent  of  the  taxpayer's  total  income, 
declines  as  his  income  rises.  The  following  table  illustrates 
the  average  tax  burden  as  a per  cent  of  income  for  the  property  tea 


and  the  income  tax,  which  in 

this  example  would  yield  the 

same  net 

revenue : 

Property 

Income 

Income 

Tax 

Tax 

Under  $3,000  per  yr.  ... 

none 

$3,000  to  $5,000  

none 

$5,000  to  $7,000  

0.5% 

$7,000  to  $10,000  ...... 

0.9% 

$10,000  and  Over 

1.2% 

The  preceding  table  demonstrates  the  progressivity  of  the  income 
tax  — that  is,  the  tax  burden  as  a per  cent  of  income,  rises  along 
with  income. 

The  property  tax  has  a very  real  effect  on  housing  policies 
when  one  realizes  that  throughout  the  Nation  real  estate  taxes 
amount  to  from  20  to  28  per  cent  of  rental  receipts  of  apartment 
properties.  If  it  were  possible  to  wipe  out  all  existing  taxes  and 
start  over  again,  it  would  seem  most  unlikely  that  a tax  of  from 

20  to  28  per  cent  would  be  levied  on  a necessary  commodity.  More 

than  likely  we  would  exempt  from  all  or  nearly  all  taxes  the 
basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  housing.  How  can  we  justify 

taxing  housing"  at  20  to  28  per  cent,  while  we  tax  spending  for  other 

necessities  such  as  clothing,  restaurant  meals,  household  furnishings 
and  automobiles  at  only  5 per  cent,  and  spending  for  food  items 
purchased  in  grocery  stores  is  not  taxed  at  ail?  It  raises  basic 
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questions  about  city  housing  and  redevelopment  policies*  A tax  on 
housing  expenditure  of  20  to  28  per  cent,  by  raising  the  price  of 
housing  to  consumers,  reduces  the  amount  of  housing  people  rent  or 
buy.  It  is  surely  a serious  deterrent  to  the  needed  renewal  and 
redevelopment  of  the  city’s  housing  supply. 

Sec*  6,012  — Government-<)v/ned  lands:  Exempt  from  the  City  and 

County  tax  rolls  are  25*38  square  miles  of  land,  which  amounts  to 
53*9  pei*  cent  of  the  mainland  area*  Of  the  publicly  owned  land, 

79.4  per  cent  is  the  property  of  the  City  and  County  government, 

4.1  per  cent  belongs  to  the  State  of  California,  16.3  per  cent  to 
the  Federal  government,  and  *2  per  cent  is  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 


District  property  (see  Table  39)  This  leaves  only  41.6  per  cent  of 


TABLE  39 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED 

LANDS  WITHIN  SAN 

FRANCISCO 

Square 

% of 

% of  Gov' t. 

Miles 

Total 

Owned  Land 

(Total .Private  & Gov’t. Owned) 

47.02 

100.00 

N.A. 

Total,  Gov' t .-Owned ...... 

25*36 

53*9 

100.00 

S.F.  City  & County  Owned 

20.14 

42.8 

79*4 

Streets**  , ....... .. 

11.71 

24.9 

46.2 

Parks , playgrounds 

4.37 

9*3 

17.2 

Schools  ».  •.•*.*..  .......... 

*78 

1.6 

3.1 

Other  public  facilities  « . * • 

3*28 

7.0 

12.9 

State  of  Calif,  owned  

1.03 

2.2 

4.1 

U.S.  owned  .................... 

4.15 

8.8 

16.3 

B.A.R.T.  owned 

.04 

.1 

.2 

♦Inclusive  of  1.21  square  miles 

of  underwater  (tidelands)  ; 

plated  streets, 

but  exclusive  of  offshore  islands  and  other  bay  and  ocean 

subsurface 

area. 

♦•Inclusive  of  plated  streets  within  1.21  sq.  mi, 

. tidelands 

area. 

• 

Source:  S.F, 

Dept,  cf  City  Planning 
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• . . v 

the  mainland  property,  or  21,66  square  miles,  to  be  assessed  for 
property  taxation. 

Sec.  6.014  •»-  The  "Property  Tax  Principle11:  Regardless  of  how 

it  may  affect  anything  else,  Charter  Sec.  78  assures  the  City  and 
County  of  a pay-as-you-go  budget.  The  provision  that  calls  forth 
what  we  terra  "the  property  tax  principle"  reads: 

• . The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  levy  a (property) 
tax,  the  estimated  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  the 
total  amount  of  receipts  and  revenues  estimated  to  be 
received  from  all  sources,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
appropriations  made  by  the  annual  appropriation  ordinance." 

This  means  that  whatever  the  difference  is  between  the  estimated 

non-property  tax  revenues  and  the  total  expenditures  in  the  newly 

approved  budget  automatically  becomes  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the 

property  tax.  The  "property  tax  principle,"  of  course,  affords  no 

consideration  to  the  property  owner’s  ability  to  pay,  to  equity,  to 

fairness,  to  elimination  of  hardships,  to  economic  conditions  of  the 

city,  or  to  any  factors  involved  in  spreading  the  tax  burden  and  of 

broadening  of  the  tax  base. 

Sec.  6.015  --  The  Property  Tax  Equivalent:  The  term  "property 
tax  equivalent"  is  expressed  as  a factor  equal  to  an  amount  in  the 
property  tax  rate  that-  would  be  required  to  produce  a specific  sum 
in  dollars. 

For  example,  to  find  the  property  tax  equivalent  for  the 
1968-69  sales  tax  yield  of  $23,078,921,  the  yield  is  divided  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  number  of  dollars  received  for  each  cent  in  the 
property  tax  rate  which,  in  1968-69,  was  $206,0l8.39«  The  answer: 
$1.12.  In  other  words,  had  there  been  no  sales  tax  receipts  in 
1968-69,  the  property  tax  rate  would  have  been  $1.12  greater,  or 
$11,35 ♦ rather  than  $10,23. 

As  another  example,  the  property  tax  equivalent  of  the  1968-69 
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assessed  valuation  exemptions  totaling  $101,623*633,  which  at  the 
$10.23  rate  would  have  yielded  $10,396,098  in  property  taxes,  would 
have  been  50  cents.  To  further  illustrate,  here  are  the  property  tax 


equivalents  for  1968-69  revenues  by  major 


Revenue  Category 


Property  Tax  . < 

Sales  Tax  

Business  Tax  

Hotel  Room  Tax  

Other  taxes,  licenses  ...», 

Court  fines  . . . 

Dept . revenues  ............ 

Interest  earned  

Shared  State  Taxes  ........ 

State  & Fed.  grants-in-aid 
Misc.  

TOTAL  


category: 


1968-69 

Amount 


$210,756,815 

23,078,929 

5,137,182 

3,656,066 

1,799,064 

4,891,776 

42,400,946 

9,913,452 

23,153,317 

94,125,262 

3,193,146 


$422,160,955 


Property 

Tax 

Equivalent 

$10.23000 

1.12024 

0.25173 

0.17746 

0.08733 

0.23744 

2.05811 

0.48119 

1.12385 

4.56878 

0.15524 


$20.49142 


Sec.  6„02  --  Sales  and  Use  Tax:  San  Francisco’s  share  of  the 

sales  and  use  tax,  which  is  collected  by  the  State,  amounted  to 
$23,078,929  in  1968-69.  Net  receipts,  after  payment  of  collection 
fee  to  the  State,  were  up  5 per  cent  from  1967-68.  The  $1,090,105 
increase  represented  a property  tax  equivalent  of  $0.05291  — in 
other  words,  the  1968-69  property  tax  rate  would  have  been  slightly 


TABLE  40 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TAXABLE  RETAIL  TRANSACTIONS , NUMBER  OF  PERMITS 
SALES  AND  USE  TAX  YIELD,  1962-63  TO  1968-69 


Total 

Taxable 

Sales  and  Use 

Permits* 

Transactions 

Tax  Yield 

1962-63  

21,114 

$1,817,056,000 

17,670,37^ 

1963-64  ..... 

21,033 

1,914,069,000 

18,395,445 

1964-65  ..... 

20,985 

1,960,762,000 

18,963,993 

1965-66  . . . « . 

20,814 

2,047,415,000 

19,851,173 

1966-67  

20,782 

2,096,289,000 

21,151,747 

1967-63  ..... 

20,728 

2,208,810,000 

21,938,824 

1968-69  ..... 

20,503 

2,281,352,000 

23,078,929 

*As  of  July  1 

Source:  State  Board  of  Equalization 
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S.F.  Retail  Outlets 


FIGURE  14 


S.F.  SALES  TAX  COLLSCTIOITS  AIJD  XUI3ER 
OF  RETAIL  OUTLETS,  1962-63  to  1968-69 


more-  than  5 cents  higher  had  there  been  no  sales  tax  increase. 


Sales  tax  collections  are  tied  to  taxable  retail  transactions, 
as  evidenced  frots  Table  40.  As  sales  and  use  tax  receipts  have 
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Sales  Tax  Collections 
(in  nillions) 


increased,  however,  the  number  of  ratail  outlets  in  Sen  Francisco 
declined  by  6ll  between  1962-63  and  1968-69*  us  indicated  in 
Figure  14 . 

The  sales  and  use  tax  receipts  as  a percentage  of  total  City 
and  County  revenues  has  been  on  the  decline,  as  shown  by  Figure  15* 
It  has  dropped  from  8«4l  per  cent  in  1959-60  to  5»47  per  cent  in 
1968-69.  Per  capita  collections  have  gone  up  from  S15»38  In  1956-57 
(when  the  local  rate  was  increased  from  Yz  cent  to  1 cent)  to  S32.17 
in  1568-69.  For  a year-by-year  listing  of  sales  and  use  tax  yield, 
yield  per  capita,  per  cent  yield  is  of  total  revenues,  and  property 
tax  equivalents,  see  Table  41. 


* TABLE  4l 

SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFORM  SALES  AND  USE  TAX  YIELDS  AND 
PROPERTY  TAX  EQUIVALENTS  - 1947-48  THROUGH  1968-69 


Year 

Rate 

Yield 

Popu- 

lation 

1947-48 

1/2 

$ 3,507,328 

778,000 

1948-49 

1/2 

4,667,018 

774,000 

1949-50 

1/2 

4,579,668 

775,357 

1950-51 

1/2 

5,045,495 

772,000 

1951-52 

1/2 

4,923,011 

779,700 

1952-53 

1/2 

5,049,201 

772,500 

1953-54 

1/2 

4,984,922 

765,200 

1954-55 

1/2 

5,124,681 

757,500 

1955-56 

1/2 

5,603,569 

740,200 

1956-57 

1 

11,305,306 

734,900 

1957-58 

1 

13,197,860 

735,100 

1958-59 

1 

15,595,609 

744,600 

1959-60 

1 

17,018,283 

743,400 

1960-61 

1 

16,945,791 

741,500 

1961-62 

1 

17,382,184 

746,000 

1962-63 

1 

17,670,374 

741,800 

1963-64 

1 

18,395,445 

740,800 

1964-65 

1 

18,963,993 

734,500 

1965-66 

1 

19,851,178 

728,600 

1966-67 

1 

21,151,747 

718,400 

1967-68 

1 

21,988,824 

725,000 

1968-69 

1 

23,078,929 

717,300 

1969-70 

1 

23,000,000s 

706,900 

^Estimate 

Source : 

Prop . 

Yield  Total  % of  Tax 

PerCap  . Revenue  Tot . Rev . Ec u 2 v. 
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San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  local  sales  taxes  with 
the  adoption  in  19^8  of  a H cent. purchase  and  usei  tax.  By  1955 
nearly  200  California  cities  had  some  type  of  pales  tax,  with  rates 
ranging  from  J6  cent  to  1#  cents.  This  lack  of  uniformity  began  to 
create  accounting  problems  for  retailers  operating  in  more  than  one 
city  and  also  created  difficulties  between  merchants  inside  cities 
subject  to  the  tax  and  those  in  areas  not  subject  to  the  tax. 

The  solution  came  in  adoption  of  the  Bradley-Burns  Uniform 
Local  Sales  and  Purchase  Tax  Act,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1958 
and  which  provided  for  a uniform  1 cent  levy  for  local  governmental 
purposes  throughout  the  State.  The  Act  also  provided  for  State 
collection  at  a nominal  charge,  resulting  in  the  phasing  out  of  the 
City’s  Purchase  and  Use  collection  staff  in  the  Tax  Collector’s 
Office. 

The  State  charged  the  City  and  County  $286,550  for  collecting 
S&n  Francisco’s  share  cf  this  tax  in  1968-69*  This  service  charge 
amounted  to  $1.23  for  every  $100  collected,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  the 
$23*365,^79  total  receipts.  The  State’s  share  in  1968-69  totaled 
$1,652,979*000*  or  30.4  per  cent  of  California’s  total  revenues  for 
that  year. 

This  tax  is  levied  on  either  sales  or  use.  It  is  imposed  upon 
the  retailer,  who  collects  the  tax  from  the  consumer.  The  use  tax 
is  imposed  upon  the  use  of  property  when  brought  into  the  State 
from  another  State,  and  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  avoidance  of  the 
sales  tax  by  buying  goods  out-of-state.  There  are  certain  exceptions, 
the  principal  one  being  food  not  consumed  on  the  premises. 

An  advantage  of  the  sales  tax  is  its  applicability  to  non- 
residents who  make  purchases  here  in  San  Francisco,  including 
commuters  and  tourists.  Thus,  local  citizens  do  not  bear  the  full 
cost  of  an  increase  in  this  tax.  Eut  an  increase  in  the  sales  tax 
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in  San  Francisco  alone  might  result  in  a shifting  of  some  purchasing 
to  neighboring  counties,  especially  in  huge  items.  For  example,  a 1 per 
cent  sales  tax  boost  would  add  $2?  to  the  cost  of  a $2,500  automobile 
in  San  Francisco  and  probably  would  cause  some  buyers  to  cross  the 
county  line.  This  disadvantage  would  be  offset  if  neighboring 
counties  agreed  to  a corresponding  increase. 

Sales  tax  revenue  grows  less  fast  than  does  income  at  high 
levels.  In  a period  of  low  economic  activity,  sales  taxes  will  have 
deflationary  effects,  reducing  consumer  demand.  It  is  not  wise  to 
commit  all  sales  tax  revenue  to  operating  expenses,  as  such  a policy 
could  lead  to  budget  difficulties  in  the  event  of  a business 
recession.  San  Francisco,  for  many  years,  has  recognised  this 
principle.  Also,  since  this  is  a tax  that  is  sensitive  to  economic 
conditions,  it  is  worthwhile  watching  national  economic  conditions 
and  attempt  to  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  their  impact  upon  sales  tax 
receipts  and  any  other  taxes  based  on  gross  receipts. 

The  amount  collected  from  San  Francisco’s  1 cent  sales  tax, 
regardless  of  how  it  is  spent,  directly  offsets  an  equivalent  amount 
that  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  raised  in  property  taxes.  In 
1968~69  the  sales  taxes  collected  represented  the  equivalent  of  $1.12 
in  the  property  tax  rate. 

A breakdown  of  San  Francisco  taxable  retail  outlets  by  type  of 
business  is  provided  in  Appendix  "0",  which  also  offers  a comparison 
with  seven  other  large  counties  in  California. 

Sec.  6.03  "‘^Business  Tex;  San  Francisco* s business  tax  went 
into  effect  on  October  1,  19oS.  Collections  for  the  first  nine 
months  it  was  in  effect  were  $5,187,132.  The  administrative  costs 
of  $366,930  for  the  9-month  period  amounted  to  $7.07  for  each  $100 
collected.  The  yield  from  this  tax,  at  present  rates,  should  be  about 

t 

$8,000,000  per  annum,  and  will  rise  with  increases  in  gross  receipts. 
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The  tax  applies  to  gross  receipts  of  businesses  and  self-employed 
persons  in  San  Francisco.  Rates  differ  for  the  various  categories 
of  businesses,  professions  and  occupations.  In  most  categories  the  rate 
consists  of  a minimum  tax  plus  from  80  cents  to  $2  per  $1,000  in  gross 
receipts  above  a specified  amount.  Specifications  for  administering 
the  tax  are  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  as  well  as  rulings  of  the  Tax 
Collector,  A Board  of  Review  hears  appeals  from  determinations  made 
by  the  Tax  Collector, 

This  tax  was  enacted  after  the  voters  on  June  4,  1968,  approved 
the  5-year  suspension  of  a Charter  prohibition  against  imposition  of  a 
license  tax  "on  any  seller  or  manufacturer  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
operating  at  a fixed  place  of  business  in  the  City  and  County,  except 
such  as  require  permits  or  licenses  in  accordance  with  or  under  authority 
of  any  local  health,  sanitary  or  other  ordinance  under  the  police  power.'8 
The  suspension  expires  on  June  30,  1973* 

The  Charter  provision  now  under  suspension  does  not  apply  to  taxing 
for  revenue  those  engaged  in  professions  and/or  occupations.  This  was 
decreed  in  a 1939  State  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  Court  upheld  the 
validity  of  a 1920  San  Francisco  professional  and  occupational  tax  which, 
in  1940,  was  repealed.  The  1968  business  tax  ordinance,  however,  specifies 
that  all  of  the  taxes  imposed  therein  will  expire  as  of  June  30,  1973  — 

not  just  those  on  businesses  operating  at  a fixed  location  but  also  those 
on  self-employed  individuals. 

Generally  speaking  the  gross  receipts  tax  is  levied  for  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  various  businesses,  trades  and  professions.  Proponents  of 
this  type  of  tax  contend  that  since  these  groups  demand  and  get  many 
municipal  services  they  should  be  willing  to  contribute  in  proportion  to 
the  worth  of  the  services  of  local  government  to  them.  If  the  portion  of 
the  property  tax  on  improvaments  is  shifted  by  these  groups  to  consumers, 
then  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  require  another  type  of  contribution 


to  government  from  then* 

Although  the  gross  receipts  tax  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  ability 
to  pay,  it  is  the  type  of  business  tax  in  most  common  use  among  California 
cities*  A few  cities  apply  the  tax  to  net  income.  This  then  becomes"  an 
income  tax,' 

The  property  tax  equivalent  for  the  business  tax  was  $0.25178  in 
1968-69,  which  means  that  the  property  tax  rate,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
business  tax  receipts,  would  have  been  25#  higher. 

See,  6,051  Employer’s  Payroll  Tax?  A 1 per  cent  levy  against 
employer’s  payroll  disbursements  in  San  Francisco  could  yield  as  much 
as  $20,000,000  annually,  depending  on  variables,  exemptions,  etc.  Such 
a tax  could  be  incorporated  with  the  present  business  tax  ordinance 
and  collected  by  the  Tax  Collector, 

Wages  and  salaries  received  by  San  Francisco  residents  in  1969  amounted 
to  an  estimated  $2, 635,000,000,  This  figure  represented  monetary  remuneration 
df  employees,  including  commissions,  tips,  bonuses,  and  payments  in  kind. 

Not  included  were  employer  contributions  under  private  pensions,  health, 
welfare  and  group  insurance  plans;  compensation  for  injuries,  or  Social 
Security,  unemployment  insurance.  Medicare  or  public  employee  retirement 
systems. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  to  non-residents  (commuters)  who  worked  in 
San  Francisco  during  1969.  would  have  amounted  to  $2,343,089,880,  according 
to  a ratio  developed  by  A,D.  Little,  Inc,,  in  its  1967  ”San  Francisco  Tax 
Study”.  Thus,  of  the  estimated  $5,028,089,880  paid  in  San  Francisco  in 
1969  as  wages  and  salaries,  53»^  per  cent  went  to  San  Francisco  residents 
and  46,6  per  cent  to  commuters,  

Estimates  of  total  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  persons  working  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, including  commuters,  run  as  low  as  §3,000,000,000,  certainly  a safe  figtire 
to  use  in  yield  projections.  A one-third  discount  should  bo  allowed  on  an  em- 
ployers* payroll  tax  for  tax  exempt  governments,  banks  and  insurance  firms* 
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A tax  based  on  employer's  payroll  apparently  would  be  legal.  As  a 
business  tax,  it  would  be  passed-  along  to  the  consumer,  and  would  increase 
or  decrease  in  accordance  with  compensation  and  employment. 

The  yield  would  be  reduced  by  an  unknown  amount  if  the  tax  is  applied 
only  to  vages  and  salaries  paid  for  work  performed  within  the  City  and 
County  limits. 

Sec.  6.035  — Parking  Stall  Tax:  Although  operators  of  off-street  parking 

facilities  pay  a business  tax  based  on  gross  receipts,  there  are  justifiable 
reasons  involving  city  policies  which  would  be  furthered  through  an  additional 
. tax  on  parking.  In  theory  a tax  that  penalizes  all-day  downtown  parking  would 
encourage  greater  use  of  public  transit  and  thereby  relieve  street  traffic 
congestion  and  the  need  for  development  of  additional  off-street  parking 
facilities  in  the  central  area.  Furthermore,  many  building  improvements  have 
been  razed  to  make  way  for  surface  parking  lots,  with  the  resultant  loss  of 
property  taxes  on  those  improvements. 


TABLE  42 

S.F.  DOWNTOWN  PARKING  SPACE  INVENTORY,  19 66 


Off-Street  Special  Zones 

Public  Private  Toted  Zone  Type  No.  of  Spcccs 

Lots  . . . 18,612  7,774  26,386  Special  Permit 191 

Garages  . . 21,538  1,670  23,228  Green '.  .590 

Total  . .“40,170  9s444  49,614  White 821 

Yellow 2,710 

Taxi  Zone 147 

Legal  On-Street  Total "4,4 5 9" 

Zone  Type  No.  of  Spaces 

Meter — 40  Minutes  . . . 956 

Meter — 1 Hour  ....  3,603  Illegal  On-Street 

Meter — 2 Hours  ....  392  No  Parking 1,506 

Sign— 40  Minutes  . . .911  No  Parking  Anytime  . . 2,708 

Sign — 1 Hour  . . , 2,712  Driveway 4,598 

Sign — 2 Hours  ....  670  Red • 2,681 

Unlimited  Parking  . . .1,928  Bus  Zone 1,002 

Total  .....  11,172  Total  ....  . 12,495 


f SOURCE:  S.F.  Dept,  of  Public  Works 
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The  parking  tax  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  calls  for  a graduated 
tax,  ranging  from  5 cents  for  one-hour  parking  to  $3  for  full-day  parking,  and 
would  yield  about  $18,000,000  per  year  according  to  the  proponent’s  own  estimate. 

A survey  published  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
November,  1966,  showed  that  there  were  40,170  off-street  parking  spaces  in 
downtown  San  Francisco*  Of  the  total,  40,170  wore  available  to  the  general 
public  and  the  remaining  9,4^4  were  reserved  for  private  use,  as  shown  by 
Table  42.  Again  referring  to  the  total,  26,386  were  in  lots  and  23,228  in 
garages. 

A considerable  number  of  off-street  parking  spaces  have  been  added  in  the 
downtown  area  since  1966,  and  a significant  number  exist  in  other  areas  of  the 
city.  It  might  be  assumed  that  there  are  60,000  off-street  parking  spaces 
available  to  the  public  throughout  the  city. 

Assuming  a tax  averaging  $1  daily,  5 days  per  week,  from  60,000  parking 
spaces,  the  annual  yield  would  be  $15,600,000. 

Sec.  6.054  — Bar  Tax;  As  an  extension  of  the  business  tax,  a use  tax  could 
be  levied  on  the  price  of  alcoholic  beverages  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  had  such  a tax  since  Oct.  1,  1968.  It’s  yield  there, 
at  5 per  cent,  v;as  am  estimated  $7,000,000  the  first  year.  The  Tax  Collector 
has  estimated  that  a San  Francisco  bar  use  tax  might  yield  $2,790,000  annually. 

This  tax  was  challenged  in  Superior  Court  by  a hotel  in  Los  Angeles  on  the 
contention  that  only  the  State  could  enact  such  a tax,  and  in  December,  1968, 

Judge  Kenneth  Chantry  ruled  that  the  State  had  not  pre-empted  the  field.  The 
matter  was  appealed  and  on  May  14,  1970  the  Superior  Court  ruling  was  reversed 
by  the  Second  Court  of  Appeal,  Division  Four. 

Sec.  6.04  — Sewer  Tax:  The  cost  of  operating  San  Francisco fs 

sewage  disposal  system  will  be  an  estimated  $3,863,694  for  1969-70. 

Bond  interest  and  redemption  for  1969-70  will  amount  to  $2,809,231. 

As  shown  by  Table  43, f the  probable  sewage  disposal  costs  for  1969-70 
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. .. — TABLE 

S.F.  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM,  OPERATING  COSTS, 
DEBT  CHARGES:  1968-69  AND  1969-70 

Operating  Costs: 

Actual 

1968-69 

Probable 

1969-70 

Treatment  Division ...... 

Pumping  Division  ...... ....... 

1,701,362 

SI, 838 ,795 
242,11? 
1*714,532 
68,250 

Building  Repairs  ............. 

Sub-Total  .......... 

§3,863,694 

Bond  Int.  & Redempt.: 

1948  Sewage  Treatment  ....... 

1954  Sewers  

I960  Sewers  

1964  Sewage  Disposal  

$ 106,150 
1,037,498 
86ot4oS 
805,277 

Sub-Total  .......... 

S2, 809, 231 

Grand  Total  ........ 

$6,672,925 

Source: 

1969^70  Budget  Document 

will  total  $6,672,925* 

Property  taxpayers  foot  this  entire  expense.  Sewage  disposal 
service  is  provided  at  no  charge  to  government  owned  properties  and  tax- 
exempt  properties  owned  by  hospitals,  churches,  schools  and  colleges. 

These  exempt  properties,  however,  pay  for  other  services  such  as  water 
supply  and  garbage  disposal,  in  proportion  to  usage. 

The  sewer  tax,  or  sewer  service  charge,  is  in  common  use  among  cities 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  California  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
Those  in  the  Bay  Area  include  Berkeley,  Burlingame,  Oakland,  Concord, 
Milpitas,  Palo  Alto,  Pittsburg,  Redwood  City,  Richmond,  South  San  Francisco, 
and  Sunnyvale. 

Operating  costs  of  a sewage  disposal  system  might  properly  become  a 
charge  against  tho  users,  while  capital  expenditures  (bond  interest  and 
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redemption)  could  be  paid  for  by  tho  property  taxpayers.  Capital  improve- 
ments become  an  asset  owned  by  the  property  owners  who,  in  a very  real  sense, 
are  shareholders  and  "own5*  the  physical  properties  of  a municipality. 

A sewer  tax  designed  to  offset  operating  costs  should  become  a charge 
against  the  users  in  proportion  to  use,  insofar  as  possible.  A widespread 
method  of  accomplishing  this  is  a percentage  factor  applied  to  water  bills. 

The  quantity  of  sewage  carried  away  from  a property  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  water  usage,  although  there  area  exceptions,  such  as  lawn  sprinkling 
where  water  delivered  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  sewers. 

The  tax  could  be  collected  by  the  Water  Department  as  a surcharge  appear- 
ing on  regular  billings.  The  department  should  be  reimbursed  for  collection 
costs.  Any  delinquencies  involving  the  surcharge  should  be  followed  up  on 
by  the  Tax  Collector's  Delinquent  Revenue  Bureau.  The  cost  of  administering 
this  tax  should  be  relatively  low. 

Using  1968-69  operating  costs  of  $3,739,901  as  an  example  of  the  amount 
to  be  collected  by  a sevrer  tax,  approximately  one-half  could  be  based  upon  the 
user's  water  consumption  and  the  other  half  on  the  size  of  the  city's  water 
pipe  connecting  to  the  user's  water  meter. 

Water  sales  in  the  city,  exclusive  of  water  distributed  free  to  other 
municipal  departments,  amounted  to  $10,812,192  in  1968-69.  A surcharge  factor 
of  17.29483  per  cent  applied  against  each  customer's  charge  for  water  consumption, 
would  have  produced  $1,869,950*  An  equivalent  yield  could  have  come  from  a 
schedule  of  charges  based  on  the  size  of  the  city's  water  supply  pipe  connect- 
ing to  the  customer’s  water  meter.  These  service  pipes  vary  in  size  from 
5/8  inch  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 

The  property  tax  equivalent  of  a 1968-69  sewer  tax  yield  of  $3,739,901 
would  have  been  $0.18153  (18.2  cents  per  $100  assessed  valuation). 

The  sewer  tax  rate  should  be  adjusted  annually  in  order  that  the  yield 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  sewage  disposal  operating  costs. 

The  1970  Municipal  Year  Book  reports  on  a new  survey  which  shows  that  a large 
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TABLE  43 -A 


COMMON  MONTHLY  SEWER  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR 
A SINGLE  FAMILY  RESIDENCE* 

(1969) 


Median 


Population  group 

Over  500.G00 9 

250.000- 500,000 14 

100.000- 250,000 29 

50.000- 100,000  42 

25.000-  50,000 102 

10.000-  25,000.- 234 

5,000-  10,000 199 

Under  5,000  114 


1.29  2.99  5.54 

1.02  1.34  1.98 

1.52  1.92  2.57 

1.16  1.50  2.53 

1.50  2.00  2.89 

1.39  2.00  3.00 

1.50  2.00  3.00 

1.50  2.45  3.85 


Geographic  region 


Northeast  86 

North  Central 236 

South  254 

West 167 


2.00  3.36  5.35 

1.30  2.01  2.87 

1.50  2.00  3.00 

1.25  1.75  2.25 


City  type 

Central  87 

Suburban  224 

Independent  . 432 


1.25  2.00  2.54 

1.50  2.18  3.55 

1.46  2.00  2.92 


^ Six-room  single  family  residence  with  75-foot  lot  frontage;  one  six-inch  sewer  connection, 
two  toilets;  one  shower;  one  bath;  four  sinks;  a monthly  water  consumption  of  6,000 
gallons  (or  800  cubic  feet)  measured  through  a 5/8  inch  water  meter  (assuming  that  tho 
bill  is  paid  in  time  for  any  discount  and  that  none  of  the  water  is  used  for  sprinkling). 


Source : The  Municipal  Year  Book,  1970 


majority  — 86  per  cent,  of  those  cities  providing  for  both  sanitary  sewage 
collection  and  treatment  impose  a sewer  service  charge « The  percentage  of  cities 
levying  such  a charge  varies  only  slightly  by  population  group,  with  tne  figure 
being  88  per  cent  among  cities  with  more  than  500,000  citizens* 

This  survey,  made  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
found  that  among  cities  over  500,000  population  the  median  monthly  tax  was  $2*99* 
with  an  upper  quartile  of  $5*54,  as  shown  in  Table  4J-A* 

Sec*  6.05  ~ Stock  Transfer  Tax;  The  stock  transfer  tax  is  a member  of  the 
family  of  documentary  taxes  which  usually  are  levied  on  the  issuance,  recording 
or  transfer  of  documents  such  as  stock  certificates  cr  property  deeds.  The  former 
practice  of  affixing  documentary  stamps  has  given  way  for  the  most  part  to  more 
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practical  collection  procedures, 


Several  states  have  stock  tr.ans.fer  taxes,  most  noteworthy  being  New  York's 

( P. ? 7,  S3  7,  W 

which  is  imposed  by  the  State  Legislature  with  the  proceeds  .(  $255 , 00(1, 000  in 
1968-69)  going  to  New  York  City.  The  rate  ranges  from  1Y*  cents  to  5 cents  per 
share,  according  to  the  stock  value,  and  is  imposed  on  the  sale  or  transfer, 
rather  than  the  issuance,  of  stock.  It  applies  to  stock  6ales  and  transfers  of 
the  New  York,  American  end / over-the-counter  markets. 

The  volume  and  value  of  shares  traded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 
is  impressive,  as  is  shown  by  Table  44.  But  the  volume  in  both  categories  is 
only  about-  1 per  cent  of  the  business  transacted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

. For  example,  when  in  1968  shares  traded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 
numbered  143,276,875  and  were  valued  at  $5,242,050,199  on  the  N.Y.S.E,  the 
comparable  figures  were  13,196,000,000  and  $692,000,000,000. 

Assuming  that  San  Francisco  had  a stock  transfer  tax  with  the  same  rate 
schedule  as  in  New  York,  and  further  estimating  an  average  tax  rate  of  3 cents 
per  share  traded,  the  yield,  based  on  the  171,884,085  shares  traded  at  the 


TABLE  44 

PACIFIC  COAST  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
ANNUAL  SUMMARIES,  1957-1959 


Shares 

Value  of 

Traded 

Shares  Traded 

1957  ........ 

.........  35,262.939 

$ 651,283,776 

1958  

811,866,641 

1959  

1,007,642,363 

I960  ........ 

883,355,671 

1961  ........ 

1,279,815,968 

1962  

1,097,208,446 

1963  ........ 

1,542,442,811 

1964  ........ 

1,800,041,760 

1965  ........ 

2,179,923,573 

1966  

3,524,017,990 

1967  

4,533,551,442 

1968  ........ 

5,242,050,199 

1969  ........ 

5,513,669,262 

Source:  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 

Annual  Reports 
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P.C.S.E.  in  1$)69i  would  have  been  $5,136,522  before  deducting  anything  for 
administrative  expenses.  The  tax'  probably  would  have  yielded  another  SI, 500,000 
from  over-the-counter  sales  which  average  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  exchange 
transactions. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Stock  exchange  began  in  1882  with  the  founding  of  the 
San  Francisco  branch,  followed  15  years  later  by  the  Los  Angeles  branch.  The 
two  were  merged  in  1957.  The  two  trading  floors  are  linked  by  direct  telephone 
lines  that  allow  one  floor  to  call  the  other  to  fill  an  order. 

An  argument  favoring  a stock  transfer  tax  is  that  it  would  reach  & form  of 
intangible  property  which  ordinarily  escapes  the  property  tax.  A negative 
argument  is  that  the  tax  might  reduce  the  volume  of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Exchange.  A stock  transfer  tax,  not  accompanied  by  a transfer  tax  on  bonds, 
might  discourage  the  use  of  equity  capital. 


Sec.  6.031  — Real  Property  Transfer  Tax:  Also  a number  of  the 

documentary  stamp  family  is  the  real  property  transfer  tax.  San  Francisco 
took  over  collection  of  this  stamp  on  January  1,  1968,  when  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  Federal  government.  The  United  States  had  collected  the  tax  since  191^. 
Tlio  City  also  took  over  the  same  rate,  which  is  $1.10  for  each  $1,000  of  the 
sale  price  of  the  property  being  transferred. 

The  City  and  County  collection  is  made  by  the  Recorder.  At  first 
documentary  stamps  were  used,  but  these  were  soon  abandoned  as  an  unnecessary 
nuisance.  The  collection  cost  is  practically  nil,  since  the  tax  is  received 
at  the  same  time  filing  fees  are  being  paid  to  record  property  transfer 
documents.  The  additional  work  has  been  absorbed  by  existing  staff. 

The  yield  obviously  reflects  activity  in  real  estate  transfers,  which 
for  the  past  several  years  has  be9n  slowed  considerably.  Receipts  for  the 
last  half  of  1967-68  were  $208,267.  In  1968-69,  the  first  full  year  under 
City  and  County  collection,  the  yield  amounted  to  $413,402.  The  1969-70 
yield  is  estimated  at  $376,000  a month,  by  month  comparison  of  receipts  as 
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TABLE  45 


S.F.  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAX  RECEIPTS 
BY  MONTH,  1963-69  AND  1969-70 


1968-69 

July  ....  $3^,674.35 
August  ...  33,108.10 

September..  28,024.20 
October  ...  32,900.15 
November  ..  29,050.65 
December  ..  43,556.10 
January  ...  33,440.10 
February  ..  28,692.10 

March 37,760.25 

April  .....  33,838.60 

May 40,100.50 

June 33,236.70 

TOTAL  $413,401.80 


1969-70 

“$40,194.75 

••'25,292.85 

27,880.45 

31,257.05 

31,496.30 

40.047.00 
29,949 .65 
28,756.20 
28,816.50 
30,706.35 
30,399.80  (est.) 

31.345.00  (est.) 

$376,141.90  (est.) 


shown  in  Table  45. 

Throughout  the  State,  the  yield  from  this  tax  in  1968-69  totaled 
$10,109,978  among  the  counties  (San  Francisco  excluded)  and  $5,467,377  among 
the  cities  (inclusive  of  San  Francisco).  If  the  situs  of  the  sal6  is  in 
an  unincorporated  area  or  within  a city  which  has  not  enacted  the  tax,  all 
of  the  proceeds  accrues  to  the  county. 

Sec.  6.O6  — Hotel  Room  Tax:  San  Francisco  enacted  a 3 per  cent  tax  on 

transient  hotel  and  motel  room  charges  as  of  July  1,  1961,  the  primary  purpose  being 
to  use  the  funds  derived  therefrom  to  attract  visitors  and  conventions  to  the  city. 
The  tax  was  imposed  directly  upon  the  transient  occupant.  The  hotel-motel  operator 
collects  the  tax  and  remits  it  to  the  Tax  Collector. 

The  rate  was  raised,  effective  Oct.  1,  19o7»  to  5 per  cent.  In  a very  real 
sense,  this  tax  is  an  extension  of  the  sales  tax.  The  entire  receipts,  however, 
go  to  the  City  and  County.  This  tax  is  a::  widespread  tax  throughout  California. 

In  most  cases  the  rate  is  5 per  cent:  in  some  4 per  cent. 

Receipts  from  this  tax  since  its  inception  in  San  Francisco  are  shown  in 
Table  46.  Administrative  costs  of  collecting  the  tax  are  taken  out  cf  receipts. 
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TABLE  46 

QUARTERLY  RECEIPTS  , S.F.  HOTEL  ROOM  TAX 
1961-62  TO  1969-70 

J'iccal 

Year 


Jul-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec- 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr .-June 

Totals* 

1961-62 

$351,649 

$259,390 

$242,988 

$293,454 

$1,152,483 

1962-63 

400,780 

264,892 

250,669 

294,023 

1,210,365 

1963-64 

393,465 

298,658 

281,960 

330,258 

1,304,342 

1964-63 

436,698 

332,524 

320,140 

348,274 

1,437,637 

1963-66 

358,901 

497,882 

364,296 

340,971 

1,562,051 

1966-67 

442,524 

542,795 

429,382 

417,599 

1,832,299 

1967-68 

472,091 

587,052 

725,783 

735,947 

2,520,873 

1968-69 

901,910 

872,316 

808,489 

834,810 

3,417,525 

1969-70 

881,874 

754,397 

682,558 

700 , 000 ( 

est)3,0l8,829(est 

♦Figures 

may  net  add, 

due  to  rounding. 

Source;  S.F. 

Tax  Collector 

In  1968-69  the  collection  costs  amounted  to  43  cents  for  each  $100  collected,  or 
four  tenths  of  one  per  cent.  The  1968-69  net  yield  was  the  equivalent  of  17.7 
cents  in  the  property  tax  rate. 

The  hotel  room  tax  helps  broaden  the  tax  base  and  contributes  to  relieving 
the  property  tax  burden.  It  i3  efficient  to  administer  and  is  agreeable  among 
operators  and  occupants  alike.  It  can  adjust  to  economic  conditions  simply  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  rate.  Finally,  it  charges  the  transient  for  some  of  the 
benefits  and  services  he  receives  from  the  city. 

Sec.  6.07  — Utility  Users  Tax:  Y/hat  amounts  to  another  extension  of  the 

sales  and  use  tax  is  the  utility  users  tax,  which  is  levied  as  a per  cent  of 
the  consumers  monrhly  billing  charge.  Twenty-four  charter  cities  in  California 
have  enacted  this  tax,  mostly  with  rates  of  3 per  cent.  The  Los  Angeles  rate 
is  4 per  cent. 

This  tax  may  be  applied  upon  electricity,  gas,  water,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  community  antenna  TV  services.  Utility  firms  collect  the  tax  and  remit 
it  to  the  Tax  Collector.  Administration  of  such  a tax  is  relatively  simple  and 
inexpensive. 

Collection  of  the  tax  portion  of  the  monthly  bill,  when  the  customer  refuses 
payment,  is  left  up  to  the  delinquent  revenue  bureaus  of  the  cities,  rather  than 
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expecting  the  utility  firms  to  shut  off  service* 

Bay  Area  cities  imposing  this  tax  include  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Hayward, 
Oakland,  Sunnyvale  and  Vallejo*  Others  on  the  list,  besides  Los  Angeles,  include 
Sacramento,  Fresno,  Stockton,  Salinas  and  Pasadena. 

Vallejo  expects  to  realize  8225*000  a year  from  this  tax.  Los  Angeles 
collected  819,337*000  from  it  in  1968r69. 

In  order  to  estimate  a yield  in  San  Francisco  from  a 5 per  cent  utility 
users  tax,  we  have  considered  several  factors.  The  1968-69  net  water  sales  in 
the  city  was  810,812,192,  and  a 5 per  cent  tax  on  that  would  have  produced 
8540, 610.  The  population  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  4 times  that  of  San 
Francisco,  however  Los  Angeles  has  only  1.9  times  more  telephones.  The  sales 
tax  yield  in  Los  Angeles  is  2.8  times  that  in  San  Francisco.  Monthly  utility 
rates,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1969*  compared  as  follows: 


Telephone  Bills: 

Residence , 1-party  ......... 

Business,  1-party 

Gas  Bills: 

Average , residential  ....... 

Average,  commercial  ........ 

Electric  Bills: 

250  Kwhr/rao.,  residence 


LOS  ANGELES 

8 4.65 

5.15  (80  m.r. ) 

7.46 

29.89 

5.63 


;an  pr-m.’CIscq 

$ 4.65 

5-15  (80  m.r.) 

6.52 

25.32  * 

6.20 


A reasonable  yardstick  for  estimating  a San  Francisco  yield  would  be  the 
sales  tax,  which  in  Los  Angeles  produces  2.8  times  the  revenue  that  it  does  here. 
This  would  indicate  that  approximately  $9,OQO,CCO  might  be  produced  in  San 
Francisco  from  a utility  users  tax.  Such  an  amount  represents  the  equivalent  of 
43.6  cents  in  the  3,968-69  property  tax  rate. 

Like  the  sales  tax,  the  utility  users  tax  is  regressive,  and  taxes 
essential  items  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay.  On  the  plus  side,  this  tax 

can  bo  administered  with  ease  and  the  yield  is  significantly  good. 
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Sec.  6.08  — Income  Tax:  Emotions  tend  to  mount  quickly  at  first  mention 


of  a local  income  tax.  Probably _ this  is  because  Federal  income  tax  rates 
are  so  high  and  the  reporting  forms  are  so  complicated.  The  California  income 
tax  rates  have  been  raised  sharply  in  recent  years* 

Yet,  if  equitably  administered,  no  other  tax  is  more  flexible,  more 
productive,  more  responsive  to  economic  conditions  or  more  closely  related 
to  ability  to  pay.  It  represents  the  best  potential  source  of  substantial 
revenue  for  reducing  the  property  tax  rate.  Several  large  U.S.  cities  have 
cut  property  taxes  by  half  or  more  with  a 1 per  cent  local  income  tax. 

The  method  of  collecting  this  tax  can  present  problems,  one  of  which 
is  related  to  withholding,  especially  where  employees  work  in  the  taxing 
jurisdiction  but  reside  in  another.  A further  complication  is  the  Federal 
government  will  not  withhold  taxes  owed  by  its  employees. 

tfunicipal  income  taxes  generally  are  levied  on  gross  earnings  of 
individuals  and  net  profits  of  professions  and  unincorporated  businesses. 

Net  profits  of  corporations  also  are  taxed  by  Ohio  cities,  some  Kentucky 
cities,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Detroit.  These  corporate  income  'taxes 
are  mostly  at  very  low  rates,  and  in  no  case  more  than  one  and  one-half  per 
cent. 

Pay  received  by  members  of  the  Armed  Services  on  full-time  active  duty 
is  generally  specifically  exempted.  Other  types  of  income  specifically  ex- 
cluded are:  old-age  pensions  and  similar  payments  from  Federal,  state, and 

local  governments,  unemployment  compensation,  and  pensions  and  annuities 
from  whatever  source  derived. 

Income  from  salaries  and  wages  is  generally  taxed  on  a gross 
basis,  with  no  exemptions  or  deductions,  and  the  full  amount  of  the  tax 
is  withheld  by  the  employer.  The  various  types  of  unearned  income 
(dividends,  interest,  rents,  capital  gains),  received  by  individuals  are 
all  exempt.  Net  profits  of  unincorporated  businesses,  however,  in  some 
cases  include  net  capital  gains-.  Net  rentals  from  real  estate  are 
taxable  when  the  rentals  can  be  considered  as  income  from  a business  activity. 
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Residents  are  generally  taxed  on  earned  income  and  net  profits 
from  professions  and  unincorporated  business,  regardless  of  where  the 
income  is  earned  or  the  activities  are  conducted.  Non-residents  are 
taxed  only  on  income  arising  within  the  municipal  limits, 

A feasible  plan  would  be  for  the  City  and  County  to  seek  authority 
from  the  State  legislature  to  attach  supplemental  levies  to  the  State 
income  tax.  The  entire  amount  could  be  collected  by  the  State  and, 
after  deductions  for  administration,  remitted  to  the  City. 

This  plan  has  been  used  with  success  in  Sweden,  where  all  local 
taxes  are  collected  by  the  national  government.  New  Mexico  allows  the 
taxpayer  to  discharge  his  obligation  by  paying  the  equivalent  of  4 per 
cent  of  his  Federal  income  tax  to  the  state. 

Before  enacting  such  a tax  it  might  be  advisable  to  discuss  with 
neighboring  jurisdictions  the  possibility  of  a uniformed'  area-wide  local 
income  tax.  This  could  alleviate  possible  subsequent  passage  of  retaliatory 
tax  measures  by  adjacent  jurisdictions. 

The  State  of  Illinois  adopted  an  income  tax,  effective  August  1,  19^9 » 
providing  for  a tax  of  2f-  per  cent  on  the  income  of  individuals  and  a ‘tax 
of  4 per  cent  on  corporations.  The  tax  applies  to  net  income  cf  corporations 
and  to  the  gross  income  of  individuals  in  excess  of  an  allowance  of  $1,000 
for  the  taxpayer  and  for  each  of  his  dependents.  One-twelfth  of  the  revenue 
collected  from  the  tax  is  transferred  to  a local  Government  Distribution  Fund. 
Amounts  are  distributed  monthly  from  this  fund  to  local  governments  to  bG 
used  for  the  "general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  includ- 
ing financial  assistance  to  school  districts,"  The  money  is  distributed  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  individual  residents  in  each  country  and  municipality 
as  reflected  in  the  latest  Federal,  state,  or  municipal  census.  The  amount 
distributed  to  counties  is  reduced  by  the  number  of  persons  residing  in 
municipalities , 

In  another  development,  the  city  cf  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  19&9 
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adopted  a local  income  tax  on  wages  and  net  profits  in  excess  of  $4,000 
annually.  The  rate  is  1/4%  up  to  $6,000,  and  1/2%  above  that  amount. 

In  New  fork  City  officials  are  considering  increasing  the  local  income 
tax  for  both  residents  and  commuters,  as  well  as  changing  the  form  of  the  tax 
to  become  a straight  payroll  deduction  with  few,  if  any,  deductions  allowed. 

The  commuters'  tax  would  be  raised  from  15  cents  to  ?6  cents  for  every  $100 
in  payroll  earnings.  City  residents,  who  have  been  paying  an  average  of  65 
cents  for  every  $100  earned,  would  pay  $1.10  under  the  new  law  which  is  expected 
would  provide  $255,000,000  in  additional  city  revenues. 

What  kind  of  a yield  might  San  Francisco  expect  from  a local  income 
tax?  It  is  easy  to  visualize  from  Table  2 6 how  a surtax  (percentage) .applied 
against  State  personal  income  tax  payments  would  work.  For  example,  a 20  per 
cent  surtax  would  have  yielded  $11,986,464  before  deducting  administrative 
costs,  when  applied  to  19&7  personal  income  taxes  paid  by  city  residents. 

Estimates  of  yield  from  a possible  payroll  tax  are  given  in  Sec.  8.04  and 
Sec.  9*01.  Table  47  lists  a number  of  larger  cities  that  have  income  or  payroll 
taxes.  The  first  local  income  tax  was  enacted  in  1939  in  Philadelphia,  which 
now  has  a 2 per  cent  levy.  Pennsylvania  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  double  tax- 
ation under  local  income  taxes.  The  State  enabling  act  that  authorizes  local 
income  taxes,  permits  municipalities  to  tax  residents  and  non-residents,  but 
provides  that  credit  be  allowed  for  income  taxes  paid  to  the  place  of  residence 
against  taxes  imposed  on  commuters  in  the  jurisdiction  where  they  work. 

As  already  indicated,  this  kind  of  tax  taps  the  income  stream,  in 
contrast  to  the  property  tax  which  has  little,  if  any,  relationship  to 
ability  to  pay.  Not  only  is  this  tax  progressive  and  productive,  but 
also  convenient  — convenient  for  the  municipality  in  that  it  provides 
a regular  flow  of  revenue;  convenient  also  for  the  taxpayer,  because  it 
is  generally  withheld  by  his  employer. 

Sec.  6.10  — Airport  Tax:  Renewed  interest  is  being  evidenced  in  the  airport 

"head"  tax,  something  most  American  travelers  have  encountered  in  foreign  lands. 
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Some  countries  also  have  seaport  taxes,  which  are  usually  assessed  on  arrival,  in 
contrast  to  airport  taxes  which  'generally  arc  collected  on  departure. 

Here  in  the  U.S.,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  on  Aug.  51,  1969*  started 
collecting  a SI  tax  from  passengers  leaving  the  state  by  plane.  Earlier  in  1969 
an  Indiana  court  ruled  illegal  an  Evansvillo-Vanderburgh  Airport  Authority  District 
SI  "head"  tax  on  departing  passengers.  Eastern,  Delta  and  Allegheny  Airlines 
filed  the  court  challenge. 

President  Nixon  has  requested  Congress  to  approve  a new  S3  tax  on  most 
international  flights,  and  an  increase  in  the  current  Federal  tax  on  domestic 
flights. 

Departing  passengers  from  San  Francisco  International  Airport  numbered 
approximately  6,900,000  in  1968-69.  A SI  ,rnead"  tax  would  have  yielded 
$6,900,000,  before  deducting  collection  costs.  Aircraft  landings  in  1968-69 
totaled  184,500. 

Among  legal  questions  surrounding  a possible  airport  tax  would  be  determina- 
tion of  the  taxing  authority,  since  S.F.I.A.  is  located  in  another  county. 

San  Francisco  residents  would  pay  only  a minor  portion  of  such  a tax. 

Sec.  6.11  — Amusement  Tax:  The  proposed  5 per  cent  San  Francisco  amusement 

tax  has  remained  tabled  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors*  Finance  Committee  since  a 
public  hearing  on  Jan.  10,  196?  at  which  time  it  was  vigorously  opposed.  At  that 
hearing  a spokesman  for  theater  owners  admitted  that  when  the  10  per  cent  Federal 
admissions  tax  was  terminated  in  1966  "we  kept  the  amount  in  the  price  of 
admission. 11 

The  proposed  ordinance  would  impose  a tax  of  1 cent  for  each  20  cents  or 
fraction  thereof  of  the  amount  paid  as  admission  to  any  place  of  entertainment  or 
amusement,  including  circuses,  movio  theaters,  dance  halls,  auditoriums,  stadiums, 
athletic  pavilions,  exhibition  halls,  swimming  pools,  amusement  parks,  golf  courses 
and  golf  ranges,  bowling  alleys,  nightclubs,  cabarets,  theaters  of  all  kinds, 
lecture  halls,  and  archery  and  shooting  ranges. 

The  City  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  enacted  an  amusement  tax  in  1968.  The  rateE 
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are:  2 per  cent  on  theater  and  movie  gross  receipts;  5 per  cent  on  other  amuse- 

ments, including  swimming  facilities,  amusement  rides,  athletic  contests,  night- 
clubs and  cabarets* 

This  tax  would  be  passed  along  to  the  customer,  and  would  derive*  a substantial 
portion  of  its  proceeds  from  non-residents. 

Sec „ 6,15  — Shared  Revenues:  A fond  hope  for  the  future  is  for 

expanded  shared  revenues,  which  come  without  any  restrictions  on  their 
use.  Shared  revenues  in  1968-69,  all  from  the  State  of  California, 
totaled  $23, 153 » 316  and  amounted  to  5.5  per  cent  of  total  revenues  for  that 
year.  Sec.  2.06  provides  a 10-year  comparison,  indicating  a 58.8  per  cent 
increase  in  shared  revenues  from  the  State  over  the  decade  ended  with 
1968-69. 

Congress  is  now  considering  two  shared  revenue  plans,  despite  its 
longtime  "pain  and  pleasure"  concept  of  taxation:  Whoever  bears  the  brunt 

of  collecting  the  taxes  at  least  should  have  the  pleasure  of  deciding  how 
to  spend  them.  The  Federal  government,  of  course,  has  been  helping  the 
states  and  their  subdivisions  for  some  time  through  grants-in-aid. 

One  of  the  revenue  sharing  plans  before  Congress,  the  Nuskie-Goodell 
Bill,  was  drafted  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

It  provides  for  combining  revenue  sharing  with  tax  credits,  and  would  aid 
big  cities  most. 

The  other  plan,  which  was  submitted  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  would 
return  an  amount  based  on  a percentage  of  the  personal  income  tax  bass. 

By  1971  the  amount  would  be  $500,000,000  rising  to  $5,100,000*000  by  1976. 

The  money  would  be  distributed  to  the  states,  which  would  be  required  to 
pass  along  a share  to  the  local  governments,  based  on  population  and  local 
tax  effort. 

Sec,  6.16  — Grants-in-Aid:  San  Francisco  has  been  receiving  an  increasing 

proportion  of  its  revenues  from  State  and  Federal  grants-in-aid.  Appendixes  "An 
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and  "C»  provide  detailed  information  on  the  various  types  of  grants-in-aid.  Even 
though  22.3  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's  total  revenues  in  1968-69  came  from  this 
source,  apparently  other  comparable  cities  were  able  to  demonstrate  a need  for 
larger  grants,  as  evidenced  from  Table  15. 

The  key  difference  between  shared  revenues  and  grants-in-aid  is  that  the 
latter  comes  with  strings  attached  — such  as  requirements  that  matching  funds  be 
provided  and  that  the  funds  be  used  for  specific  purposes. 

There  are  more  than  400  distinct  grants-in-aid  programs.  They  have  grown 
in  number  every  year  and  tripled  in  size  since  i960  — now  totalling  about 
$27,000,000,000.  Their  complexity  is  so  great  that  it  is  virtually  impossible 
under  present  conditions  for  the  City  to  be  familiar  with  all  of  the  opportunities 
available. 

Sec.  6.30  — Departmental  Revenues:  There  has  been  an  outstanding  growth 

in  departmental  revenues,  the  increase  being  271.4  per  cent  between  1959-60  and 
1963-69.  The  $42,400,946  derived  from  this  source  in  1968-69  represented  10  per 
cent  of  total  revenues  and  was  the  equivalent  of  $2,06  in  the  property  tax  rate. 

A review  of  detail  in  Appendix  "C"  under  the  sub-heading  "Charges  for 
Current  Services"  reveals  the  sizable  amounts  forthcoming  from  many  departments. 
Increases  in  departmental  service  charges  still  are  made  on  a piecemeal  basis, 
however,  and  there  is  no  specific  review  function  involving  all  service  charges. 
Some  fees  and  charges  require  action  by  the  State  Legislature  before  they  can  be 
changed.  There  should  be  a centralized  advisory  function  for  the  purpose  of 
review,  analysis  and  making  of  recommendations  on  existing  and  new  departmental 
service  charges.  Such  a position  would  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  every 
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year. 


(Sec.  7.00) 

REVENUE  POLICIES 


Sec.  7.01  — Planning:  the  Revenue  Program:  The  various  components  of 

San  Franciscos  revenue  structure  finance  the  cost  of  City  and  County  govern- 
ment, but  they  also  affect  the  citizens  and  the  local  economy  in  numerous 
ways.  Everyone  is  aware  that  the  property  tax  has  been  a regressive  and 
disturbing  community  influence.  Taxation  at  the  local  level  is  not  intended 
to  serve  the  significant  economic  and  social  purposes  that  may  take  place  at 
the  Federal  plane.  Yet  it  is  important  for  many  reasons  that  San  Francisco's 
revosiue  program  be  planned  with  care. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  in  1956  considered  possible  criteria 
for  a sound  tax  system,  and  decided  that  a sound  system  should:  balance  the 

needs  of  government;  encourage  economic  effort;  give  sufficient  yield;  be  based 
on  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received;  be  non- shiftable;  be  subject  to  public 
control;  be  understandable  to  the  public;  and  have  uniform ty  of  application, 
certainty,  reliability,  and  administrative  efficiency.  It  opposed  such  criteria 
as:  moral  and  social  restraint;  restraint  on  undesirable  economic  practices; 
neutrality  as  to  economic  or  social  effect;  and  public  acceptability. 

Sec.  7.03  — The  Revenue  "Package”:  Under  the  San  Francisco  Charter, 

the  Board  of  Supervisors  must  provide  for  financing  the  annual  budget* 
Ordinarily  this  is  done  by  totaling  up  all  non-property  tax  revenues,  subtract- 
ing that  total  from  budgeted  expenditures,  and  then  adjusting  the  property  tax 
rate  so  as  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Consideration  of  rate  adjustments  need  net  be  limited  to  the  property 
tax,  although  the  City  and  County  only  has  two  other  tax  rates  subject  to 
being  adjusted  by  the  Board,  specifically  the  business  tax  and  the  hotel 
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room  tax.  However,  since  the  property  tax  is  adjusted  each  year,  there 
would  be  nothing  sacrosanct  about  adjusting  other  tax  rates. 

The  revenue  needs  should  be  considered  as  a package.  All  sources  of 
revenue  could  be  evaluated  together,  weighed  against  each  other,  and 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  criteria  suggested  in  the  preceding  Sec,  7.02, 

Each  source  should  be  reviewed  as  to  what  would  be  its  fair  share  contribu- 
tion to  total  revenues,  hew  the  tax  burden  is  distributed,  etc, 

A determination  can  be  made,  for  example,  on  what  percentage  each 
revenue  source  should  bear  toward  the  total.  And  when  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  adjust  rates,  then  a now  revenue  source  or  two  could  be  added  from 
the  list  available. 

The  "package"  approach  should  make  it  more  feasible  to  adjust  rates  of 
existing  taxes  or  to  add  new  taxes.  When  a single  proposal  comes  up  for  a 
hearing,  those  most  directly  affected  quickly  marshal  their  forces. 

Under  the  package  plan,  an  objector  can  be  asked:  "Alright,  what  would  you 

propose  to  fill  the  gap?"  Many  years  ago  license  and  permit  fee  changes 
came  up  one  at  a time  and  got  shot  down  in  the  same  manner.  Under  the  revised 
"package"  approach,  all  proposed  changes  come  up  at  the  same  tine  once  a year. 

Sec,  7.04  — Shifting  Welfare  and  Education  Costs:  Several  agencies 
have  urged  the  shifting  of  welfare  costs  to  the  Federal  government  and 
education  costs  to  the  States,  Among  those  making  such  a .recommendation 
was  the  national  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
which,  in  December  19&9,  ^-n  a report  entitled  State  Aid  to  Local  Government, 
called  for  the  Federal  government  to  assume  "full  financial  responsibility" 
for  public  assistance,  including  Medicaid,  and  as  a basic  long  range  objective, 
for  State  assumption  of  "substantially  all  fiscal  responsibility  for  financing 
local  schools." 

In  its  analysis,  the  Commission  found  that  mobility  has  made  public 
welfare  a national  problem,  and  that  the  cost  of  public  assistance,  and  the 
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taxes  required  to  support  it,  fall  unevenly  on  different  jurisdictions. 

The  Commission  stated  that  shifting  the  financial  responsibility  for  public 
assistance  to  the  Federal  government  would  reduce  or  eliminate  restraints 
that  presently  hamper  State  and  local  government.  It  also  recognized  that 
full  Federal  financing  of  the  present  welfare  program  may  not  be  thG  final 
solution.  Family  allowances,  the  negative  income  tax,  or  some  other  plan 
might  be  best  in  the  long  run.  But  for  the  present,  it  believed  national 
assumption  of  welfare  costs  offers  immediate  relief  for  overburdened  State 
and  local  treasuries. 

The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  has  taken  a similar  stand. 

It  has  advised  the  Legislature  of  the  need  to  shift  these  responsibilities 
to  other  levels  of  government  “where  the  historic  rationale  has  been  in- 
validated by  changing  conditions'1. 

Obviously,  this  is  a matter  which  has  to  bG  implemented  by  the 
Legislature  and/or  by  Congress. 
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(Sec.  8.00) 

CHOOSING  BETWEEN  AVAILABLE  REVENUE  SOURCES 


Having  reviewed  San  Francisco  revenues  and  expenditures  as  well  as  those  of 
other  governmental  jurisdictions;  having  examined  local  economic  conditions,  and 
having  analyzed  existing  and  potential  sources  of  local  revenue  as  well  as  the 
City’s  revenue  policies,  the  next  step  before  recommending  a revenue  program  for 
1970-71  is  to  briefly  consider  what  criteria  might  be  used  for  selection  from 
among  available  revenue  sources. 

Sec.  8.01  --  Criteria  for  Choice  of  Revenue  Sources:  The  following 

criteria  are  recommended  for  consideration  in  selecting  from  available 
revenue  sources  and  in  determining  the  proportionate  share  each  source 
should  provide  toward  total  revenues: 

1.  Residents  and  visitors  should  contribute  toward  needed  revenues 
according  to  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received. 

2.  Revenue  measures  should,  if  possible,  promote  local  economic 
growth;  or  at  least  should  minimize  any  adverse  effects  thereon. 

3.  Existing  taxes  that  tend  to  ham  the  economy  should,  when 
possible,  be  revised. 

4.  Revenue  measures  should  be  tailored  to  support  City  and  County 
policies. 

5.  The  cost  of  collection  and  enforcement  of  a tax  should  not  b9 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  yield. 

6.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  imposing  a heavy  burdGn  on  one 
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(Sec.  8.00) 

CHOOSING  BETWEEN  AVAILABLE  REVENUE  SOURCES 


Having  reviewed  San  Francisco  revenues  and  expenditures  as  well  as  those  of 
other  governmental  jurisdictions;  having  examined  local  economic  conditions,  and 
having  analyzed  existing  and  potential  sources  of  local  revenue  as  well  as  the 
City's  revenue  policies,  the  next  step  before  recommending  a revenue  program  for 
1970-71  is  to  briefly  consider  what  criteria  might  be  used  for  selection  from 
among  available  revenue  sources. 

Sec.  8.01  — Criteria  for  Choice  of  Revenue  Sources:  The  following 

criteria  are  recommended  for  consideration  in  selecting  from  available 
revenue  sources  and  in  determining  the  proportionate  share  each  source 
should  provide  toward  total  revenues: 

1.  Residents  and  visitors  should  contribute  toward  needed  revenues 
according  to  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received. 

2.  Revenue  measures  should,  if  possible,  promote  local  economic 
growth;  or  at  least  should  minimize  any  adverse  effects  thereon. 

3.  Existing  taxes  that  tend  to  harm  the  economy  should,  when 
possible,  be  revised. 

4.  Revenue  measures  should  be  tailored  to  support  City  and  County 
policies. 

5.  The  cost  of  collection  and  enforcement  of  a tax  should  not  be 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  yield. 

6.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  imposing  a heavy  burdGn  on  one 
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segment  of  the  community,  i.e.,  the  property  taxpayer, 

7.  "Nuisance"  taxes  which  produce  a very  little  revenue  should  bo 
avoided. 

8.  State  and/or  Federal  collection,  whenever  possible,  such  as  with 
the  sales  tax,  should  bo  encouraged. 

9.  Exemptions  should  be  discouraged. 

10.  Fees  for  services  should  be  charged  when  the  benefits  are  unusual 
or  separable. 

11.  Commuters  and  visitors  to  the  city  should  be  expected  to  pay  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  municipal  services  provided  for  them. 

12.  There  should  be  uniformity  of  revenue  sources  and  rates  within 
the  geographical  area  first  and  throughout  the  State  second. 

13.  The  business  coramunity  should  pay  its  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  San  Francisco  government. 

14.  In  general,  taxation  and  other  revenue  sources  should  be 
viewed  as  a "package"  with  each  component  contributing  insofar  as 
possible  toward  a balanced  revenue  program. 

Sec,  8,02  --  Characteristics  of  Revenue  Sources:  Certain  arbitrary 

factors  can  be  applied  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  a revenue  source,  and  to 
compare  between  sources.  Before  making  such  a comparison,  let  us  define  some 
tax  terms: 

BASE  — That  to  which  the  tax  applies. 

INCIDENCE  — Upon  whom  the  tax  falls. 

IMPACT  — Conseo^ences,  nature,  effect  of  the  tax. 

PROGRESSIVE  ~ When  the  tax  burden,  as  a per  cent  of  income, 
rises  along  with  income. 

PROPORTIONAL  — When  the  burden  is  the  same  at  all  levels 
of  income. 

REGRESSIVE  When  the  tax  burden,  as  a per  cent  of  income, 
declines  as  income  rises. 

EQUITABLE  — Taxation  according  to  "ability  to  pay"  or 
"benefits  received." 
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Now,  lot  us  compare  various  existing  and  potential  revenue  sources, 
keeping  in  mind  the  importance  of  choosing  sources  of  revenue  that  match  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  Sec,  8.0i. 


Revenue 

Source 

Base 

Incidence 

Impact 

Property  tax  

.Land,  improvements, 
Inventories,  per- 
sonal belongings 

Owners  of  real 
and  personal 
property 

Regressive 

Sales  & U3e  tax  ...... 

Retail  sales 

Customers 

Regressive 

Business  tax  ......... 

Gross  receipts 

Business 

Proportional 

Hotel  room  tax  ....... 

Hotel  bills 

Transient  guests 

Regressive 

Income  tax  ........... 

Earnings 

Individuals 

Progressive 

Employers*  payroll  tax 

Payroll 

Employer 

Regressive 

Parking  stall  tax  .... 

Parking  fees 

Motorists 

Regressive 

Bar  tax  

Drinks 

Consumers 

Regressive 

Sewer  tax  

Water  bills 

Users 

Regressive 

Stock  transfer  tax  ... 

Stocks 

Investors 

Proportional 

Real  prop  tnsf  tax  ... 

Prop,  transfers 

Sellers 

Regressive 

Utility  users  tax 

Utility  bills 

Users 

Regressive 

Airport  tax  .......... 

Passengers 

Passengers 

Regressive 

Amusement  tax  ........ 

Admission  fees 

Customers 

Regressive 

Dept . revenues  ....... 

Services 

Users 

Equitable 

Sec.  8.03  ~~  Collection  Costs:  The  expense  of  collecting  a tax  is  an 

important  factor  to  consider  when  weighing  alternative  sources  of  revenue. 
Collection  costs  usually  are  calculated  on  the  percentage  that  the  adminis- 
trative expense  bears  to  the  total  yield,  or  according  to  the  amount  expended 
to  produce  $100  revenue.  Both  methods  are  used  in  the  illustration  below: 


Cost  Per 

S.F.  1968-69  Collection  % of  $100 

Tax  Yield  Cost Yield  Collected 


Property  ........  $210,756,815  $3,137,480  1.49  $ 1.49 

Sales  ...........  23,078,929  286,550  1.24  1.24 

Business  ,5,187,182  366,930  7.07  7.07 

Hotel  Hoorn  ......  3,656,066  15,772  .43  .43 
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Sec,  8.04  ~ Productivity  Factors:  Listed  below,  based  on  1968-69  data,  are 


both  actual  (narked  with  * ) and 

1 alternative 

rates, 

yields, 

etc.,  for  various 

existing  and  potential  sources 

of  revenue: 

% Col. 

% of 

Cost 

Prop. 

Revenue 

Tot. 

Per 

Collection 

Is  of 

Tax 

Source 

Rate 

Yield 

Rev, 

Capita 

Cost 

Yield 

Equi*. 

Property  tax  ...... 

310.23*  8210,756,815 

49.92 

$293.82 

- $3,137,480 

1.49 

S10.2? 

Sales  tax • 

1.0%* 

23,078,929 

5.47 

32.17 

286,550 

1.24 

1.12 

1.5% 

39,618,394 

8.20 

48.26 

286,550 

.83 

1.66 

Bus,  tax  (9  mos.)..-, 

,1%,  .2%* 

5,187,182 

1.23 

7.23 

366,930 

7.07 

.25 

(12  mos. ) . . , 

►1%,.2% 

6,916,243 

1.64 

9.64 

489,240 

7.07 

.34 

(12  mos. ). . , 

.2%, .4% 

13,832,486 

3.28 

19.28 

489,240 

3.54 

.67 

* (12  mos. ) . . . 

.3%, 6% 

20,748,729 

4.91 

28.93 

489,240 

2.36 

1.03 

Hotel  room  tax  .... 

5%*  ■ 

3,656,066 

.87 

5.10 

15,722 

.43 

.16 

6% 

4,387,279 

1.04 

6.12 

15,722 

.36 

.21 

Surcharge,  Calif, 

pers.  income  tax.. 

10% 

5,993,23 2 

1.42 

8.36 

250,000 

•47 

.25 

20% 

11,986,464 

2.84 

16.71 

250,000 

.21 

.58 

Employers * payrolls 

.95* 

19,039,439 

4,51 

26.54 

500,000 

2.63 

.92 

(S3  bil,  est .base, 

1,0% 

20,000,000 

. 4.74 

27.88 

500,000 

2.50 

.97 

less  1/3  for  tax 

exempt  gov'ts,, 

banks,  ins. firms) 

Employees'  paychecks 

.63% 

19,039,439 

4,51 

26.54 

500,000 

2.63 

.92 

($3  bil.  est.  base, 

, 1*0% 

30,000,00 0 

7.11 

41.82 

500,000 

1.67 

1.46 

no  exemptions) 

Payroll  tax,  both, 

35-65  basis: 

Employers. . . » 

. .38 

7,615,776 

1.80 

10.62 

3*600,000 

3.15 

.92 

Employees. . * . 

. .38 

11,423,663 

2.71 

15.93 

Parking  stall  tax...; 

»8  .25  day 

8 3,900,000 

.92 

% 5.44 

35,000 

.90 

$0.19 

.50  day 

7,800,000 

1.85 

• 10.87 

35,000 

.45 

.38 

l.CO  day 

15,600,000 

3«70 

21.75 

35,000 

.22 

.76 

Bar  tax  ............ 

1,674,000 

.40 

2.33 

25,000 

.15 

.08 

5% 

2,790,000 

.66 

3.89 

25,000 

.09 

.14 

Sewer  tax  (surcharge)  17. 3% 

1,869,950 

.44 

2.61 

40,000 

.21 

.09 

3^.6% 

3,739,900 

..  -89 

5.21 

40,000 

.11 

.18 

Stock  transfer  tax  * 

. . le 

2,218,841 

.53 

3.09 

50,000 

.23 

.11 

20 

4,437,682 

1.05 

6.19 

50,000 

.11 

.22 

30 

6,656,522 

1.53 

9.28 

50,000 

.06 

,32 

Real  prop,  tnsfr.tax 

..  .11% 

375,000 

.09 

.52 

1,000 

.27 

.02 

.22% 

750,000 

.18 

1.05 

1,000 

.13 

.04 

Utility  users  tax  .. 

..  4% 

7,200,000 

1.71 

10.04 

120,000 

. .17 

.35 

5% 

9,000,000 

2.13 

12.55 

120,000 

.13 

Airport  tax  ........ 

,81.00 

6,900,000 

1.63 

9.62 

60,000 

.09 

.44 

82,00 

13,800,000' 

3.27 

19.24 

60,000 

.04 

.67 
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(Sec.  9.00) 

RECOMMENDED  REVENUE  PROGRAM  FOR  1970-71 


First  step  in  recommending  a San  Francisco  City  and  County  revenue "package" 
for  th9  next  fiscal  year  will  be  to  suggest  the  proportionate  share  each  major 
revenue  category  should  contribute  to  total  revenues.  After  that  will  come 
specific  proposals  with  regard  to  individual  sources  of  revenue. 


Sec.  9.01  — Components  of  the  Revenue  Package:  The  first  and  major 

source  of  revenue  for  San  Francisco  is  the  property  tax.  In  1963-69  it  pro- 
duced $210,756,815,  or  49.92  per  cent  of  total  revenues.  Since  revenues 
and  expenditures  for  1969-70  and  1970-71  are  unknown  at  this  time,  the  1968-69 
must  be  used  as  the  base  for  1970-71  projections.  In  terms  of  per  cent  of 
total  revenue,  let  us  compare  with  other  governmental  jurisdictions. 


San  Francisco 

All  Calif.  Cities  & Counties  

All  Calif.  Cities . . . . 

All  Calif.  Counties  

All  U.  S.  Cities  ................ 

25  Largest  U.S.  Cities 

21  U.S.  Cities,  l/2  to  1 mil.  pop.  ........ 

Los  Angeles  (city) 

Oakland  


Latest  Fiscal 
Year  Date 
Available 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Revenues 

1963-69 

49.92 

1968-69 

34.66 

1963-69 

32.00 

1968-69 

36.36 

1966-67 

37.90 

1966-67 

28.44 

1966-67 

36.40 

1963-69 

35.45 

1968-69 

42.63 

An  analysis  of  the  preceding  indicates  that  the  San  Francisco  property 
tax  is  too  high  in  its  proportionate  share  of  total  revenues.  The  goal  should 
be  to  reduce  that  proportionate  share  to  that  of  all  California  cities  and 
counties  (including  San  Francisco).  This  would  be  approximately  35  per  cent. 
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The  full  15  per  cent  reduction  might  best  be  taken  over  a two  or  three  year 
period  in  order  to  minimize  possible  disruptive  effects.  The  ratio  has 
fallen  about  10  per  cent  ovfer  the  last  20  years,  but  too  slowly. 


RECOMMENDATION : That  the  property  tax  yield  ratio  to  total  revenues 

be  set  at  45  per  cent  for  1970-71o 


The  only  significant  unused  source  of  revenue  left  to  San  Francisco  is  a 
local  income  or  payroll  tax  — significant,  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
materially  relieving  the  property  taxpayer’s  burden.  In  all,  well  over  3*000 
local  jurisdictions  now  levy  income  or  payroll  taxes.  Their  use  has  become 
widespread  in  cities  in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  other  states  in  such  large  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  New 
York  City.  (Ref*  Table  47  and  Sections  6.031  and  6.08.) 

A payroll  tax  has  been  proposed  by  the  Mayor  and  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  An  important  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  such  a 
tax  should  apply  to  employers'  payrolls,  employees'  paychecks,  or  both. 

A tax  on  employers'  payrolls  should  disregard  Federal,  State  and  City  and 
County  governments,  which  altogether  account  for  17.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
full-time  employments  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  event  that  withholding  of  a 
payroll  tax  should  not  be  permitted  for  Federal  and  State  employees,  these 
persons  could  be  required  to  pay  the  tax  by  filing  an  annual  tax  return. 

In  addition,  the  State  Constitution  precludes  local  jurisdictions  from 
taxing  banks  and  insurance  companies,  which  would  include  any  tax  on  their 
payrolls.  However,  a payroll  tax  could  be  levied  on  their  employees'  pay- 
checks.  And  presumably  banks  and  insurance  firms  would  withhold  the  tax  from 
paychecks. 

A payroll  tax  usually  is  based  on  gross  wages  and  salaries  which,  for 
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San  Francisco  residents,  amounted  to  an  estimated  $2 , 685 , 000 , 000  in  1969. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  to  non-residents  (commuters),  who  worked  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1969,  totaled  an  additional  32,343,084,880,  according  to  a ratio  of 
"53.4  to  46. 6"  developed  by  A.D.  Little,  Inc.,  in  its  1967  "San  Francisco  Tax 
Study".  The  combined  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  San  Francisco  for  1969,  there- 

TABLE  47 

LOCAL  INCOME  AND  PAYROLL  TAXES,  RATES  AND  COLLECTIONS 


(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Municipal  ta 
(Cities  with  ov 

IX  collectioi 
;r  50.000  po; 

is  i 1965-66 
?u lot  ton  in  1960) 

Rate 

Total 

Income  1 

tax  collections 

State  and  local  government- 

January  1,  1968 
(percent) 

tax 

collections 

Amount 

As  a percent  of 
total  collections 

* Gadsden 

2.0 

$4,004 

$2,139 

53.4 

Kentucky: 

Berea 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Bowling  Green 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Catlettsburg 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Covington 

1.75 

2,831 

792 

28.0 

Flemingsburg 

0.5 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Frankfort 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Glasgow 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

. Hopkinsville 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Lexington 

1.5 

6,993 

3,596 

51.4 

Louisville 

1.25 

26,882 

13,912 

51.8 

Jefferson  Countyl' 

1.75 

• XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Ludlow 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Mayfield 

0.67 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Maysville 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Middlesboro 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Newport 

2.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Owensboro 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Paducah 

1.25 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Pikeville 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

„ , XXX 

Princeton 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Richmond 

1.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Maryland : 

Baltimore  City 
12  counties!' 

£ of  State  lax 

507. 

144.451 

2/ 

2/ 

207. 

XXX 

:cxx 

XXX 

1 county 

257. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1 county 

307. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

3 counties 

357. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1 county 

457. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

4 counties 

507. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Michigan: 

fcxx 

Battle  Creek 

. 4/ 

XXX 

XXX 

Detroit 

4/ 

158,246 

45,176 

28.5 

Flint 

4/. 

16,465 

2,292 

13.9 

Grand  Rapids 

4/ 

8,312 

2/ 

2/ 

Hamtramck 

4/ 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Highland  Park 

4/ 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Lapeer 

4/ 

XXX 

XXX 

Pontiac 

4/ 

5,668 

2/ 

2/ 

Saginaw 

4/ 

5,572 

904 

16.2 

St.  Johns-!' 

4/ 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Missouri : : 

Kansas  City 

0.5 

42,128 

10,157 

24.1 

St.  Louis 

1.0  ; 

80,709 

27,265 

33.8 

New  York: 

New  York  City 

2,302,939 

2/ 

2/ 
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TABLE  k7  (Con*  t. ) 

(Dollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


State  end  local  government 


Rate 

January  1, 
(percent 


Municipal  tax  collections,  1965-66 
titles  with  over  50,000  population  In 


1960) 


As  a percent  < 
total  collcctloi 


Akron 

Cantor. 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland  Heights 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Euclid 
Hamilton 
Lakewood 
Lima 
Lorain 
Parma 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Warren 

Youngstown 

143  cities  and  villages 
(with  less  than 
50,000  population) 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 


0.25-1.0 


18,519 

5,374 

44,061 

54,300 

2,962 

22,247 

21,467 

3,762 

2,723 

§2,866 

1,779 

2,423 

3,202 

3,669 

18,763 

3,164 

8,354 


9,936 

4,015 

17,313 

2/ 

2/ 

15,720 

11,689 

2/ 

1,441 

2/ 

§1,125 

2/ 

2/ 

2,480 

10,735 

2,024 

4,590 


53.7 

74.7 
39.3 

U 

2/ 

70.7 
54.5 

2/ 

52.9 

2/ 

63.2 
2/ 
U 

67.6 

57.2 
64.0 
54.9 


XXX 


Pennsylvania : 

Cities,  50,000 
population  and  over-- 
Abington  Township 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Bethlehem 
Chester 
Erie 

Harrisburg 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Penn  Hill  Township 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Scranton 

Wilkes  Barre 

York 


i.ol' 

1 .ol/ 

U°7I 

i.of; 
i-°7, 
l.oS-' , 

0.5 12/ 

1,09/ 

2 ‘8/ 

1.02/  , 

o.sil/ 

1.0" 

1.02/ 


11,969 

5,140 

2,320 

3,810 

2,229 

6,679 

3,884 

2,211 

2,117 

1,533 

217,919 

50,130 

4,555 

2,426 

1,971 


2/ 

1,170 

494 

979 

2/ 

1,162 

2/ 

403 

528 

608 

90,867 

10,273 

690 

1/ 

162 


2/ 

22.8 

21.3 

25.7 

2/ 

17.4 

2/ 

18.2 

24.9 

39.7 

41.7 

20.5 
15.1 

2/ 

8.2 


Approx.  3,000  other 
local  Jurisdictions 
(including  over  1,000 
school  districts)  0 


.25-1.0 


Note:  Excludes  Washington,  D.  C.  which  has  a graduated  net  income  tax  that  is  more  closely  akin  to  a 

State  tax  than  to  the  municipal  income  taxes. 

"xxx"  Signifies  cities  under  50,000  population. 

1 J A taxpayer  subject  to  the  1.25  percent  tax  imposed  by  the  City  of  Louisville  may  credit  thl6  tax 

against  the  1.75  percent  levied  by  Jefferson  County. 

2/  Tax  went  into  effect  after  reporting  period. 

3/  Excludes  Montgomery  County,  which  levied  a tax  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  for  calendar  year  1967. 
As  of  January  1,  1968,  the  County  Council  had  not  set  a rate  for  1968. 

4/  Under  the  Michigan  "Uniform  City  Income  Tax  Act,"  the  prescribed  rates  are  1.0  percent  for 
residents  and  0.5  percent  for  nonresidents.  A resident  is  allowed  credit  for  taxes  paid 
to  another  city  as  a nonresident. 

2/  St.Johns  adopted  the  uniform  income  tax  ordinance  on  November  7,  1967, 

6/  New  York  City  residents'  rate  ranges  from  0.4  percent  on  taxable  Income  of  less  than  §1,000  to 

2.0  percent  on  taxable  income  in  excess  of  $30,000.  An  earnings  tax  of  0.25  percent  of  wages 

or  3/8  of  1 percent  on  net  earnings  from  self-employment,  not  to  exceed  that  which  would  be 

due  if  taxpayer  were  a resident,  is  levied  against  nonresidents. 

Source : "State  and  Local  Taxes,"  1968,  Advisory  Commission 

on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
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fore,  were  an  estimated  $5,028, 089,880.  Other  estimates  place  this  total  closer 
to  $3,000,000,000,  or  perhaps  $4,000,000,000. 

Although  the  payroll  tax  normally  is  based  on  personal  gross  income  from 
salaries  and  wages,  provision  could  be  made  for  exemptions  and/or  deductions. 
Warren,  Ohio,  which  has  a 1 per  cent  tax,  starts  its  withholding  after  the 
first  $1,200  in  a given  year.  Springfield,  Ohio,  taxes  only  incomes  in  excess 
of  $1,040  a year,  but  if  income  exceeds  $1,040,  the  entire  income  is  taxed. 
Several  Ohio  cities  exempt  earnings  of  youths  under  the  ages  of  either  16  or  l8. 

. We  have  noted  that  a tax  levied  on  employers*  payrolls  could  not  be  enforced 
against  governments,  banks  and  insurance  firms.  This  would  reduce  the  tax  base 
by  about  one- third.  Estimates  of  yield  from  a 1 per  cent  levy  on  employers’ 
payrolls  vary  from  a low  of  $16,000,000  to  as  much  as  $28,000,000.  Employers 
having  only  two-thirds  of  all  payrolls  in  the  City  thus  would  bear  the  full 
burden  of  an  employers'  payroll  tax  which,  of  course,  they  would  pass  along  to 
their  customers  as  is  the  case  with  the  business  tax. 

In  effect,  an  employers'  payroll  tax  is  an  extension  of  the  business  tax, 
the  difference  being  that  the  base  of  the  tax  is  payrolls  instead  of  gross 
receipts.  A business  or  professional  person  with  a small  payroll  would  benefit 
more  from  a payroll  tax  as  opposed  to  a tax  on  gross  receipts.  The  opposite 
would  be  true  where  a firm  has  a large  number  of  employees.  Joint  use  of  those 
two  taxes  suggests  a step  in  the  direction  of  balance  and  equity. 

Earlier  w 0 recommended  that  for  1970-71  the  property  tax  yield  be  cet  at 
45  per  cent  of  1970-71  total  revenues.  As  yet  we  do  not  know  what  1970-71 
total  revenues  will  be,  but  we  can  work  from  1968-69  actual  figures  which,  if 
the  property  tax  proportion  was  reduced  to  45  per  cent,  would  have  left  4.51 
per  cent  to  be  produced  from  a new  source. 

As  one  approach,  let  us  assume  that  this  4.51  per  cent,  or  $19,039^391 
were  to  be  raised  from  a payroll  tax  levied  on  employers  and  employees  on  a 
35  **  65  basis,  so  indicated  because  the  employers  to  be  taxed  only  have  about t 
two-thirds  of  the  total  payroll,  while  the  employees  would  pay  on  the  entire 
payroll  base*  Under  this  formula,  $7,615,776  would  coma  from  employers 
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(exempting  governments,  banks  and  insurance  companies),  and  $11,423,663  from 
employees* 

Under  this  approach,  the  35  per  cent  to  come  from  employers  could  be 
collected  either  as  a percentage  applied  to  payrolls,  or  as  a surcharge  of 
possibly  100  per  cent  on  business  taxes,  whichever  method  would  produce  the 
larger  amount  in  taxes  from  each  employer.  The  100  per  cent  figure  is  mentioned 
because  if  the  business  tax  rates  were  to  be  doubled,  the  yield  would  be  approx- 
imately the  same  as  the  business  tax  yield.  This  dual  method  should  provide 
a more  appropriate  tax  return  from  professional  persons* 


RECOMMENDATION : That  a payroll  tax  be  enacted  that  would 

produce  an  amount  sufficient,  along  with  other  estimated 
revenues,  to  reduce  the  1970-71  property  tax  yield  to  45 
per  cent  of  total  revenues;  the  payroll  tax  to  be  appor- 
tioned between  employers  and  employees  according  to  any 
ratio  deemed  appropriate. 


Sec.  9.02  — Recommended  Revenue  Program  for  1970-71:  The  preceding 

suggested  ratio-to-total-revenues  adjustments,  and  the  proposed  new  payroll 
tax,  would  result  in  a recommended  i.970-71  revenue  ''package"  as  follows: 


Revenue  Category 

Dollar  Yield 
1968-69 

Actual 

1968-69 

Proposed 

1970-71 

Property  tax  

$210,756,815 

49.92 

45.00 

Sales  tax  ................ 

23,078,929 

5.47 

5.47 

Business  tax 

5,187,182 

1.23 

1.64* 

Payroll  tax 

, . 

4.51 

Hotel  room  tax  

».  3,656,066 

.87 

.87 

Other  taxes,  licenses  .... 

..  1,799,064 

.43 

.43 

Court  fines  

4,891,776 

1.16 

1.16 

Dept,  revenues 

.«  42,400,946 

10.04 

10.04 

Interest  earned  ......... 

9,913,452 

2.35 

2.35 

Shared  State  taxes 

..  23,153,317 

5.48 

5.48 

State  & Fed.  grants  ...... 

..  94.125,262 

22.30 

22.30 

Misc.  

..  3,198,146 

-32 

32 

TOTALS  

..  $422,160,955 

100.00 

100.00 

* Ad justed  for  12-months * collection. 
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Sec,  9*03  — Additional  Reocmmenciat \onai 


1.  Support  the  shifting  of  all  welfare  costs  to  the  Federal  government, 
and  most  education  costs  to  the  State, 

2.  Study  the  value-added  tax  as  a possible  new  source  of  revenue. 

3.  Amend  the  business  tax  ordinance  to  permit  the  taxing  for  revenue  of 
self  employed  individuals  after  other  provisions  of  the  ordinance  expiro  on 
June  30,  1973. 

4.  Request  the  City  Attorney  to  rule  whether  the  business  tax  ordinance 
could  be  amended  so  that  the  taxes  imposed  therein  would  not  be  classified  as 
•'license  taxes"  under  provisions  of  Charter  Section  24, 

5*  Ask  the  City  Attorney  whether  the  City  and  County  could  impose  and 
collect  a "head"  tax  at  San  Francisco  International  Airport. 

b.  Engage  the  full-time  services  of  a specialist  to  investigate  and 
report  on  available  grants-in-aid. 

7.  Provide  for  an  advisory  function  to  review  and  make  recommendations 
on  existing  and  possible  new  departmental  service  charges. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  air  rights  of  City  and  County  properties 
should  be  leased  for  commercial  purposes  to  provide  additional  revenues. 
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APPENDIX  “A 


STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Page  1 of  3) 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  pO 


Hotel  Room  Tax  

Other  Trxes  and  Licenses 

Court  Fines  

Departmental  Revenues  

Interest  Earned  

Rents,  S.F.  Unified  School  District.. 
Housing  Authority  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  . . 
Miscellaneous  


Cash  Transferred  from  Capital  Funds 
Cash  Transferred  from  Trust  Funds  ... 
Cain  on  Sale  of  Capital  Assets 


1,271,247 
1,502,194 
3,980,099 
18,718,942 
4,565,593 
309, 199 


1,477, 193 
1,561,223 
4.289,281 
20,211,055 
4,569,887 
313,852 


1,650.  188 
1.580,921 
4,620.  853 
22,  563.  537 
5,  296,410 
311,523 


1,866,229 

1,706,108 

5,143,785 

39,475,893 

6,616,504 

312,636 


2,950.610 
1,704,596 
5.077,  176 
39,855.150 
7.092,531 
310.379 


284.927 

3S0.921 

305,020 
438. SOS 

179,494 
492.  392 

179,308 

470.343 

673,310 

1.297.051 

190, 345,221 

200,824,391 

221,760.985 

260,545,  156 

266,234.836 

44,865 

303.291.446 

2.032.9354- 

1.549/, 60 

Revenues  Through  State  of  California 
Shared  State  Taxes: 

Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax: 

Special  Gas  Tax  Street  Imp.  Fund  . 

Special  Road  Imp.  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration  Fees  .... 

Motor  Vehicle  License  Fees  

Alcoholic  Beverage  License  Subsidy  . 
Cigarette  Tax  ' 

State  and  Federal  Grants-In-Aid: 

Maintenance  of  Minors 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

Aid  to  Needy  Blind 

• Aid  to  Needy  Aged 

Needy  Disabled 

Medical  Assistance  to  Aged 

Medical  Care  Program 

(Needy  Children,  Blind  & Aged) 
California  Medical  Assist 

Program  - Admin 

Adoption  Program 

Homes  for  Children  and  Aged 

School  Apportionments  from  State 

County  School  Service  Fund 

Child  Care  Centers 

School  Cafeteria 

Teachers'  Retirement 

Driver  Training  Program 

Federal  Aid  to  Schools 

Tuberculosis  Aid  Subsidy 

, Crippled  Children  Program 

Mental  Hygiene 

Other  Public  Health  Subsidies 

Aid  for  Log  Cabin  Ranch 

Fire  Boat  and  Waterfront  Expense 

Disaster  Council  and  Corps 

Miscellaneous 

Youth  Authority:  Aid  for  Construction 

Schools:  Aid  for  Construction 

Juvenile  Court  - Supervision  Program 

Total  Revenues 


190.345.221  200.  S2 1, 391  223.843.920  260,545.156  266.279,701  3 :i 


3,765.318 
2,900,675 
210,388 
7,885,224 
. 1,222,837 


1,226.335 

12,082,610 

802,796 

14,677.542 

3,736,591 

7,142,500 


1,388,  250 
13,  927,932 
886.492 
15.435,328 
5,762.614 
9,  229,  299 


1,052,709 

9,872,609 

733,310 

13.63S.010 

2,219,232 

6,079,024 


2,842,214  3,513,779  2,828,736 


76,  383 
346,  377 
53, 768 
15,376,001 
185, 930 
635,  112 
294.  171 
2,011,826 
202,  456 
1,510,543 
188,635 
395, 397 
1,558,269 
190,  639 
96, 570 
340.  826 
39,  275 
556, 972 


1,539, 184 
16,552,316 
1.0S0.424 
17,179,397 
7,905,985 


8,528,603 

1,250,275 

2,805,372 

1,578,713 
19,334,066 
1,  143,243 
17,833,281 
.11,193,140 


206,474 
38,877 
14,938,290 
137,933 
583,036 
318, 147 
1,771,847 
177,648 
1,605,386 
375, 109 
400,902 


1,257,067 

96,447 

344,763 

155.575 

320,317 


281,757 
46,059 
15,198,835 
174,569 
601,054 
307, 5S5 
1,929,833 
184,725 
2, 131,274 
170,336 
443, 256 
1, 4S0, 324* 
187,109 
96,635 
340,571 
92,518 
415,874 
101,469 


75.  154.  363-  84,700,  IS9  _ 


551,156  1,009,545 

333.269  397,995 

52.065  52,325 

15,882,389  17,066.799 

213,820  220,807 

628,616  1,  117,039 

334,959  370.306 

1,999,460  2.033.149 

239,200  253,050 

2,240,242  1,780.875 

162,756  168. 9S3 

369.160  261,447 

2,223,320  2,554,561 

183,588  186,559 

96,795  127,919 

366,917  324.062 

93,464  12,090 

454,480  666,230 

300.000 

2,540,082 

88,852,761  ' " 104ToV<f.  2*^6 
5349,397.917  53:0.295,997  ■ 


8.914.897 
1. 140.735 
4.128.595 


1.674.492 

25.665.169 

1.262.210 

19.653.394 

14.233.333 


640.899 

535.157 

50.310 

17.944.480 

233.696 

1.143.593 

451.002 

2.439.573 

339.101 

2.281.106 

125.527 

247.056 

3.170.452 

189.248 

159.054 

374.122 


• Denotes  Deduction 

* Included  in  Other  Public  Health  Subsidies  In  prior  years. 

♦ Included  in  Miscellaneous  Revenues  In  prior  years. 


Sources  S.F.  Controller's  Annual  Reports 
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APPENDIX  "A-l1 


^ STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Page  2 of 3) 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30 


Property  Taxes  snd  Penalties. $ 93, 

Retail  IWchase  and  Use  Tax 11, 

Hotel  Room  Tax  

Other  Taxes  and  Licenses 

Court  Fines  

Departmental  Revenues  

Interest  Earned  

Rents.  S.F.  Unified  School  District.., 

Housing  Authority  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  . . , 
Miscellaneous  

Cash  Transferred  from  Capital  Funds 
Cash  Transferred  from  Trust  Funds  . 

Gain  on  Sale  of  Capital  Assets 


Revenues  Through  State  of  California 
Shared  State  Taxes: 

Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax: 

Special  Gas  Tax  Street  Imp.  Fund  ..  2 

Special  Road  Imp.  Fund 2 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration  Fees 

Motor  Vehicle  License  Fees  7 

Alcoholic  Beverage  License  Subsidy  ..  1 

State  and  Federal  Grants-in-Aid: 

Maintenance  of  Minors 

Aid  to  Families  with  Depended  Children  3 

Aid  to  Needy  Blind 

Aid  to  Needy  Aged 11 

Needy  Disabled  ; 

Medical  Assistance  to  Aged 

Medical  Care  Program 

(Needy  Children,  blind  & Aged) 

California  Medical- Assist 

Program  - Admin 

Adoption  Program 

Homes  for  Children  and  Aged  

School  Apportionments  from  State  ....  11, 

County  School  Service  Fund 

Child  Care  Centers  

School  Cafeteria 

Teachers'  Retirement  1, 

Driver  Training  Program  .; 

Federal  Aid  to  Schools 1, 

Tuberculosis  Aid  Subsidy  

Crippled  Children  Program 

Mental  Hygiene — 

Other  Public  Health  Subsidies  

Aid  for  Log  Cabin  Ranch 

Fire  Boat  and  Waterfront  Expense  .... 

Disaster  Council  and  Corps 

Miscellaneous 

Youth  Authority:  Aid  for  Construction 


,415,641 

,218,056 

436.687 

,655,056 

,185,907 

542,769 

,737,658 

547,634 

S49.568 


2,303,570 

2,231,470 

439,308 

7,720,739 

1.234,572 

604, 193 
4,474,871 
575,855 
12,178, 122 
109,826 


2,325,911 

2.296,147 

448,973 

7,514,635 

1,267,536 

691,882 

5,537,393 

592,474 

12,022,629 

506,106 


2,327,870 

2,336,522 

454,649 

8,190,759 

1,271,137 

682,619 
6,237,979 
640, 287 
12,112,831 
455,720 


2,269,151 

2,337,096 

446,306 

6,678,511 

1,217,220 

751,783 

7,056,224 

636,347 

11,967,231 

629,812 


2,540.308 

2,367,134 

461,695 

6,761,267 

1,219,750 

801.051 
8,0-16, 108 
595, 4R3 
11,755.444 
837,322 
1,014,082 


2.285,  185 
2,463.009 
471.475 
7.255.675 
1,250.000 

892,662 
8.442.839 
668,694  . 
12.764.  5C0 
1,396,374 
6,069,178 


479,262  1,235,978  824,875  1,537,439  2,218,138  2.571,882 


90,319 
35,225 
,719,609 
49,082 
481,842 
254; 585 
,018,652 
61,680 
157,997 
315,443 
231,978 

330,438 

57,252 

243.220 

59,048 


107,610 
49,772 
12,988,207 
223,033 
553,824 
261,403 
1,941,621 
88,829 
890,925 
329, 139 
416,815 


116,338 

52,764 

13,424,703 

117,131 

567,374 

283,039 

1,901,923 

92,470 

1,113,039 

330,071 

145,335 


130,120 
47, 125 
13,984.759 
117,741 
555,159 
284,389 
1,898,280 
93,450 
1,077,067 
366, 156 
340,062 


138,655 
47, 190 
14,145,660 
123,150 
551,762 
294, 102 
1,892,196 
117,145 
1, 141,946 
331,202 
346.897 


rS8,792 

42,925 

14,458,955 

132.572 

589,603 

299,044. 

1,872,413 

127.259 

1,140,076 

141,886 

369,308 


173,602 
43,271 
14,953,096 
137,394 
567.625 
30S , 606. 
1,863,328 
147,746 
1,419,036 
245,621 
393.862 


275,057 

68,599 

246,826 


639,763 

92,967 

277,590 

17,489 


643, 034 
94,739 
282,043 


628,700 

94,764 

303.241 

33,605 


784.905 

93.732 

317,288 

64,690 


929,321 
96,311 
330, C96 
102,797 
58,610 


Total  Revenues 


* Denotes  Deduction 

**  Included  in  Other  Public  Health  Subsidies  in  prior  years. 
1-  Included  in  Miscellaneous  Revenues  in  prior  years. 


Source : S.F.  Controller's  Annual  Reports 
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APPENDIX  "A-21 


STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Page  3 of  3) 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955  1956 

Property  Taxes  and  Penalties 

Retail  Purchase  and  Use  Tax 

Other  Taxes  and  Licenses 

Court  Fines 

Departmental  Revenues 

Interest  Earned 

Rents,  S.F.  Unified  School  District 

Housing  Authority  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Miscellaneous 

• $60,699,337 

-4,579,668 
1,505,803 
1,630,166 
5,563,159 
418,623 
371 ,262 
37*2.387 
9!  ,940 

566,500,390 
5,045,495 
1 ,558,434 
1,651,179 
6,499,076 
469,584 
361 ,303 
392,037 
49,493 

$70,595,833 
4,923,011 
1,614,163 
1,862 ,2  S4 
6,182,217 
530,303 
358,655 
326,222 
87.9S8 

$69,852,672 

5,049,201 

1,698,453 

2,246,475 

6.620.10S 

526.697 

367,265 

244,435 

I3?,i04 

$76,123,581 

4,964.922 

1,730,380 

2,470,813 

6,961,796 

578,940 

364,083 

394,865 

90,099 

$84,448,841-  $89,361,418- 

S ,124,681*  5,603,569- 

1,811,030*  1,928',  163 

2,637,894  * 2.659,703 

7,757,720-  6,278,907 

507 ,011*  518,855 

356,863  «*  356,767 

190,569'''  143,779 

158,035  ' 88.143 

Cash  Transferred  from  Capital  Funds  . . . 
Cash  Transferred  from  Trust  Funds  . . . . 

75,253,545 

537,093 

62,556,991 

223,845 

S6.500.676 

369,254 

86.739,410 

353.985 

93,699,479 

764,616 

102.992.644  109.139.314 

17,427  ir  608.41 6 

1,274  /**  

75.790,635 

82,780,836 

86,869.930 

67,098,395 

94,454,095 

103,011.3:5  109 ,74  7 ,73-0 

Revenues  Through  State  of  California 


Shared  State  Taxes; 


Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax; 

- 

' 

fecial  Gas  Tax  Street  Imp.  Fund  . 

2-207,246 

2,303,220 

2250,222 

2,327,622 

2269.025 

2274.701 

2,339.601 

Special  Road  Imp.  Fund 

1,705,617 

1 ,823,475 

1,902,631 

1.931,376 

1 ,960,017 

2.004  260 

2,143,934 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration  Fees  . . . 

382,973 

403,398 

405,851 

413,464 

329  250 

413271 

416204 

Motor  Vehicle  License  Fees 

4,3-46,131 

4,407.173 

6.50S.349 

5,671,985 

6,352,085 

6,600,966 

7268,636 

Alcoholic  Beverage  License  Subsidy. 

1,367,041 

1.415,966 

1249,603 

1263.643 

1261,919 

1276236; 

1290.311 

Miscellaneous 

Maintenance  of  Minors 

411,910 

569,920 

'557,906 

525,558 

517,699 

539,697' 

559  226 

Aid  to  Needv  Children 

1,567,352 

2,681,619 

2.856,238 

2,694,867 

3,000,146 

3248,027 

3.453,075  " 

Aid  to  Needv  Blind 

191,972 

442.090 

451,306 

467,457 

479,407 

493279 

526,134 

Aid  to  Needy  Aged 

4,785,642 

11.979,651 

11,657,159 

11,814,605 

11,760,138 

11,273,450 

11,489,951 

Needy  Disabled 

Medical  Care  Program 

(Needv  Children,  Blind  & Aged). . .. 

Adoption  Program 

64,000 

93.008 

116.139 

126,815 

66,349 

95,656 

Homes  for  Children  and  Aged 

28,772 

27 ,544 

24.792 

27,763 

29284 

34,800 

34,195 

School  Apportionments  from  State  . . 

7,462,264 

7,720,320 

7,781,132 

8,427,501 

10,770,345 

11219,677 

11.4512C5 

Cour.rv  School  Service  Fund 

27,059 

26,577 

29,471 

31250 

36287 

36,903 

44,435 

Child  Care  Centers 

602.200 

498,023 

482,905 

466,447 

410,102 

444,621 

513,056 

School  Cafeteria 

85,602 

94,945 

111,061 

75,635 

87259 

116,688 

195,129 

Teachers'  Retirement 

335,794 

352,874 

6S2.629 

737,547 

803,158 

922,054  * 

993,475- 

Driver  Training  Pro  cram 

26,400 

Federal  Aid  to  Schools 

496,366 

482,511 

640,957 

823,518 

1 ,055,033 

694,401 

534,745 

Tuberculosis  Aid  Subsidy 

489.684 

523,186 

513.S45 

520,617 

459.341 

533283 

426,7  64 

Crippled  Children  Program 

113,024 

159/352 

201,612 

285242 

398,831 

369,987 

369.697 

Other  Public  Health  Subsidies 

24S.271 

257,903 

227,947 

237,753 

199,159 

198,341 

245,654 

Aid  for  Log  Cabin  Ranch 

40,569 

48,402 

46,407 

43.250 

46,360 

52.907 

S-i  ,930 

Fire  Boat  and  Waterfront  Expense  . . 

202,262 

209,849 

219,498 

229,416 

252,608 

207,850 

221203 

Civilian  War  Assistance 

Disaster  Council  and  Corpts 

65227 

30252- 

15,107 

Post  War  Planning  Projects 

363,31 5 

140* 

37,750 

125,147 

Recreation  Dept.  Subsidy 

12,325* 

California  Centennial  Commission.  , 

2,678* 

27,449,093 

35 ,4^?  ,258 

38,932,320 

3O20S. <07 

42,687,117 

<3.275.125 

45/-*  0.043 

Total  Revenues 

5103,239,731 

6119278.004  ! 

5125,802,259 

5126,605,802 

5137,151212 

$146,266,470  ! 

• i 54  .*  47,773 

•Denotes  Deduction 


Source : 


S.F,  Controller's  Annual  Reports 
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APPENDIX  ’'3' 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Page  1 of  2) 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30 


1959  I960  1961  1962  1963  1964 


Departmental  Expenditures: 

General  Government  $ 12,2*9,237  $ 13,435,733  S 14,150.270  5 14.997,753  S 17.704,934  $ 18.467.316 

Public  Safety  26,113,133  28.647,324  30, 280,  187  32.005.602  33.907.495  35.409.630 

Highways  3.783,819  4,110.110  4,183,091  4,696,530  4.578.303  4.069,001 

Sanitation  and  Waste  Removal 4,214,077  4.399,532  4,673,023  4,759,614  5,037,309  5,701,714 

Conservation  of  Health  3,530,932  3,782,897  3.934.546  4,207.  186  4,473.702  4,570.549 

Hospitals  9,185,  139  9,726.-122  10.196, 8S9  11,530,639.  12. 5“  1 . 169  12.341.940 

Public  Welfare  30,121,833  31,144,486  33.935,316  38,193.551  48,738,018  53,262.::i 

Correction  . . - 2,822,999  2,959,724  3,144.240  3,41.3,255  3.774,341 

Schools 43,469,829  44,930,799  48,895,055  50.704.655  56,160.03!  59.467.135 

Libraries 1,513,372  1,636,535  1,561.626  1,549,653  1,515,186  1,954.228 

Recreation 7,374,374  7,737.4~9  3,233,463  8,701,575  9.357,361  9.384.5!0 


Total  Departmental 
Expenditures  • . . 


144,418,794  152,511,  141  163.242.736  174.S10.066  198.179.254  209.650.967 


Bond  Redemptions  10,406,000 

Bond  Interest  2,914,307 

tensions  and  Compensation 

Contributions  to  Health  Service  System  . 256, 342 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System  ....  16, 084, 201 

Contribution  to  Federal  Social 

Security 

Judgments  and  Losses 101,982 

Support  of  Public  Service 

Enterprises:  » 

Airports 

Municipal  Railway  5,888,802 

Public  Utilities  Commission: 

Light,  Heat  and  Power 

Bureau 664 

Capital  Additions  From  Revenues 8,618,422 

Transfers  to  Capital  and  Trust  Funds 

Civilian  Defense 123,500 

Assessments,  Other  Civil  Divisions 132,000 

Miscellaneous,  net 1,542,938 


12,311,000 

3,161,155 

613,358 

17,687,793 


156,  369 


5.339.S39 


713 

6,352,217 


109, 506 
132,000 
225,738 


12,731,000 
3.  119,016 

701,992 

17,490,749 

1,044,838 
74, 403 


5,454,603 


7,201,345 


92,852 
132,000 
465, 996 


13,536,000 

2,949,593 

727.720 

13,680.996 

1,  139,443 
209,742 


5,762,319 


8,057,763 


97,220 


42,380 


14,940,000 

3,057,794 

1,479,019 

14,292.788 

1,352,284 

1,464,185 


6,279,909 


9.279,430 


165,659 


27,070 


15,037,000 

2,837.060 

1,577,255 

14.746.643 

1,663,718 
100, 184 


6.991,929 


7,455,434 


120,013 


24.3*8 


Total  Expenditures $190.288.002  S193, 600.879  5211,751,535  5221,013,247  S250.517.392  S26C.  204,  546 


Departmental  Expenditures: 

General  Government 

. Public  Safety 

Highways  

Sanitation  and  Waste  Removal 

Conservation  of  Health  

Hospitals  

Public  Welfare  

Correction 

Schools  

Libraries 

Recreation 


1965 

$ 19,357,669 
37,607,963 
4,984,  128 
5.5S2, 102 
4,747,523 
14,010, 384 
61,690, 163 
4. 170, 153 
64,051,550 
2,  164,271 
10,412,020 


1966 

$ 21,353.059 
38,  432,  866 
5.6S6.634 
6, 128.  122 
5,015,041 
15.625.217 
74, 267. 579 
4,478.943 
66,  822,  44S 
2.331,332 
11,061,  155 


1967 

$ 23,585.457 

41,632, 634 
5,931,921 
t, 403, 4S3 
5.761.100 
16.9SS.394 
84,074,433 
4,603,728 
72,354,115 
2,530,368 
11, 953,  54 -i 


1568 

26.773,817 
43,609,  234 
6.317.372 
6,903,828 
6.376.754 
20.031, 146 
92,333,803 
5,377,668 
80.782,310 
2.707,  187 
12,834,034 


1969 

J 27.735.527 
50.015.795 
5.483.347 
7.266.127 
7.614.867 
23.267.536 
108.875.922 
6.071.880 
94.937.179 
2.968.876 

14. IQ1, I>, 7 


Total  Departmental 

Expenditures  228,777.926  251,202.396  275,869.227 304,097.  17$ 


Bond  Redemptions  14,652,000 

Bond  Interest  2,617,496 

tensions  and  Compensation 

Contributions  to  Health  Service  System  . 1,679,917 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System  ....  14, 566, 478 

Contribution  to  Federal  Social 

Security. 1,774,796 

Judgments  and  Losses 216,219 

Support  of  Public  Service 
Enterprises: 

Airports 

Municipal  Railway  7,359,122 

Public  Utilities  Commission: 

Light,  Heat  and  Power 

Bureau  

Capital  Additions  From  Revenues 11,267,2-57 

Transfers  to  Capital  and  Trust  Funds 967,500 

Civilian  Defense 175,951 

Assessments,  Other  Civil  Divisions 

Miscellaneous,  net 32,515 


15. 156,000 
2,526,055 

1.722,755 

13,717,098 

2,980,  16S 
314,894 


9.252.971 


9,989,  286 


131,876 


35. 038 


11,970,000 

2.470,511 

1,321,533 

15,865,840 

2,075,642 
140, 40S 


9,556,617 


11,493,351 


145,883 


36,969 


12,365.000 
2,379, 869 

1,637,295 

15.599.540 


3,365,643 
155, 229 


9,610.407 


15.189,210 

612,833* 

152.435 


40,777 


Total  Expenditures ! $284,087,207  $307.023,537  $330.945,936  $363.779.720 


1 2 J40.000 
2.675.374 

1.683.691 

17.357.338 

4.442.3S0 

124.703 


17,899.780 


10.163,719 
149.544 
40  504 
5415.205.258 


Source : S*F,  Controller’s  1568-69  Annual  Report 
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“Denotes  Credit 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  APPENDIX  "B-l" 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended  June  30 

(Pag< 

5 2 of  2) 

Departmental  Expenditures: 

1950 

1951 

• 1952 

1953 

1954 

General  Government 

$ 7,828,393  $ 

i 7.789.236 

$ 8,767.034 

$ . 8,539,705  $ 

9.335.669 

Public  Safety 

15.228,793 

15.888,907 

17.509.966 

18, 748, *784  . 

20,804,800 

Highways 

2,0-16,428 

1,963.287 

1.950.737 

2,722,831 

3,028,109 

Sanitation  and  Waste  Removal 

2,141,219 

2,147,014 

2,569,934 

2,957,688 

3,269,346 

Conservation  of  Health 

2.088.305 

2,123,358 

2,390,449 

2.502,420 

2,753.708 

Hospitals 

6.601.352 

6,696,240 

7.761.571 

6,478,313 

7.107.558 

Public  Welfare 

10,882,610  - 

20,859,900 

20,821,665 

.22,233,625 

22,027,819 

Correction 

1,018,600 

1,030,704 

1,251,296 

1,801,926 

1,965.756 

Schools  

23,016,066 

24,390,045 

26.798.540 

29.341.754 

31,363,509 

Libraries 

802,652 

825,926 

923,544 

935,314 

1,045,452 

Recreation 

5,296,062 

4,753,800 

4,932,813 

5.075.479 

5,419,246 

Total  Departmental 

Expenditures 

76,950,480 

88,518,467 

95,677,549 

101,337,839 

108,170,972 

Bond  Redemptions  

4,639,000 

5,098,000 

5.383,000 

5.540,000 

5.654,000 

Bond  Interest 

1,298,730 

1.335,016 

1,367,580 

1,447,005 

1,618,812 

Pensions  and  Compensation 

Contributions  to  Health  Service  System 

Insurance 

. 10,516,145 

10.913.329 

11,880,452 

12,541,720 

13,527,239 

Judgments  and  Losses 

37,177 

79,589 

21,749 

213,370 

125,789 

Support  of  Public  Service 

Enterprises: 

Airports 

2,966,290 

2,996,780 

1,712,594 

1,604,442 

1.465,459 

1,062,032 

2,384,117 

9,000* 

Public  Utilities  Commission: 

Light,  Heat  and  Power 

Bureau  

28,679 

213,740 

65,136 

1,812 

139,379 

Capital  Additions  From  Revenues 

5.034.158 

7,297,801 

3,621,951 

3,447,108 

5.777,715 

Civilian  Defense 

106,165 

303,405 

218,896 

201,273 

Assessments,  Other  Civil 

Divisions 

171,825 

190,383 

169,133 

99,000 

99,000 

Miscellaneous,  net 

140,910* 

274,018 

8 

761,785 

1,049,231* 

Total  Expenditures 

. $101,501,574 

$118,090,320 

$122,586,674 

$127,203,977 

$135,730,407 



1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Departmental  Expenditures: 

General  Government 

. S 9,909,585 

$ 10,250,985 

$ 10,787.773  S 

i 12,501,200 

Public  Safety  

22,004,766 

22,057,205 

24,483,491 

25,867,480 

Highways  

3.287,857 

3.450,138 

3.569,748 

3,770,786 

Sanitation  and  Waste  Removal 

3,324,461 

3,486,355 

3.633,729 

4,016,225 

Conservation  of  Health  . r 

2,806.125 

2.918,451 

3,203,255 

3.343.925 

Hospitals  

7,738.386 

7,858,224 

8,  139,225 

8,603,356 

Public  Welfare  

22,450.499 

23,470.816 

24.472.S76 

26.997,651 

Correction  

. 2, 3.06,  16** 

2, 154, 514 

2, 273,079 

2, 575,233 

Schools  

32,027,730 

33,965,430 

37,832,750 

40, 743, 7S2 

Libraries  

1,105,315 

1,168,106 

1,303,  938 

1,396,034 

Recreation  

5,580,062 

5.824,208 

6.132.717 

6,933,713 

Total  Departmental 

Expenditures  

112,340,950 

116,634,732 

125,893,231 

136,757,390 

Bond  Redemptions ' 

6,694,000 

6.S8S.000 

7, 407, OCO 

8,492,000 

Bond  Interest  

1,594,498 

1,669,775 

1,835,093 

2,297,474 

Pensions  and  Compensation 

Contributions  to  Health  Service  System 

Insurance 

13.761.938 

15,325,534 

17.142.220 

16,167,712 

Contribution  to  Federal  Social 

Security 

Judgments  and  Losses 

209,633 

175,068 

190,333 

13,779 

Support  of  Public  Service 

Enterprises: 

Airports  

1,890,856 

795,774 

1,323,029 

Municipal  Railway 

2.932,848 

3,098,178 

3,495,329 

3,452,414 

Riblic  Utilities  Commission: 

Light,  Heat  and  Power 

Bureau  

145,615 

210,319 

188,436 

70 

Capital  Additions  From  Revenues 

5,237,613 

5,500,062 

5,494,473 

5,829,651 

Civilian  Defense  

186,730 

185,934 

230,611 

176,758 

Assessments,  Other  Civil  Divisions 

336,113 

132,000 

132,000 

132,000 

Miscellaneous,  net  

820.044* 

48.251* 

952.541* 

1,536,731 

Total  ExDendlturee 

$144,510,750 

5150, 567, 165 

$162,379,214  S174.860.979 

* Denotes  Credit 


Source ; S,F.  Controller’s  Annual  Reports 
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GENERAL  REVENUES , CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1968-69,  AS  COMPILED  BY  STATE  CONTROLLER 


Property  Taxes 

Current  Year 

Interest  and  Penaltlos 
Solvent  Credits  


*138,858,758 

534,784 

231 


Other  Taxes  In  Lieu 
Redevelopment  Agency 


Other  Taxes 

Franchises  

Salos  and  Use  Taxes  

Other  Non-Property  Taxes 

Hotel  Rood  Tax  

Property  Trensfer.  Tax 

Licenses  and  Permits 

Business  Licenses  

Animal  Licenses  

Bicycle  Licences  

Parking  (Meter  and  Lot  Revenue)  

Building  Permits  

Plumbing  Permits  and  Inspection  Fees  .... 
Electrical  Permits  and  Inspection  Fees  .. 

Street  and  Curb  Permits  

Other  Licenses  and  Permits 

Professional  and  Occupational 

Marriage  

Fines,  Forfeits  and  Penalties 

Vehicle  Code  Fines  

Other  Court  Fines  

Other  Penalties 

Penalties  

Miscellaneous  

Revenue  From  Use  of  Money  and  Property 

Interest  Income  

Renta  and  Consssions  (Other  Than  Rec-fVrfc) 

Revenue  From  Other  Agencies 

Trailer  Coach  Licenses  

State  Alcoholic  Beverage  License  Fees  ... 

State  Motor  Vehicle  In  Lieu  Tax 

State  Gasoline  Tax 

Other  State  Grants 

Cigarette  Tax  

Maintenance  of  Minors  

Needy  Children  

Needy  Blind 

Needy  Aged  

Needy  Disabled  

Adoption  Program 

Tuberculosis  

Log  Cabin  Ranch  

Public  Health  

Mental  Hygiene  

Handicapped  Children  Program  

Inspection  Services  

Disaster  Council  

Peace  Officers'  Training 

Refugees  and  Repatriates  

California  Medical  Assistance  Program  . 
Special  Supervision  - Youth  Authority  . 

Pre-School  Compensatory  Education 

Food  Stamp  Program 

Special  Shelter  Allowance  

Federal  Grants 

Maintenance  of  Miners  

Needy  Children  

Needy  Blind 

Needy  Aged  

Needy  Disabled 

Public  Health  

Medical  Assistance  

Mental  Health  

Tuberouloals  Project  

Special  Shelter 


577,001 
23, 0*78, 929 


3,656,066 

411,433 


6,246,655 
121,739 
1,693 
1,280,324 
529,947 
159  , 572 
293,675 
152,699 

30,602 

8,551 


3,977,822 

902,396 

10,509 

1,049 


16,774 

1,140,735 

8,889,737 

8,969,090 

4,128,595 
1,473,357 
8,131,487 
529,189 
8,862,223 
6,529,236 
535,157 
125, 527 
159,0  54 
171,099 
3,170,452 
247,956 
50,310 
102,722 
113, 892 
212,645 
264, 260 
221,826 
3,733 
29,599 
38,116 

201,135 
17,533,631 
733,020 
10,791,171 
7,704,096 
. 18,149 
376,640 


Charges  For  Current  Sorvieoe 

Sales  of  Maps  and  Publication*!  

Spoclnl  Police  Department  Sorvicos  ......... 

Sp octal  Fire  Dopartnont  Sorvieoe  ........... 

Animal  Shelter  Feeo  

Engineering  Foos,  Inspection.  Other  

Vital  Statistics  

Health  Inspection  Foes  , 

Library  Fines  and  Fees  

Park  and  Recreation  

Othor  Currant  Servioe  Chargee 

Fi reboot  Expense  ,,,j 

Other  Fire  - Vstorfront  

Municipal  Court  Fees  

Superior  Court  Fees  

Recorder's  Feeo  

Public  Administrator 

Sheriff's  Fees  

County  Clerk  - Miscellaneous  Fees  

Treasurer  - Inheritance  Tax  Fees  

Registrar  of  Voters'  Foes  

Miscellaneous  Sales  

Survoy  and  Advertising  Fees  

City  Planning  Commission  

Other  General  Government  Services  

Second  Hand  Dealers  

Accident  Roporte  

Other  Investigation  and  Permit  Fees  ...... 

Sale  of  Electricity  to  U.S 

Excavation  Inspection  and  Permit  Fees  .... 

Building  Inspection  and  Report  Fees  

Other  Inspection  and  Permit*)  

Horticultural  Inspection  

Farmors  Market  

Coroner's  Fees  

Other  Public  Safety  Servicse 

Maintenance  of  Highways  - Stats  

Miscellaneous  Highway  Service  Charges  .... 

San  Francisco  Hospital  

Laguna  Honda  Hone  

Patients  - State  Hospital 

Transportation  of  Patients  

Handicapped  Children  

Adult  Guidance  Center  

Hasslor  Health  Home  

Other  Hospital  Services  

Uncomponsated  Costs  - County  Hospital  .... 

Maintenance  of  Minors  

Adoption  Program  

Other  Public  Welfare  Services  

Reimbursement  - Board  of  Prisoners  

Transportation  - State  Institutions  

Other  General  and  Miscellaneous  SerricoB  . 

Other  Revenues 

Contributions  From  City-Owned  Enterprises 

Water 

Electric  

Airport 

Harbor 

Othor  Revenues  - Other 

Refunds  

Miscellaneous  

Other 

Total  Revenue 


112,878 

49,857 


199,134 


1,433 
3,eoi 
16,  517 
32,937 
27,946 
194,718 
151,758 
126,856 
2,737,238 

342,933 
3i,ie9 
333,078 
633,121 
204, 306 
318,065 
181,767 
27,  596 
50,000 
4,990 
4,996 
9,216 
7,025 
185,225 
2,044 
60,023 
8,072 
26,966 
34,133 
23,305 
24,  U9 
5,083 
33,e?9 
5,769 
23, 

77,301 

115,712 

10,375,168 

9,691,213 

83,435 

95 

16,562 
18,584 
1,726,743 
17, 343 
7,984,  508 
101,561 
36,258 

3.633 
98,828 

8.633 
39  , 527 


3,455,428 
7,624,307 
5,030,927 
3, 361,722 


20,513 

48,064 

92.178 


*339,306,513 


Source : Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions  Concerning  Counties  of  California, 

Fiscal  Year  1968-6$),  State  Controller,  p.  191 
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GENERAL  EXPENDITURES , CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1968-6-9,  COMPILED  BY  STATE  CONTROLLER 


General  Government  - Departmental 

Board  of  Supervisors  and  Mayor 

City  Manager  or  Administrative  Officer’ 

City  or  County  Clerk  

City  Controller  or  Flnanoe  Officer  .... 

City  Treasurer 

City  Attorney ” ’ * j 

Purchasing  Department  

Planning  Commission 

Civil  Service  - Personnel 

General  Government  Buildings ”” 

Other 


t 1, 483, 339 
20  5,890 
700,146 
2,655,773 
219,493 
605,896 
873,  572 
836,836 
829,711 
4,302,819 


1,254 
686 
133, 116 
460 
7,078 
75,065 
5,725 
2,454 
89,735 


Public  Welfares 

Laguna  Honda  Home  

Welfare  Administration  

Medical  Aid  - City  Physicians  ...!!.’!!!!!!”! 

- Maintenance  of  Minors  

Aid  to  Needy  Children  ..!!!”” 

Aid  to  Needy  Aged 

Aid  to  Needy  Blind  *"** 

Aid  to  Disabled 

Indigent  Aid 

Adoption  Program 

Other  Public  Assistance  , .Y.YYY' 

Indigent  Rehabilitation  Camp 

Refugees  and  Repatriates  

Medical  Care  YYYYYY 

Medi-Cal  Program 

Corrections 

County  Jail  No.  1 

County  Jail  No.  2 YYYYYYYY 

Probation  Office  .**** 

• Juvenile  Hall 

Log  Cabin  Ranch !!!!!!!!!!!!”** 

Adult  Probation  .!!!!!!!!.’ 

Hidden  Valley  Ranch ”” 

General  - Other 

Sheriff's  Office  

K^juicipai  courts !!!!!!!!!!!.!' 

Superior  Courts  

Lav  Library ' * 

Public  Administrator  and  Guai4i.M  .*!” 

Director  of  Finance  and  Records  ! * ’ 

Real  Estate  Dspartment 

Record  Center 

District  Attorney 

Public  Defender .!!!!!!!!!! 

Recorder's  Office  .YYYYYY. 

Redevelopment  Agency  !!!!!!!!!! 

Parking  Authority YYYY. 

Board  of  Permit  Appeals  ....YYYY. 

Human  Rights  YYYYYY. 

Department  of  Electricity  YYYYYYYYYYYYYYYY  ’ ’ 

Agricultural  (Horticultural)  Department*.’!!.’! 

Weights  and  Measures  

Coroner 

Total  General  Government  - Departmental  ... 


General  Government  - Nondepartmental 
Debt  Service 

Interest  

Principal  


Retirement  

Property  Tax  Collection  Ind’ A^!ssw' ! 

Community  Promotion  

Audit  Fee# 

Eleotions  . 

Other  

Hotel  Tax  Division  

Air  Pollution  Control  District’!.’!!.*!!*.”' 

Health  Service  System  

Judgments  and  Claims  .’!!!!!! 

Farcers'  Market  .«..,,.!!!! 

Miscoller.eous  


Total  General  Government  - Nondop&rtMntai* ! ! 


9,450,949 
12,485,507 
47,257 
516,603 
27,  337, 510 
20, 454,002 
1, 346, 528 
14,056,975 
6,054,043 
4,933,872 
31, 431 
118,956 
197,655 
(61) 
11,844, 685 

813,192 

891,500 

1,507,638 

1,367,428 

391,506 

739,674 

360,941 

1,112,787 
2,346,531 
1,313,442 
41,805 
324,620 
33, 330 
79,886 
35,  517 
1,019, 521 
445,436 
207, 469 
4,400 
160,719 
26,697 
172,003 
609,721 
• 9-9,987 
94,594 
373,657 


7,639,753 
26,898,000 
18,863,333 
3,137, 430 
1,770,065 
9,050 


15,711 

235,861 

1,138,579 

124,703 

28,314 

12,190 


104,907 

73,220 


3,896 

61,433 

10,159 

36,796 

2,587 

18,703 

326 

3,  540 
11,011 
22,715 


4,472 

6,877 

4,075 


308 

25,741 


326 


237 

”36' 


Total 


♦137,043,684 


60, 590,  eo6 


(Continued  on  Next  Pa^e) 
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Expenses 

Capital  Outlays 

Total 

Public  Safety 

Polico  Protection 

Firs  Protection 

$24, 881,970 

♦ 310,710 

Builaing  Regulation  , 

Animal  Regulation  ,,, 

21,944,614 

1,629,591 

124.019 

15,474 

Civil  Defense  f , 

Total  Public  Safety 

Public  Works 

Engineering  and  Administration 

149) 544 

278 

$ 49,202,000 

Streets,  Storm  Drains  and  Street  Lirhtinr  . 

2,074, 420 

12, 417 

Sanitary  Sewers  and  Sewerage  Disnoeal  ...  . 

4,139,960 

Total  Public  Works  ,, 

38,  501 

Health 

19,014,771 

Ceneral  Administration  

378,457 

3,867 

899 

Vital  Statistics  

357,233 

“2  fahtoir  F-eeulation  and  Inspection’::::: 
Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection 

108, 606 
176,625 

427 

5,939 

Communicable  Diseases  ... 

706, 690 

(199) 

Veneral  Disease  Control  

169, 364 

2,011 

Tuberculosis  Bureau  .... 
Child  Hygiene  

434, 339 
458,912 
650,012 
154,953 
35,429 

5,273 

791 

Dental  Bureau  ..  *1 

Public  Health  Education  , , , 

638 

377 

Health  Centers  and  Public  Health  Nursinir  .... 

166 

Bacteriological  Laboratory  

Chemical  Laboratory 

* 150^614 

347,281 

Mental  Health  Services  - Health  Conservation  .... 
San  Francisco  Hospital  . . . , 

Emergency  Hospital  

Hassler  Health  Hone  

Insane  and  Narcotics 

61,313 
1,257,117 
17,417,132 
1,360,299 
1,571,9  44 
10,590 
3,121,440 

2,968, 878 
14,101,167 

17.690.780 

6,107 
1,026, 845 
15,945 
24,829 

Mental  Health  Services  - Hospital  ... 
Total  Health  

Libraries  

Paries  and  Recreation  .... 

Contribution  Tot 
City  Owned  Enterprises 
Municipal  Railway  , , 

16,363 

603,542 

360,0?0 

32,339,967 

3,772,420 

14,481,257 

17. 890,780 

Total  Expenditures  , , , 

$334,340,685 

Source : 


Annual  Repor't  of  Financial  Transactions  Concerning  Counties 
Fiscal  Year  1968^69,  State  Controller,  p.  192,  193. 
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MAJOR  CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA  AND^  UNITED  STATES,  1968 

Rate  per  100,000  Per  Cent  of 

Kank  PopulaUon  Total  Deaths 


Cause 

S.Fo 

Cal. 

u.s. 

S.F. 

Cal. 

U.S. 

S.F. 

Cal. 

U.S. 

ALL  CAUSES 

- 

- 

- 

1203.7 

812.0 

962.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Heart  diseases 

1 

1 

1 

416.6 

296.6 

372.9 

34.6 

36.5 

38.8 

Malignant  Neoplasms 

2 

2 

2 

234.0 

146.7 

159.6 

19.4 

18.1 

16.6 

Vascular  Lesions 

3 

3 

3 

125.3 

89.2 

104.8 

10.4 

11.0 

10.9 

Cirrhosis  of  Liver 

4 

6 

10 

69.3 

21.0 

14.5 

5.8 

2.6 

1.5 

Accidents 

5 

4 

4 

62.1 

55.5 

55.8 

5.2 

6.8 

5.8 

Flu,  Pneumonia 

6 

5 

5 

35.7 

23.7 

34.9 

3.0 

2.9 

3.6 

Suicides 

7 

8 

11 

28.2 

17.3 

10.7 

2.3 

2.1 

1.1 

Emphysema 

8 

9 

9 

19.6 

14.0 

15.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

Arteriosclerosis 

9 

10 

8 

18.8 

13.8 

16.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

Diabetes 

10 

11 

7 

18.4 

11.8 

19.2 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

Diseases,  Early  Infanc 

y ii 

7 

6 

17.4 

19.8 

21.4 

1.4 

2.4 

2.2 

Homicides 

12 

13 

13 

12.3 

6.6 

7.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

Ulcers 

13 

14 

14 

9.5 

4.4 

5.0 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

Congenital 

14 

12 

12 

8.3 

7.8 

8.5 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

Hernia,  Intestinal 

15 

15 

17 

6.4 

4.0 

3.9 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Tuberculosis 

16 

18 

. 18 

5*2 

2.4 

3.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Kidney  Infection 

17 

16 

15 

5.1 

3.4 

4.9 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Nephritis 

18 

17 

16 

4.8 

3.1 

4.9 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

All  Other  Causes 

- 

- 

- 

106.7 

71.0 

99.0 

9.0 

8.7 

10.4 

Source:  S.F.  Department  of  Public  Health,  State  Department  of  Public  Health, 

U.S.  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report. 
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S.F.  BOND  INTEREST  AND  REDEMPTION  FUNDING  STATE!  3NT 
1965  - 1970 


SOURCE  OF  REVENUES: 
General  City  Issues: 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1959 

1970 

5 345, 000 

16,901,250 

$ 330,210 

17, 964, 000 

$ 315,000 

14,  837,  225 

$ 

5 

Capital  Improvement  Fund 

15,219,869 

15,159.312 

16.662.199 

Surplus 

100,000 

$17,346,250 

18, 294,210 

15,152,  225 

15,219.869 

15,159,312 

16.662,199 

Public  Service  Enterprises: 

Utility  Earnings: 

Water  and  1 letch  Hetchy  Project. . 

10,732.198 

10, 299, 595 

10.  839,042 

12, 171,149 

13,692.535 

13.693.513 

Municipal  Railway 

Airport 

3.404,552 

3,246,519 

2,696,175 

3,196,500 

4,635,825 

6.547.138 

H.irbor  

3.912.917 

Capita)  Improvement  Fund  (via  Utility)  143,065 


lUAt’b  VV1U  I'Lllliy/  « 

$14,279,815 

13,546,114  13,535,217 

15,367.649 

18,328,360  24.153.568 

rotal  Budgeted  Requirements 

...  $31,626,065 

$31,840,324  $28,687,442 

$30,587,518 

$33,487,672  540.815.767 

Source : S.F.  Controller’s  1968-69  Annual  Report 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  S.F.  BOLDED  INDEBTEDNESS 
(Fiscal  Year  1968  - 69) 


MATURITY  CATES 

DATE  OF  ISSUE  BEGINNING  ENOING 


AMOUNT  ISSUED 


OUTSTANDING 
AT  END  OF 
FISCAL  YEAR 


hetch  hetchy  hater 

SPRING  VALLEY  HATER 

HETCH  HETCHY  WATER 

RECREATION 

STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 

SCHOOLS 

SEHAGE  TREATMENT 

OFF  STREET  PARKING 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

LA  GUNDA  HONOA  HOMES 

HOSPITALS 



SCHOOLS 

PARKS  C PLAYGROUNDS 

EXHIBIT  HALL 

HALL  OF  JUSTICE 

HETCH  HETCHY  HATER 

AIRPORT 

PARKS  C PLAYGROUNDS 

RECREATION 

CIVIC  CENTER  AUDITORIUM 

MUNICIPAL  WATER  SYSTEM 

FORT  FUNSTON 

SEWERS 

H H DE  YOUNG  MUSEUM 

AIRPORT 

PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SCHOOLS 

STREET  LIGHTING 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

LOG  CABIN  RANCH 

MEDICAL  CENTER 

AIRPORT 

HARBOR 


1928 

1928 

1932 

1998 

1998 

1999 
1999 
1952 
1955 

1955 
1958 

1956 

1957 
1957 
1957 
1957 

1957 

1958 

1960 

1961 

1962 
1962 

1962 

1963 
1963 
1969 
1965 
1965 
1965 

1965 

1966 
1966 
1968 


938 
930 

939 
999 
998 
950 
950 
953 

956 

957 
957 

957 

958 
958 
958 

958 

958 

959 

961 

962 

963 
963 
963 
969 
969 
955 
966 
966 
966 

966 
987 

967 
969 


1977 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 
1973 

1976 
1973 
19.7  5 
1983 
1979 

1979 

1972 

1980 
193* 

1977 

1973 

1976 

1960 
1988 

1977 
1980 

1978 

1978 

1979 
1983 
1983 
19e3 
1983 
1963 

1961 
1976 
1998 


2*. COO, COO 
41,  COO,  000 

6.500.000 

12,000,000 

22.850.000 
*6,890,000 
15,000,000 

5.C0C.000 

*,750,000 

5.475.000 

5.830.000 

12.645.000 
27, COO, 000 

6.595.000 

3.275.000 

19.475.000 
5*. COO, 000 
25, COO, 000 

5, COO, 000 

1.575.000 

7.575.000 
107,0*0,000 

1.100.000 

12.500.000 

2.125.000 

9.800.000 

1.600.000 

18.970.000 

3.960.000 
11, 2C0, OGO 

4.690.000 

1.300.000 

5.170.000 

20.500.000 
•79,303.000 


4.800.000 

1 ,000,000 

300.000 

575.000 

1 .600.000 

550.000 

260.000 

885.000 

790.000 

1,100,000 

1.630.000 

4.265.000 

11,100,000 

2.590.000 

645.000 

6.780.000 

28.125.000 

9.895.000 

1.320.000 

650.000 

4.050.000 
9T  .61 5 , 1 II 

600.000 

6.805.000 
1 ,645,000 

7.200.000 

1 .320.000 
17.475.0C0 

3.665.000 

10.395.000 

4.430.000 

1.145.000 

4.950.000 
19,000.000 
5 i , 5 1 6 , C C 0 


’’‘Revenue  bonds.  » 


114,661,000 

Source : Calif.  State  Controller 
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APPENDIX  "F" 


FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS,  ALL  U.S.  CITIES, 
1966-67  AND  PRIOR  YEARS 


Total  fcvenuo  

General  revenue,  total  ............ 

Taxes,  total  

Property  

Sales  and  gross  receipts  ....... 

Other  

Intergovernmental  revenue  ...... 

Charges  and  miscellaneous 

Current  charges 

Other  

Utility  revenue  

Insurance  trust  revenue  .......... 

Total  expenditure 

Expenditure  by  character  and  object: 

Oirect  expenditure 

Current  operation  

Capital  outlay  . . 

Construction  

Land  and  existing  structures  . . 

Equipment 

Assistance  and  subsidies 

Interest  on  debt 

Insurance  benefits  and  repayments 

Intergovernmental  expenditure 

Exhibit:  expenditure  for  personal  services 
Expenditure  by  function: 

General  expenditure 

Police  protection 

Fire  protection 

Highways 

Sanitation  ' 

Sewerage . . . 

Other  

Public  welfare ; 

Education  

Libraries  

Health  and  hospitals 

Parks  and  recreation 

Housing  and  urban  renewal 

Water  transport  end  terminals  . . . 

Airports . . 

Financial  administration  ....... 

General  control 

General  public  buildings 

Interest  on  debt 

Other  and  unallocable 

Utility  expenditure  . 

Liquor  stores  expenditure 

Insurance  trust  expenditure  ....... 


10G6-G7  10GSG3  10G4-C5  1857 


Percent  ch»r.t« 
1SC5^6  1057 

18CG-87  19GG-87 


, $24,1 61  S21.CG5  $20,310 

, 19.204  17.262  1 5.834 

, 10.445  9,793  9,239 

, 7,269  6.079  6,537 

. 1,673  1,770  1,795 

, 1.503  1,149  957 

. 5,083  4,140  3,534 

. 3.676  3,324  3,061 

. 2,202  2,127  1,951 

. 1,474  1,197  1,109 

. 4,173  3,099  3.760 

99  93  92 

. 675  605  . 582 

. 24,339  22,372  20,680 


. 24,024  22,104  20,425 

. 16,205  14,901  13,564 

. 5,168  4.948  4,750 

. 3,931  3,935  3,808 

722  629  553 

. 515  364  389 

. 750  587  ’ 530 

. 1,119  1,013  957 

. 781  656  624 

. 314  268  . 255 

. • 10,567  8,753  8,075 


. 19,172  17,404  16,012 

, 2,042  1,887  1,739 

. 1,294  1,211  1,146 

. 2,013  1,685  1,807 

. 1,921  1,876  1,774 

. 1,124  1,100  1,065 

. ,797  776  • 709 

. 1,270  1,049  927 

. 3,120  2,747  2,489 

,.  316  282  267 

. * 1/306  1,214  1,115 

. 913  • 832  775 

. 861  763  686 

. 59  70  73 

. 208  176  182 

. 328  304  291 

. 540  506  468 

. 312  303  329 

735  633  603 

. 1,933  1,661  1,341 

, . 4,303  4,229  3,956 

84  83  78 

761  656  624 


$12,047  10  100 

8,285  11  107 

5,908  7 77 

4,297  6 69 

034  -5  79 

676  31  122 

1,756  23  169 

1,621  11  127 

954  4 131 

667  23  121 

2,378  7 75 

60  1 65 

323  11  109 

12,839  8 80 


12,565  9 91 

8,100  9 100 

3,253  4 59 

2,588  ...'  52 

321  1b  125 

344  34  50 

344  23  118 

516  10  117 

352  18  122 

274  17  15 

6,561  8 90 


8,692  10  98 

1,041  0 96 

709  7 83 

1,328  7 52 

1,156  2 66 

652  2 72 

604  3 . 58 

496  21  156 

1,474  14  112 

145  12  118 

703  8 66 

459  ■ 10  99 

247  13  249 

47  -16  25 

105  18  98 


157  3 99 

309  15  138 

803  16  141 

2,746  2 67 

50  1 68 

352  18  122 


' ‘ Lea  thsn  .60%. 

Source:  ’'The  Municipal  Yearbook,  1969" 
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APPENDIX  "G" 


CITY  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES, 
AND  25  LARGEST  U.S. 

1966-6? 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CITIES 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Total,  23  cJtlea... 

-New  York 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

. Baltimore 

Houston 

Cleveland 

-Washington,  D.C. 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee 

San  Francisco 

-Boston 

Dallas 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

San  Antonio 

San  Diego 

Seattle 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 


Total,  25  diica... 


New  York..... 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia... 

Detroit 

Baltimore 


Houston 

Cleveland 

Washington,  D.C. . 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee 

San  Francisco 


Dallas 

New  Orleans.. 

Pittsburgh 

San  Antonio.. 

San  Diego 

Seattle 

BufTalo 

Cincinnati 

Honolulu 

Memphis 

Denver 

Atlanta.  


6,141.6 

548. 1 

617.2 
400.4 

401.7 
376.  1 

136.8 

162.9 

491.2 

123.3 
144.7 


137.1 

147.0 

114.1 
215.5 
121.0 


ottitt/x  aevxxv t 


and  local 
govern- 
ments 


892.9  1,248.4 


16,062.3 


7,913.9 

973.5 
9M.8 
050.  1 

500.5 
434.3 

374.6 
291.2 

249. 7 


254.2 

239.1 
242  5 
ISO.  5 

134.2 

163.3 
102  9 

244.1 

191.2 
286.0 
212  3 
334.7 
211.1 
184. 1 


GENS. it AL  EXPENDITURE 


- Represents  zero.  Z Less  thbn  550.0;* *). 

• Includes  utility  end  employee-retirement  activities,  not  shown  separately. 

* Includes  amounts  for  categories  not  shown  separately. 


Source : 


Statistica3.  Abstract  of  the 


U.S., 


1969 
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APPENDIX  •*HM 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 


STATE  REVENUE,  BY  SOURCE,  CALIFORNIA,  1950-69 


(In  thouioncM 


Source:  Calif,  Statistical  Abstract,  19^9 
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APPENDIX  "I1 


GENERAL  CITY  REVENUES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  . 
5 OTHER  CALIFORNIA  CITIES,  1968-69 


TAXES— PROPERTV 

CURRENT  YEAR  — SECURED 

CURRENT  YEAR  — UNSECURED 

PRIOR  YEARS*-*— > — — — — 

INTEREST  AND  PENALTIES 

SOLVENT  CREDITS 


OAKLAND 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  01  ECO 


599,629 

100,779 

23,119 


*126,733,536 
lilt  i 

539,789 

231 


*139, 999. 299 
l T , Q 1 . l I > 
6,708,589 
707,675 
155,795 


,939,507 

502,528 

60,285 

28,059 


TAXES— OTHER 

FRANCHISE 

SALES  AND  USE  TAXES 

OTHER  NON-PROPERTY  TAXES — 


629,795 

9,711,557 

2,793,566 


577,001 

23,070,929 

9,067,509 


2,050,008 

69,320,523 

53,290,922 


960,937 

12,825,890 

1,793,678 


SAN  JOSE 


*15,153,202 

1,592,066 

950,08) 

23.297 

125 


692,669 
7,859, 368 
377,  516 


LICENSES  ANO  PERMITS 

BUSINESS  LICENSES 972,719 

ANIMAL  LICENSES 36,939 

BICYCLE  LICENSES 6,731 

PARKING 982,899 

BUILDING  PERMITS 299,292 

PLUMBING  PERMITS 151,637 

ELECTRICAL  PERMITS 29,975 

SEWER  PERMITS 

STREET  ANO  CURB  PERMITS 1,205 

OTHER  LICENSES  ANO  PERMITS  11,007 


6,296,655 

121,739 

1,698 

1,280,329 

529,997 

159,572 

293,675 

152,699 

39,153 


29,292,929 

789,969 

32,162 

1,130,611 

2,902,982 

350,007 

703,529 

'375,050 

1,391,968 

2,255,297 


>015,950  592,998 

176,272  i56 

19,971  T,479 

999,265  239,018 

980,520  393,999 

296,571  159,605 

258,700  191,727 

99,318  

297,507  163,197 


FINES  ANO  PENALTIES 
VEHICLE  CODE  FINES- 
OTHER  COURT  FINES— 
OTHER  PENALTIES 


1,935,657 

996,791 

99,912 


3.977,822 

902,396 

11,558 


9,272,396 

3,581,968 


2,530,937 

815,108 


1,108,298 

292,855 

73,872 


FROH  USE  OF  HONEY  C PROPERTY 

INTEREST  INCOME 2,101,213 

RENTS  ANO  CONCESSIONS 239,9)5 

ROYALTIES 

OTHER— 


9,913,952  13,333,209  2,798,705 

518,683  398,083  460,858 


99J.597 

152,001 


SACRAMENTO 


*11,952.311 
1, 165,6/1 
571,008 
20,219 


105.122 

6,289,862 

397,716 


519, 396 
37,810 
89J 
279,732 
126,050 
73,790 
96,860 


16,784 


819,728 

358,287 


FROM  OTHER  AGENCIES 

TRAILER  COACH  LIC.  -ST 

ALCOHOLIC  BEV.  FEES  -ST 

VEHICLE  IN  LIEU  TAK  -ST 

GASOLINE  TAX  -ST 

OTHER  STATE  GRANTS 

COUNTY  GRANT  OF  GAS.  TAX- 

OTHER  COUNTY  GRANTS 

FEDERAL  GRANTS 

OTHER  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Current  service  charges 

ZONING  AND  SUODIVISION 

SALE  OF  HAPS,  ETC. 

OTHER  FILING  FEES 

SPECIAL  POLICE  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  FIRE  SERVICES 

PLAN  CHECKING  FEES 

ANIMAL  SHELTER  FEES 

ENGINEERING  FEES 

STREET  AND  CURB  REPAIRS 

LOCAL  ASSESSMENTS 

SEWER  CHARGES 

REFUSE  COLLECTION 

SALE  OF  REFUSE 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

FIRST  AIO  ANO  AMBULANCE  — - 

HEALTH  INSPECTION  FEES 

LIBRARY  FINES  ANO  FEES 

PARKS  ANO  RECREATION 

OTHER  CURRENT  CHARGES 


10,057 

398,277 

2,568,994 

3,021,986 

1,818,175 

881,580 

986,980 

971,502 


12,625 
3,  791 
16,512 
69,745 


18,696 

90,072 

1,333 

6,692 

1,827,536 


40,550 
778,756 
123, 555 


16,774 
1,140,735 
8,689,737 
8,969,090 
35,100, 435 


37,561,636 

199,134 


44,757 

437,787 

4,650.893 

4,723,420 

2,609,647 


7,750 

768 


65,001 

205,390 

2,885.221 

3,293,013 

2,304,599 

469,267 

520,184 

150.714 


1,433 


3.801 

16,517 


32,987 

27,946 


151,758 

126,856 

2,737,260 

32,985,949 


323,618 

69,082 

189,978 

454,319 


573,216 

10,631,417 

3,338,405 


111,362 

49,115 

2,272 

10,124 


114,705 

16,624 


86,632 

122,268 

2,315,867 

2,951,732 


72,364 

101,582 

47,110 

79I272 

3,479,222 

171,565 


55,039 
587,  180 
120,356 


OTHER  REVENUE 

SALE  OF  PROPERTY — — - 

CONTRIBUTION  f ROM- 

CITY  OWNEO  ENTERPRISES— 

NON-GOVT.  SOURCES 

OTHER  REVENUE 


1 235 


214,152 


603,340  19,522,384 

246,055  

7 31,214  360,755 


207,000 

2,168,486 


21,223 

202,0)9 

1.753,372 

2,243,102 

1,127,823 


117,919 

10,348 


4,045 

914 

39,758 

21,124 

7,076 

124,218 


2,509,617 


31,804 

1,692,427 

36,422 
250,545 
679, 36e 


TOTAL  REVENUES— 


(60,282,389  *339,306,513 


*464,334,652 


*73,799,636  *48,139,646 


*33,973,993 


Source:  Calif „ State  Controller^  reports. 
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APPENDIX  "J' 


GENERAL  CITY  EXPENDITURES,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
OAKLAND,  AND  LOS  ANGELES,  1968-69 


LOS  ANGELES 
EXPENSES  OUTLAYS 


04KLANO 

EXPENSES  OUTLAYS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXPENSES  OUTLAYS 


GENERAL  GOVT. DEPARTMENTAL 

CITY  COUNCIL  AND  MAYOR 

MANAGER  OR  ADMINISTRATOR — 

CITY  CLERK 

CONTROLLER  OR  FINANCE 

OFFICER 

CITY  TREASURER 

CITY  ATTORNEY 

PURCHASING  AGENT 

PLANNING  COMMISSION--’ 

CIVIL  SERVICE PERSONNEL- 

GENERAL  GOVT.  BUILDINGS 

OTHER 


12,626) l AO 
1,531,762 
2,692,218 


2 , A 89 
2,061 
9 , 66A 
16, 03A 


623,988 

26,110 

30,666 


GEN.  GOVT. NONDEPARTHENTAL 

DEBT  SERVICE 

GENERAL  OBLIGATION 
80NDS- 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

OTHER  BONDS 

NON-ENTERPRISE 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

OTHER  LONG  TERM  OEBT 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

RETIREMENT 

PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTION— 

COMMUNITY  PROMOTION 

AUDIT  FEES 

ELECTIONS 

INSURANCE  AND  SURETY  BONOS 
OTHER 


6,563  S' 595  

IA, 775, 000  


61.1A9.192 

22,350 
A96.597 
40,000 
1,39?,A29 
5, 282,568 
179,753 


3,108 
A, 620 


PUBLIC  SAFETY 

POLICE  PROTECTION 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

BUILDING  REGULATION 

ANIMAL  REGULATION 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 


B0,A22,6AA 
A2,A76,B50 
9.03A, ITT 
1,326,178 


2 , A A5 , 767 
980,209 
27, AOS 
46,433 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

ENGINEERING  AND  ADMIN. 

STREETS,  STORM  DRAINS  ANO 

STREET  LIGHTING 

PARKING  FACILITIES 

SANITARY  SEWERS  AND 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

HASTE  COLLECTION  ANO 

DISPOSAL 

WEED  CLEANING 

UNALLOCATED  COSTS SHOPS 

ANO  CORPORATION  YARDS— 


18,671,823 

37,428,732 

TA.1A5 

5,780,091 

12.93A, 183 
980,993 


IA3.2AA 

17,138,790 

3,211 

A5Q ,356 
1 ,228,479 


1,030,900 


HEALTH 

FIRST  AID  ANO  AMBULANCE 3,801,387  29,960 

LIBRARIES 

LIBRARY  SERVICE e, 655, 215  l,A08,0A9 

PARKS  ANO  RECREATION 

PARKS  ANO  RECREATION — 22,302,080  6,191,235 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OTHER  GOV- 
ERNMENT FUNDS  ANO  UNITS 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO- 

CITY  OWNED  ENTERPRISES—  

OTHER — 


195,829  

129,781  62  24 

112.985  269 

505,359  19A 

A39.A07  373 

178,751  

188, 96A  529 

396.91A  2A3 

2AA.9A3  i , 3 1 A 

79A , l 2 1 22,772 

27 A , 2 A 1 136,956 


A06.227  

1,235,000  


A20.72A  — — 
240,000  


1,967 

*5,943 


3,193 
121, 73A 


30,338 
l, A91 ,597 


133,118 

A60 

7,076 

75,065 

5,725 

2,A5A 

89,735 

561,338 


7,639, 758  

26,890,000  


18,863,333 
3, 137,  ACO 
1,770,065 
9,050 
691,  1 1 A 


326 


1,555,353  273 


26,881,970 
21.9aa.61A 
1,629, 591 
1A5.800 
149.5A, 


510,710 

12A.019 

15.A7A 

278 


2.07A.A20 


9,029, 


7 1 A 


4,139,960 


3,719,751  38,501 


30,682,403  1,457,564 

2,968,678  *03, 542 

14,101,167  380,090 

17,690,780  


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 3376,066,369  658,962,617 


648,011,902  65,650,094 


6326,146,246  68,194,439 


Source:  Calif.  State  Controller’s  reports. 
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. APPENDIX  "K" 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY,  CITY 
AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRaNCISCO 
1950-51  to  1969-70 


Fiscal 

Year 

Misc. 

Emol. 

Police 

& 

Fire 

Muni 

By- 

Carmen 

Trades 

& 

Crafts 

Courts 

Sub 

Total 

Cert. 

School 

Pers. 

Grand 

Total 

1950-51 

8,366 

3,410 

2,562 

2,093 

183 

16,617 

3,088 

19,705 

1951-52 

8,442 

3,448 

2,570 

2,078 

194 

16,732 

3,123 

19,855 

1952-55 

8,158 

3,415 

2,545 

2,091 

194 

16,403 

3,190 

19,593 

1955-54 

8,323 

3,458 

2,639 

2,019 

194 

16,633 

3,302 

19,935 

1954-55 

9,050 

3,441 

2,519 

1,748 

199 

16,957 

3,280 

20,237 

1955-56 

9,196 

3,440 

2,028 

1,708 

206 

16,578 

3,335 

19,913 

1956-57 

9,  ^09 

3,440 

1,950 

1,793 

217 

16,809 

3,446 

20,255 

1957-58 

9,434 

3,489 

1,950 

l,8o4 

205 

16,882 

3,525 

20,407 

1958-59 

9,215 

3,543 

1,950 

2,183 

206 

17,097 

3,695 

20,792 

1959-60 

9,285 

3,543 

1,950 

2,183 

206 

17,167 

3,784 

20,951 

1960-61 

9,403 

3,420 

1,950 

2,201 

210 

17,184 

3,818 

21,002 

1961-62 

10,286 

3,481 

1,950 

2,168 

217 

18,102 

3,902  ■ 

• 22,004 

1962-63 

9,961 

3,481 

1,950 

2,168 

217 

17,777 

3,992 

21,769 

1963-64 

11,299 

3,481 

1,950 

2,021 

217 

18,968 

4,031 

22,999 

1964-65 

11,255 

3,483 

1,950 

1,594 

217 

18,499 

4,169 

22,663 

1965-66 

12,202 

3,444 

1,925 

1,582 

235 

19,388 

4,106 

23,494 

1966-67 

14,124 

3,527 

1,927 

1,572 

240 

21,390 

4,139 

25,529 

1967-68 

15,543 

3,614 

1,849 

1,556 

261 

20,623 

4,277 

24,900 

1968-69 

14,547 

3,563 

1,849 

1,606 

278 

21,843 

4,695 

26,538 

1969-70 

14,850 

3,563 

1,849 

1,620 

264 

22,146 

5,374 

27,520 

Source:  S*F.  Civil  Service  Ccmaission  Reports 

S.F.  Unified  School  District 
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APPENDIX  "L" 


POPULATION  PYRAMIDS  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO:  1960,  1975,  and  1990 
AGE 


POPULATION 
IN  THOUSANDS 


MALE 


E i'll  85+ 


j FEMALE 


V//A 30-34  '/777~A 


75-79  &22Z222ZZL 


gv^2Z22Z)7o-74 


I960  i?  - •;! 
1975  EZ2Z3 
1990  1 i 


22ZZ22222ZZ22i 


|222;7^Z?Z^p-69  ^7277777^/7^7^ 


1M2Z2ZZ22zZ^u  YZZZZZZZZZZZZ. 


1 r 


-i  <ZZZZZZZ/ZZ J35-39 


; r 


-j ? r 


///7///Z777/7-.  -i.- 


-i:z  ,?:r : 72ZZ2222222ZZ 


-L 


T 


J| 


30-34  p77>7/77Z77777^  i ~ 1 


\////y////77777Zr/77^  5-29  y//7777?V///////2ZZZZ77'A. 


j r 


3 r 


V77777777777777T7272ZZZZn 


j ClIC 


I ! r - : p ' ' r 1 1 

E22Z^ZZzzZ7ZZtz,^27Z227:Z2^I5-19  [2ZZ272SZZ22Z7ZSZZZ3 


u 


1 1 1 ~T~ 


Vy777^yy7y77yT7y/V77V777/\ i 0 - 14  77t777777777-:77722Z^./L^ 


40  35  30  25  20  15  10  5 0 0 5 10  15  20  25  30  35 

Source:  S#F.  Dept,  of  Planning 
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APPENDIX  "M" 


S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX  — LEVY,  RATE,  YIELD,  YIELD  PER  lc  IN  TAX  RATE, 
YIELD  PER  CAPITA,  AND  PER  CENT  YIELD  IS  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE 

(1949-50  TO  1969-70) 


Fiscal 

Amount 

Tax 

Yield  per  ic 

Year 

of  Levy 

Rate 

Yield 

in  Tax  Rate 

1949-50 

$ 60,858,563 

$ 5.66 

$ 60,699,337 

$107,242.64 

1950-51 

66,522,057 

6.29 

66,500,390 

105,723.99 

1951-52 

70,596,215 

6,19 

70,595,833 

114,048.20 

1952-55 

69,947,162 

5.67 

69,852,672 

111,407,77 

1953-54 

76,082,542 

6.27 

76,123,581 

121,409.22 

1954-55 

84,509,028 

6.85 

84,448,841 

123,282.98 

1955-56 

89,391,123 

7.02 

89,361,418 

127,295.48 

1956-57 

93,280,375 

7.06 

93,181,568 

131,935.22 

1957-58 

99,165,664 

7.37 

99,074,852 

134,429.92 

1958-59 

103,591,182 

7.55 

103,423,962 

136,985.54 

1959-60 

111,875,051 

8.09 

111,434,284 

137,743.24 

1960-61 

121,671,012 

8.48 

121,137,096 

142,850.35 

1961-62 

124,811,125 

8.31 

124,249,582 

149,512.13 

1962-63 

141,781,663 

9.39 

141,557,944 

150,753.93 

1963-64 

142,253,147 

8.82 

140,936,654 

159,792.12 

1964-65 

151,292,591 

9.23 

148,694,077 

161,098.67 

1965-66 

170,255,714 

10.17 

165,214,489 

162,452.79 

1966-67 

195,991,344 

10.61 

183,622,603 

173,065.60 

1967-68 

196,164,232 

8.80 

186,582,210 

222,913.90 

1968-69 

222,209,593 

10.23 

210,756,815 

206,018.39 

1969-70 

— 

12.29 

249,380,366* 

202,913.24- 

Fiscal 

Year 

Population 
As  of  Jul.l 

1949-50 

775,357 

1950-51 

772,000 

1951-52 

779,700 

1952-53 

772,500 

765,200 

1953-54 

1954-55 

757',  500 

1955-56 

740,200 

1956-57 

734,900 

1957-58 

735,100 

744,600 

1958-59 

1959-60 

743,400 

1960-61 

741,500 

1961-62 

746,000 

1962-63 

741,800 

1963-64 

740,800 

1964-65 

734,500 

1965-66 

728,600 

1966-67 

718,400 

1967-68 

725,000 

1968-69 

717,300 

1969-70 

^Estimated 

706,900 

% Yield 

Yield  Total  City  & Is  of 
Per  Cat>.  County  Revenue  Tot  .Rev, 


$ 78.29 

$103,239,731 

58.79 

86.14 

119,278,094 

55.75 

90.54 

125,802,259 

56.12 

90.42 

126,606,182 

55.17 

99.48 

137,151,212 

55.50 

111.48 

146,286,470 

57.73 

120.73 

154,807,773 

57.72 

126.79 

165,850,793 

56.18 

134.78 

178,754,725 

55.43 

138.90 

189,738,170 

54.51 

149.90 

202,412,389 

55.05 

163.37 

214,721,587 

56.42 

166.55 

225,595,100 

55.08 

190.83 

256,769,287 

55.13 

190.25 

265,499,539 

53.08 

202.44 

285,524,530 

52.08 

226.76 

315,370,223 

52.39 

255.60 

349,397,917 

52.55 

257.35 

370,295,997 

50.39 

293.82 

422,160,955 

49.92 

352.78* 

— 

— 

Source:  Compiled  from  S.F. 

Controller^  records 
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PERCENTAGE  PROPERTY  TAX  IS  TO  TOTAL  GENERAL  REVENUE, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  35  OTHER  U.S.  CITIES,  1966-67 


Over  1,000,000  Population 

Tot.  Property 
Taxes 

Fiscal  1966-67 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Gen.  Rev, 

Chicago 

3 195,817,000 

41.5 

Detroit  

104,527.000 

34.8 

Houston  

60,607,000 

62.4 

Los  Angeles 

131,004,000 

35.0 

New  York 

1,521,573,000 

32.6 

Philadelphia  

107,707,000 

28.0 

(Average) 

— 

39.0 

500.000  to  1,000,000 

Atlanta  ............... 

18,080,000 

31.6 

Baltimore  

137,936,000 

37.0 

"Boston 

152,852,000 

50.1 

Buffalo  

56,064,000 

42.9 

Cleveland  

56,021,000 

50. 8 

. Columbus  

5,190,000 

90 

Dallas  

50,350,000 

65.9 

Denver  

39,939,000 

38.3 

Indianapolis  

31,972,000 

65.9 

Kansas  City  

17,991,000 

25.0 

Memphis  

28,842,000 

22.2 

Milwaukee  ............. 

52,528,000 

41.1 

New  Orleans  ........... 

21,108,000 

25.3 

Phoenix  

13.377.000 

32.556.000 

22.6 

Pittsburg  „ . 

40.8 

St,  Louis  

33,563,000 

29.3 

San  Antonio  

20,228,000 

48.5 

San  Diego  ............. 

20,179,000 

28.3 

San  Francisco  ......... 

141,461,000 

45.5 

Seattle  

19,051,000 

23.8 

Washington  D.  C 

93,018,000 

20.6 

(Average)  

— 

36.4 

250,000  to  500, 0C0  (Calif.) 

Long  Beach 

14,420,000 

19.2 

Oakland 

23,268,000 

36.8 

Sacramento  

10,403,000 

30.3 

San  Jose  

13,974,000 

34.5  . 

(Average)  

30.2 

Under  250,000  (Calif.) 

Berkeley  .....  

5,463,000 

37.1 

San  Mateo  

2,587,000 

36.2 

San  Leandro  ........... 

2,061,000 

28.4 

Stockton  

4,385,000 

22.4 

San  Rafael  ............ 

901,000 

29.2 

(Average) 

— 

30.7 

Source : "The  Municipal  Year  3ook, 

Int'l.  City  Management  As 


% Change 
Since 

!22ii22 

1.1 

-20.6 

- 5.8 

.6 

-10.8 

- 7.4 

- 7.2 


- 2.1 
-12.2 
-14.4 
-13.1 
- 2.2 

- 4.7 

- .3 

- 1.9 

.2 

-13.5 

- 8.8 

- 4.1' 

3.5 

- 8.8 
-17.5 
-11.6 
-20.4 
_ 1 

- Sil 

- 5.3 

- 6.6 

- 1.9 


6.9 

- 4.2 

- 5.6 

- 1.0 

- 1.0 


- 3.0 
-20.4 

- 6.8 

-19.5 
(N.A. ) 

-12.8 

" 1969, 
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AIRPORT  TAX 

Analysis  of,  89,  90. 

Legality,  90. 

Yield,  90. 

AMUSEMENT  TAX 

Analysis  of,  90,  91* 

Rate,  90. 

BAR  TAX 

Analysis  of,  ?8, 

Legality,  78. 

Yield,  78. 

B0&DED  INDEBTEDNESS 
Bonded  limit,  23,  24. 

Bonds  outstanding,  114 
Bonds  unissued,  24. 

Funding  statement,  114. 

BUDGET 

As  distinct  from  "revenues"  and 
expenditures,  23. 

Appropriations,  21,  23. 

Summary,  21. 

BUSINESS  TAX 

Amend  ordinance,  104. 

Analysis  of,  74-76. 

Yield,  5,  6,  74. 

CRITERIA 

For  choice  of  revenues,  96-99. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REVENUES 
Analysis  of,  92. 

Yield,  5,  6. 

ECONOMY  (LOCAL) 

Assessed  valuation,  55* 

Consumer  price  index,  43,  44. 
Conventions  and  visitors,  47-49 » 
Employment,  57-62. 

Housing  and  construction,  51-55 
Personal  income,  44-46. 

Population,  49-51,  121. 

Trade  (retail,  wholesale),  46,  47. 

EMPLOYER’S  PAYROLL  TAX 
Analysis  of,  76,  77. 

Yield,  76. 

EXPENDITURES 
Budget,  21-23. 

Debt,  23-24,  108,  109,  114. 

Health  and  Hospitals,  17,  18. 
Municipal  Railway  deficit,  13 1 14. 


EXPENDITURES 

Other  governments  (see  Other 
Jurisdictions) . 

Public  service  enterprises,  19,  20 
San  Francisco,  7-9,  108,  109 . 

S.F.,  L.A.,  Oakland,  119. 

Schools,  14-16,  94,  95. 

Statements  of,  108,  109. 

Welfare,  10-12,  94,  95. 

EXEMPTIONS  (PROP.  TAX) 

Business  inventories.  55. 

Gov't. -owned  lands,  68. 

Homeowners,  55* 

Veterans,  56. 

Welfare,  55,  56. 

FIXED  ASSETS 
Summary,  25. 

GRANTS -IN- A ID 

Analysis  of,  91,  92. 

Received  by  S.F.,  5,  6,  25,  26. 

HEALTH 

Birth  trends,  18. 

Death  causes,  I?. 

Death  rates,  18, 

Hospital  costs,  17. 

Rev. -Expend. , 17,  18. 

HOTEL  ROOM  TAX 

Analysis  of,  84,  85. 

Yield,  85. 

INCOME  TAX  (LOCAL) 

Analysis  of,  87-89. 

Yield,  89. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
Grants-in-aid,  25,  26,  91 
Shared  State  revenues,  25,26,  91* 

MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 
Deficit,  13,  14. 

OTHER  JURISDICTIONS 

All  governments,  32-34. 

All  U.S.  cities,  30,  31,  115. 

All  Calif,  cities  and  counties, 

36,  37. 

California,  35,  117. 

Federal,  34,  35. 

Large  Cities,  116,  123. 

Selected  Calif,  cities,  38,118,119 

PAYROLL  TAX 

Recommended,  101-104. 
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PARKING  STALL  TAX 
Analysis  of,  77,  78. 

Parking  Space  Inventory,  77* 

Yield,  78,  102. 

PER  CAPITA 

Expenditures,  27. 

Income  tax,  29. 

Property  tax,  29. 

Revenues,  28. 

Sales  tax,  29. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  (S.F.) 

Employments,  40-42,  120. 

Salaries  and  wages,  39* 

PROPERTY  TAX 

Analysis  of,  64-68. 

As  % of  revenue,  6,  66,  100, 

103,  122. 

As  % of  tax  dol3.ar,  65. 

Comparison,  other  years,  5,64,122. 
Exemptions,  55,  56,  68. 

Levy,  122. 

Per  capita,  28,  122. 

"Property  tax  principle”,  69* 

Rate,  122. 

Yield,  122. 

REAL  PROP.  TRANSFER  TAX 
Analysis  of,  83,  84. 

Yield,  84. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Payroll  Tax,  101-103. 

Expanded  revenues,  103,  104. 
Property  tax,  101. 

Rev.  "package”  for  1970-71,  103. 
Various,  104. 


REVENUES 

California,  35 

Other  Calif,  cities,  37,  38,  ll8. 

San  Francisco,  4-6,  105-107,110-112. 
Statements  of,  105-107,  110-112. 
u.s.,  34,  35. 

REVENUE  POLICIES 
Analysis  of,  93-95. 

"Package"  approach,  94. 

Shifting  school,  welfare  costs, 

94,  95. 


REVENUE  (SOURCES  OF) 

Analysis  of,  64-92. 
Characteristics  of,  97,  93. 
Departmental  revenues, ,92. 
Grants-in-aid,  91,  92. 
Productivity  factors,  99. 
Shared  revenues,  91. 

Taxes  (various)  64-91. 

REV.  PROGRAM  FOR  1970-71. 
Recommendations,  100-104. 

SALES  TAX 

Analysis  of,  70-74. 

History  of,  73. 

Permits,  70,  71. 

Taxable  businesses,  124. 

Yield,  70-72. 

SCHOOLS 

Rev. -Expenditures,  14-16. 
Shifting  the  burden,  94,95,104 

SEWER  TAX 

Analysis  of,  73-8l. 

Base,  80. 

F.W.P.C.A.  survey,  8l. 

Rate,  80,  8l. 

Sewage  system  costs,  79. 

Yield,  80. 


SHARED  REVENUES 
Analysis  of,  91. 

Received  by  S.F.,  5,6,  25,  26. 

STOCK  TRANSFER  TAX 
Analysis  of,  81-83* 

Yield,  82,  83. 

taxes’ 

Airport  tax,  89,  90, 

Amusement  tax,  90,  91. 

Bar  tax,  78. 

* Business  tax,  74-76,  102,  103. 
California,  35,  36. 

Collection  costs,  98,  99. 
Employer's  payroll  tax,  76,  77 
Hotel  room  tax,  84,  85. 

Income  tax,  87-89. 

Parking  stall  tax,  77,  78, 

Per  capita,  28,  29. 

Property  tax,  64-68,  101,  103. 
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TAXES  (Con’t.) 

Real  prop,  tnsfr.  tax,  83,  84. 
Sales  tax,  70-74 1 124. 

San  Francisco,  4-6,  36. 

Sewer  tax,  78-81, 

Stock  transfer  tax,  81-83.. 
U.S.,  34,  36. 

Utility  users  tax,  85,  86, 

TAX  DOLLAR 

San  Francisco,  65*  66. 


UTILITY  USERS  TAX 
Analysis  of,  85,  86. 
Yield,  86. 


WELFARE 

Rev. -Expenditures,  10-12,  94,  93. 
Shifting  the  burden,  94,  95,  104. 
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Internship"  which  was  taught  by  Supervisor  ROBERT  H.  MENDELSOHN. 
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May  20,  1971 


Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
235  City  Hall 
San  Francisco,  California 

Gentlemen : 

The  attached  "San  Francisco  Revenue  and  Taxation  Report  — 1971"  is  the 
third  such  study  prepared  at  the  request  of  your  honorable  Board.  The  first 
was  in  1965  and  was  instigated  by  then  Board  President  Joseph  E.  Tinney.  The 
second  was  compiled  in  1970  after  enactment  of  an  ordinance  introduced  by 
Supervisor  Ronald  Pelosi.  This  ordinance  specified  that  such  a report  shall 
be  made  annually. 

The  Pelosi  ordinance  states  that  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  shall 
be  responsible  for  an  annual  study,  analysis  and  compilation  of  tax  data. 

This  report  was  prepared  at  my  direction  by  Virgil  L.  Elliott,  Director  of 
Finance  and  Records.  Statistical  data  was  compiled  from  reports  of  the  San 
Francisco  Controller,  of  other  City  and  County  agencies,  and  of  various  govern- 
ment-oriented publications.  Information  on  taxation  and  revenue  trends  was 
gathered  from  many  sources.  The  final  result  is  an  abstract  of  pertinent  data, 
condensed  and  arranged  in  a form  that  provides  a useful  reference  on  local 
taxation . 

Basic  to  the  attached,  as  well  as  to  the  two  previous  reports,  has  been 
strong  advocacy  of  the  "package"  approach  to  City  and  County  revenue  planning; 
that  is  to  say,  simultaneous  evaluation  of  all  potential  revenue  sources, 
weighing  each  source  against  the  others,  and  considering  v/hat  would  be  the  fair 
share  contribution  of  each  to  total  revenues. 

The  Pelosi  ordinance  also  calls  for  a recommended  revenue  formula  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  I have  undertaken  to  do  this  as  part  of  tnis  letter 
of  transmittal. 

There  are  many  ways,  from  the  standpoint  of  bookkeeping  procedures,  to 
account  for  revenues.  For  my  purpose,  I will  choose  that  used  by  the  San 


Francisco  Controller  in  his  statements  of  revenues  os  shown  in  his  annual  reports. 
These  statements  include  revenues  for  City  and  County  government,  for  the  Unified 
School  District,  and  for  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District.  They  do 
not  show  San  Francisco  property  tax  revenues  collected  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  or  for  the  Embarcadero  BART  station.  Likewise,  they  do  not  list 
revenues  for  the  self-supporting  utilities;  however  sufficient  revenues  are 
included  to  offset  the  Municipal  Railway  deficit. 

The  1969~70  City  and  County  property  tax  yield  amounted  to  49.23  per  cent  of 
total  revenues,  as  shown  in  the  Controller's  statement  of  revenues.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  ratio  is  too  high;  it  discriminates  against  one  type  of  taxpayer  and 
against  one  kind  of  wealth,  with  little  consideration  being  given  for  hardship 
or  ability  to  pay.  I propose  working  toward  a goal  of  reducing  that  ratio  to 
about  one-third  of  total  revenues.  Such  a significant  reduction  in  the  property 
tax  ratio  might  eliminate  the  dependance  on  certain  of  the  co-called  nuisance 
. taxes^— f or  example- the  r-eg-ressive  utilities'  users  tax. 

There  are  only  three  sources  of  tax  revenue  capable  of  producing  substantial 
funds  at  the  local  level  — property,  sales  and  income.  Property  taxes  already 
are  too  high.  The  sales  tax  rate  is  now  controlled  at  the  State  level.  A local 
income  or  payroll  tax  is  the  only  logical  alternative.  It  could  be  a payroll 
tax,  deducted  by  employers  from  the  paychecks  of  both  local  residents  and 
commuters.  With  State  authorization,  it  could  be  collected  by  the  State  as  a 
percentage  of  the  State's  income  tax,  and  remitted  to  the  City  and  County;  however, 
this  would  be  ineffective  as  far  as  commuters  are  concerned  as  their  place  of  resi- 
dence would  be  the  determining  factor  in  collection  of  the  tax.  Another  possibility 
might  be  to  amend  the  1968  commuter  payroll  tax  ordinance  (now  ineffective  because 
it  was  challenged  in  court  on  grounds  it  was  discriminatory)  to  include  a payroll 
tax  on  residents  as  well. 


Since  my  taxation  report  of  a year  ago,  your  Honorable  Board  has  courageously 
sought  to  provide  relief  for  the  overburdened  property  taxpayers,  especially 
homeowners,  through  enactment  of  an  employer's  payroll  expense  tax,  a doubling 
of  the  business  tax,  an  utilities  users  tax,  a parking  tax  and  a stadium  tax. 

These  new  taxes  are  a big  help,  however  the  need  for  additional  revenue  dollars 
has  been  skyrocketing.  Significant  property  taxpayer  relief  could  come  from  a 
local,  income  or  payroll  tax  on  both  residents  and  non-residents  who  work  here. 


The  attached  Revenue  and  Taxation  report  estimates  that  a 1 per  cent  payroll 
tax  on  residents  and  commuters  working  in  San  Francisco  would  produce  335»000,0G0. 
Based  on  the  Controller's  statement  of  revenues  for  the  City  and  County,  a 
$35,000,000  payroll  tax  yield  would  have  amounted  to  about  7 per  cent  of  the  1969-70 
total  revenues,  and  would  have  reduced  the  property  tax  requirement  correspondingly. 
The  effect  on  the  1969-70  property  taxes  would,  have  been  to  reduce  the  rate 
by  $1.64. 

Following  is  a table  incorporating  a proposed  1 per  cent  payroll  tax  for  fiscal 
1971-72.  The  two  columns  of  figures  on  the  left  show  the  proportionate  share  each 
major  revenue  category  bore  to  total  revenues  for  1968-69  and  1969-70.  The  right- 
hand  column  contains  estimated  ratios  for  next  fiscal  year,  based  on  percentages 
applicable  to  1969-70  total  revenues. 
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. 


Actual 

Actual 

RECOMMENDED 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1971-72 

Taxes 

Property  tax  .......... 

49.92% 

49.23% 

40.00% 

Sales  tax  

5.47 

4.71 

4.10 

Btisiness  tax  

1.23 

1.58 

2.50 

PAYROLL  TAX  

— 

— 

7.00 

Hotel  room  tax 

.87 

.77 

• 77 

Utility  users  tax  

— 

— 

1.25 

Parking  tax  

— 

— 

.75 

Other  taxes,  licenses.. 

.43 

.36 

.75 

Tot a] , Taxes  

57.92% 

56.65% 

57.12% 

Other  Sources 

Court  fines  

1.16% 

1.10% 

1.10% 

Dept,  revenues  

10.04 

9.22 

8.75 

Interest  earned". 

2.35 

2.40 

2.40 

Prop,  tax  relief  

— 

1.69 

1.69 

Shared  State  taxes  . . . . 

5.48 

4.60 

4.60 

State  & Fed.  grants  ... 

22.30 

23.95 

23.95 

Misc.  

.75 

.39 

.39 

Total,  Other  Sources  . 

42.0 8% 

43.35% 

42.88% 

TOTAL,  ALL  SOURCES  ... 

100. 00% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

My  recommended  revenue  program  for  next  fiscal  year  represents  my  personal 
conclusion,  based  upon  rny  own  knowledge  of  the  City  and  County's  'fiscal  needs  and, 
of  course,  upon  perusal  of  the  data  presented  in  the  attached  Revenue  and  Taxation 
Report.  I respectfully  urge  members  of  your  Honorable  Board  to  seriously  consider 
the  advantages  of  a local  payroll  tax,  which  would  tax  the  commuters  and  the 
residents  at  the  source  of  their  income.  Finally,  I hope  that  the  attached  report 
will  prove  useful  as  a reference  manual  on  revenue  and  taxation  matters. 

It  might  be  desirable  that  this  report  reach  you  earlier,  perhaps  about  the 
time  the  budget  is  forwarded  to  you  by  the  Mayor.  The  attached  report  has  been 
compiled  in  such  a manner  that  an  updated  version  could  be  printed  at  almost  any 
time.  I might  suggest  as  a possible  annual  timetable  the  updating  of  the  Taxation 
and  Revenue  Report  to  reach  you  about  Nov.  15,  and  that  the  next  date  be  April  15 
for  submission  of  the  again  updated  Revenue  and  Taxation  Report  together  with  my 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 
REPORT  — 1971 


FOREWORD 


It's  no  secret  that  the  cost  of  government  has  been  on  the  upward 
climb,  and  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  as  expenditures  go  up  revenues 
likewise  must  rise.  Especially  is  this  true  at  the  local  level,  where 
the  financing  of  government  historically  has  been  on  a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

This  report  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  revenues  that  must  be 
obtained  to  match  governmental  expenditures  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  More  specifically  it  focuses  attention  on  revenues 
from  taxes.  It  examines  revenues,  and  expenditures  too,  and  looks  for 
trends.  It  compares  with  other  governmental  jurisdictions.  It  reviews 
current  taxes  and  briefly  explores  unused  tax  sources.  Criteria  are 
suggested  for  choosing  between  alternative  sources  of  revenue.  And 
finally,  since  governmental  spending  and  fund  raising  is  affected  by 
the  local  economy,  and  vice  versa,  this  report  examines  a wide  cross- 
section  of  local  economic  barometers. 

Main  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  a statistical  abstract 
of  data  on  revenues  and  taxation  that  can  serve  as  a reference  handbook 
for  those  having  the  responsibility  for,  and  for  others  having  an 
interest  in,  the  funding  of  the  City  and  County  budget.  Not  that  such 
data  wouldn't  be  obtainable  otherwise,  but  rather  that  such  data  has 
been  located,  evaluated,  consolidated,  concentrated  and  arranged  in  a 
fashion  intended  to  satisfy  the,  purpose  of  this  report.  If  the  report 
has  a theme,  it  would  be  the  emphasis  on  the  "package"  vs  the  "piecemeal" 
approach  to  revenue  planning. 

VIRGIL  L.  ELLIOTT 

Director  of  Finance  and  Records 

May  12,  1971 
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REVENUES 


The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  receives  revenues  from  taxes,  fees, 
service  charges,  fines,  penalties,  rentals,  interest,  and  subventions.  About  two- 
thirds  of  total  revenues  comes  from  taxes,  both  locally  imposed  and  shared  State 
taxes.  The  remainder  is  derived  from  State  and  Federal  grants- in-aid,  depart- 
mental revenues,  interest,  court  fines,  and  miscellaneous. 

Fast  on  the  heels  of  expenditures v San,  Francisco's  revenues  have  continued 
on  the  upward  march.  They  climbed  150  per  cent  in  the  10  years  between  1959-60 
and  1969-70.  The  rise  was  five-fold  in  the  20  years  since  1949-50. 

Cities  and  Counties  throughout  the  State  and  Nation  have  experienced  a 
similar  revenue  expansion  over  the  past  two  decades.  In  other  jurisdictions,  as 
well  as  San  Francisco,  there  has  been  a trend  toward  lessening  of  the  proportion 


REVENUES  FOR 

CITY  AND  COUNTY, 

AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  BY  MAJOR 

CATEGORY,  COMPARISON 

: 1959-60  AND  1969-70 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Dollar 

Per  Cent 

1959-60 

1969-70 

Increase 

Increase 

Property  Tax  ...... 

..  5111,434,284 

$249,047,664 

3137,613,380 

123.5 

Sales,  Use  Tax  .... 

17,018,283 

23,830,279 

6,811,996 

40.0 

Business  Tax  

. . 

7,976,803 

7,976,803 

1C0.0 

Hotel  Room  Tax  .... 

. . 

3,900,309 

3,900,309 

1CO.O 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  1,076,543 

1,840,248 

763,705 

70.9 

Court  Fines  ....... 

3,312,461 

5,555,057 

2,242,596 

67.7 

Dept.  Revenues  .... 

11,416,643 

46,645,110 

35,228,467 

308.6 

Interest  Earned  ... 

..  1,800,964 

12,132,557 

10,331,593 

573.7 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  .. 

. . — 

8,553,0 52 

8,553,052 

1C0.0 

Shared  State  Taxes 

..  14,580,932 

23,265,773 

8,684,841 

59.6 

State,  Fed.  Grants 

..  40,868,227 

121,136,574 

80,268,347 

196.4 

Misc 

..  904,052 

1,960,739 

1,056,637 

116.9 

TOTAL 

. . $202,412,389 

$505,844,165 

$303,431,776 

149.9 

Source:  Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues, 

annual  reports 

of 

S.F.  Controller 
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that  property  taxes  contribute  toward  total  revenues,  and  a corresponding  increase 
in  State  and  Federal  subventions.  Several  major  cities  have  discovered  that  a 
municipal  income  tax  can  be  a welcome  source  of  significant  local  revenue. 

An  analysis  cf  governmental  revenues  in  San  Francisco  requires  some  delinea- 
tion of  terms.  This  report  frequently  refers  to  the  statements  of  revenue  and 
statements  of  expenditures  that  have  appeared  in  annual  reports  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Controller.  These  statements  include  funds  for  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District.  The  budget  for  the  school  district  is  consolidated  with  the  annual 
budget  of  the  consolidated  City  and  County  government.  The  pro-rata  cost  to  San 
Franciscans  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  likewise  is  included  in  City  and 
County  financial  statements.  However,  not  so  included  are  San  Francisco  contri- 
butions, all  in  the  form  of  property  taxes,  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
and  the  Eknbarcadero  (Market-Davis)  BART  subway  station  (Area  E-l). 
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RATIO  THAT  MAJOR  REVENUE  CATEGORIES  BEAR  TO  TOTAL 
REVENUES,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  S.F. 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  20- YEAR  COMPARISON 


1949-50 


Property  Tax  58.79 

Sales,  Use  .Tax 4.44 

Business  Tax  

Hotel  Room  Tax  

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  ....  1.46 

Court  Fines  I.58 

Dept.  Revenues  5»4l 

Interest  Earned  .41 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  

Shared  State  Taxes 9*69 

State,  Fed.  Grants 16.89 

Misc 1.53 


100.00 


1959-60 

1968-69 

1969-70 

55.05 

49.92 

49.23 

8.41 

5.47 

4.71 

— 

1.23 

1.58 

— 

.87 

.77 

.53 

.43 

.36 

1.64 

1.16 

1.10 

5.64 

10.04 

9 .22 

.89 

2.35 

2.40 

— 

— 

1.69 

7.20  — 

5.48  

4.60  ' 

20.19 

22.30 

23.95 

.45 

.75 

-39 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source : Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues,  annual  reports 

of  S.F.  Controller 


REVENUES  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  UNIFIED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY  ON  PER  CAPITA  BASIS, 
COMPARISON:  1969-70  WITH  1968-69  AND  1959-60 


1959-60 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Property  Tax  

. $149.90 

$293.82 

$347.99 

Sales,  Use  Tax  

22.89 

32.17 

33.30 

Business  Tax  

, 

7.23 

11.15 

Hotel  Room  Tax 

, 

5.10 

5.45 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  ... 

1.45 

2.51 

2.57 

Court  Fines 

4.46 

6.82 

7.76 

Dept.  Revenues 

15.36 

59.11 

65.18 

Interest  Earned 

. 2.42 

13.82 

16.95 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  

. 

— 

11.95 

Shared  State  Taxes  . . . . . 

. 19.61 

32.28 

32.51 

State,  Fed.  Grants  

54.97 

131.22 

169.26 

Misc 

1.22 

4.46 

2.74 

Total  

$272.28 

$588.54 

$706.81 

Source : Compiled  from  S.F.  Controller’s  reports.  Population 

figures  used  for  computing  per  capita  for  1959-60 
based  on  July  1,  1959  estimate  of  743.400  by  State 
Dept,  of  Finance,  for  1968-69  on  July  1,  1968  estimate 
of  717,300  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance,  and  for  1969-70 
on  April  1,  1970  count  of  715.674  by  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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♦REVENUES  FROM  LOCAL  SOURCES  AND  SUBVENTIONS, 
19^9-50  THROUGH  1969-70 


From 

From  State 

Fiscal 

Local 

and  Federal 

Total 

Year 

Sources 

Governments 

Revenues 

1949-50 

$ 75,790,638 

$ 27,449,093 

$103,239,731 

1950-51 

82,780,836 

36,497,258 

119,278,094 

1951-52 

86,869,930 

38,932,329 

125,802,259 

1952-53 

87,098,395 

39,508,407 

126,606,802 

1953-54 

94,464,095 

42,687,117 

137,151,212 

1954-55 

103,011,345 

43,275,125 

146,236,470 

1955-56 

109,747,730 

45,060,043 

154,807,773 

1956-57 

119,155,447 

46,695,346 

165,850,793 

1957-58 

127,932,437 

50,802,288 

178,734,725 

-1958-59- 

— -1-36,126,510 

53,611,660 

189,738,170 

1959-60 

146,963,230 

55,449,159 

202,412,369 

1960-61 

158,849,552 

55,872,035 

214,721,587 

1961-62 

166,382,038 

59,213,062 

225,5 95,100 

1962-63 

188,437,202 

68,332,085 

256,769,287 

1963-64 

190,345,221 

75,154,368 

265,499,569 

1964-65 

200,824,391 

84,700,189 

285,524,580 

1965-66 

223,843,920 

91,526,303 

315,370,223 

1966-67 

260,545,156 

88,852,761 

349,397,917 

1967-68 

266,279,701 

104,016,296 

370,295,997 

1968-69 

304,882,376 

117,278,579 

422,160,955 

1969-70 

352,888,766 

152,955,399 

505,844,165 

♦Includes  revenues  for  S.F.  Unified  School  District,  for  support 
(deficits)  of  public  service  enterprises,  and  for  bond  interest 
and  redemption;  excludes  property  taxes  collected  for  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District  and  Area  E-l. 

Source:  Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues,  annual  reports 

of  S.F.  Controller 


REVENUES ♦,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES, 
COMPARISON,  1959-60  AND  1969-70 


1959-60 

1969-70 

Amount 

Increase 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

All  Calif.  Cities  ..$  958,021,775 
All  Calif.  Counties  1,261,574,546 

TOTAL $2,219,596,321 

$2,271,915,694 

3,817,671,806 

$6,089,587,500 

$1,313,893,919 

2,556,097,260 

$3,869,991,179 

137.1 

202,6 

174.4 

♦Inclusive  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  exclusive 
of  public  service  enterprises  and  bond  funds 


Source : Compiled  from  State  Controller's 

Reports 
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GENERAL  CITY  AND  COUNTY  REVENUES,  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  1969-70 


Property  Texes 

Current  Year  $161,183,797 

Interest  end  Penalties  625,946 

Other  Texes 

Sales  end  Use  Taxes  23,630,279 

Transient  Lodging  Taxes  3,900,309 

Franchises  575,923 

Business  License  Taxes  9, 050,626 

Re*d  Property  Transfer  Taxes  375,065 

Licenses  end  Permits 

Animal  Licenses  122,131 

Bicycle  Licenses  1,353 

Construction  Permits  1,154,064 

Parsing  (Meter  and  Lot  Revenue)  1,3x9,778 

Street  and  Curb  Permits  230,937 

Other  Licenses  and  Permits 

Business  Vehicle  **2,136 

Professional  end  Occupational  12,154 

Marriage  I2,929~ 

Fines,  Forfeits  and  Penalties 

Vehicle  Code  Fines  4,266,618 

Other  FiDes  1,276,909 

Other  Forfeits  and  Penalties 

Penalties  on  Licenses  10,400 

Miscellaneous  1,130 


Revenue  From  Use  of  Money  and  Property 

Investment  Earnings  12,132,557 

Rents  and  Concessions  (Other  than  Recrea  571,892 


Revenue  From  Other  Agencies 

State  Alcoholic  Beverage  License  Fees  .. 

State  Motor  Vehicle  In  Lieu  Taxes  

State  Gasoline  Taxes  

State  Homeowners  Property  Tax  Relief  ... 
State  Business  Inventory  Prop  Tax  Relief 

State  Trailer  Coach  In  Lieu  Taxes  

State  Cigarette  Taxes  

Other  State  Grants 

Maintenance  of  Minors  

Reedy  Children  

Reedy  Blind  

Reedy  Aged  

Reedy  Disabled  

Adoption  Program  

Tuberculosis  

Log  Cabin  Ranch  

Public  Health  Subsidies  

Mental  Hygiene  

Handicapped  Children  Program 

Inspection  Services  - 

Disaster  Council  and  Corps.  ...'. 

Peace  Officers'  Training 

Refugees  and  Repatriates  

California  Medical  Assistance  Program 
Special  Supervision  (Youth  Authority) 
Pre-School  Compensatory  Education  .... 

Food  Stamp  Program  

Special  Shelter  Allowance  

Movie  Film  Tax  Replacement  

Work  Incentive  Program  

Federal  Greats 

Maintenance  of  Minors  

Reedy  Children  

Reedy  Blind  

Reedy  Aged  

Reedy  Disabled  

Medical  Assistance  Program  

Mental  Health  Center  

Tuberculosis  Project  

Special  Shelter  Allowance  


966,742 

9,186,336 

9,218,070 

4,324,900 

1,322,127 

21,055 

3,863,042 


1,412,498 

10,680,445 

643,068 

10,260,641 
8,635,811 
487,386 
91,603 
. 133,670 
172,676 
13,685,116 
338,292 
33,686 
1C8,452 


212,918 

377,286 

393,121 

15,826 

54,110 

37,081 

27,681 

82,364 


602,446 
19,687,234 
951,925 
13,283,505 
10,241,169 
251,274 
140,740 
‘ 124,094 

*7,909 


Federal  Grants  - continued 


Urban  Beautification  $ 603,063 

Educational  Training  316,262 

Child  Welfare  614 

Work  Incentive  Program  355,443 

Other  Taxes  In  Lieu 

Redevelopment  Agency 141,588 


Charges  for  Currcot  Service* 

Sale  of  Kapa  and  Publications  ........ 

Special  Police  Services  

Special  Fire  Services  

Animal  Shelter  Fees  

Engineering  Fees,  Inspection  and  Other 

Vital  Statistics  

Health  Inspection  Fees  

Library  ?ii.„s  end  Fees  

Park  and  Recreation  

Fireboat  Expense  

Other  Fire  - Waterfront  

Municipal  Court  Fees  

Superior  Court  Fees  

Recorder's  Fees  

Public  Administrator  

Sheriff's  Fees  

County  Clerk.  - Miscellaneous  Fees  .... 

Treasurer  - Inheritance  Tax  Fee6  

Registrar,  of  Voters'  Fees  

Miscellaneous  Sales  

Survey  and  Advertising  Fees  

Planning  Commission  Fees  

Other  General  Government  Services  .... 

Second  Hand  Dealers  

Family  Collection  - Adult  Probation  . . 
Other  Investigation  and  Permit  Feea  .. 
Sale  of  Electricity  to  U.  S. 

Excavation  Inspection  and  Permit  Fees 
Buildicg  Inspection  and  Report  Feea  . . 

Other  Inspection  and  Permit  Fees  

Horticultural  Inspection  

Farmers  Market  

Coroner' 8 Fees  

Other  Public  Safety  Cherges  

Maintenance  of  Highways  

Miscellaneous  Highway  Service  Chargee 

San  Francisco  Hospital  

Laguna  Honda  Hospital  

Patients  - State  Hospitals  

Handicapped  Children  

Adult  Guidance  Center  

Hassler  Hospital  

Other  Hospital  Service  Charges  

Uncompensated  Costs  - County  Hospital 

Maintenance  of  Minors  

Adoption  Program 

Other  Welfare  Service  Charges  

Reimbursement  - Board  of  Prisoners  ... 
Other  General  and  Misc  Charge#  ...... 


Other  Revenues 

Sever  Connection  Fees  246,505 

Contributions  from  City  Enterprises 

Water 3,845,213 

Electricity  7,430,699 

Airport  6,106,059 

Harbor  4,063,529 

Contributions  from  Roo-Governnental 

Social  Service  Programs  SE,1*?? 

Other  Revenues  - Other 

Refund  of  Welfare  Payments  121,222 

Miscellaneous  38,347 


Total  Revenue  $4c6,330,8i9 


642 

70,428 

io,eo8 

27,539 

35,549 

199,245 

147,195 

132,492 

3,292,500 
413,662 
- -35,752 
406-731 
669,950 
183,202 
306,174 
223,148 
26,274 
50,000 
14,893 
8,018 
6.619 
8,675 
157,921 
2,308 
17,831 
6,034 
30,206 
33.548 
23,670 
31,241 
6,016 
37,094 
5,751 
14,167 
40,645 
115,639 
11,213,564 
10,586,572 
73,991 
13,014 
68,609 

1,641,062 

75,256 

6,604,973 

69,693 

60,705 

3,6*6 

139,771 

33,193 


Source:  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions,  Counties  of 

California,  1969-70,  State  Controller,  p.  189. 
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GENERAL  CITY  REVENUES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
5 OTHER  CALIFORNIA  CITIES,  1969-70 


OAKLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  DIEGO 


SAN  JOSE  SACAAMEHTO 


TAXES— PROPERTY 

CURRENT  YEAR  — SECURED *22,606,981 

CURRENT  YEAR— UNSECUREO 3,576,668 

PRIOR  YEARS 27,926 

OTHER  PROPERTY  TAXES 76,522 

INTEREST  C PENALTIES 83,696 


1167,605,567 

13,578,250 


625,966 


1136,923,768 

26,960,709 

3,696,175 

158,210 

766,263 


*19,266,196 

2,896,660 

226,650 

63,612 

25,679 


*16, I T 1 , 800 
1,625, TIC 

357,065 
60,057 
25,568 


311,801 ,863 
1,375,532 
606,527 
15,236 
16,627 


TAXES— OTHER 

SALES  C USE  TAXES 

TRANSIENT  LOOGING  TAXES 

franchises 

BUSINESS  LICENSE  TAXES 

PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAXES 

OTHER  NON-PROPERTV  TAXES— 


9«B56,89S 

379,065 

703,288 

959,597 

98,969 

3,679,065 


23.830,279 

3.9001-3&9- 

575,523 

9,050,826 

375.065 


68,566,690 
3,335,628 
2,109,032 
30,670, 171 
882,636 
26,920,811 


16,130,917 
1,706,778 
1,076,257 
1,086,71 l 
286,998 


8.699,226 
185, 803 
763,067 
632,281 
208,365 


6,766.797 

352,065 
111,791 
756. oee 
58,370 
1,298,678 


LICENSES  AND  PERMITS 

ANIMAL  LICENSES 62,586 

BICYCLE  LICENSES 8,192 

CONSTRUCTION  PERMITS 699,009 

PARKING 1,018,758 

STREET  ANO  CURB  PERMITS 6,788 

OTHER  LICENSES  AND  PERMITS  16,257 


122,131 
1,353 
1,156,066 
1,3  19, 778 
230,937 
67,219 


1,025,591  175,961 

23,866  16,872 

- 6,033,938  1 ,695.069 

1,076.962  655,686 

1,505,727  99,957 

2,111,116  207,382 


70.606 

8,652  870 

765,  112  " 350.828 

236, 98e  283.313 


19, 96  C 51,362 


FINES  ANO  PENALTIES 

VEHICLE  CODE  FINES 

OTHER  FINES 

OTHER  PENALTIES 


1,669,503 

630,672 

166,637 


6,266,618 

1,276,909 

11,530 


l 1,563,698 
3,827,913 
6,755 


2,727,690 

666,792 


1,  156,398 
230, 327 
96,553 


270,077 

565,063 

6,760 


FROM  USE  OF  MONEY  C PROPERTY 

INVESTMENT  EARNINGS 

RENTS  ANO  CONCESSIONS 

ROYALTIES 

OTHER 


3,582,567 

307,612 

622,311 


12,132,557  18,239,902 

571,892  310,107 

191,190 


3,852,721  1,127,617  822.037 

292,713  923,366  262,871 


FROM  OTHER  AGENCIES 

ALCOHOLIC  8EV.  FEES  -ST 288,927 

VEHICLE  IN  LIEU  TAXES  -ST-  2,136,653 

GASOLINE  TAXES  -ST 2,885,696 

HOMEOWNERS  TAX  RELIEF  -ST-  983,962 

BUSINESS  INV  TAX  REL I EF-ST  313,175 

TRAILER  IN  LIEU  TAXES  -ST-  11,761 

CIGARETTE  TAXES  -ST 1,531,600 

OTHER  STATE  GRANTS 153,805 

COUNTY  GRANT  OF  GAS.  TAX — 912,386 

OTHER  COUNTY  GRANTS 

FEOERAL  GRANTS 387,720 


OTHER  TAXES  IN  LIEU 


966,762 
9,186,336 
9,2 18,070 
6,326,900 
1,322,127 
21,055 
3,863,062 
68,226,136 


66,605,778 

161,588 


1,575,705 
20,203,738 
26,266, 106 
7,270,666 
279,387 
117,789 
11,506,369 
2,825,255 
3,537,577 
5,053,197 
1,703,967 
150,666 


377,996 

6,866,862 

6,019,559 

1,011,850 

169,902 

76,516 

2.657,581 


638,366 
1,505, 131 
610,278 


173,656 

1,605.293 

2,366,275 

831,150 

161,660 

29,863 

1,037,969 

172,687 

189.085 

39.665 

16,262 


CURRENT  SERVICE  CHARGES 

ZONING  FEES 

SUBDIVISION  FEES- 

SALE  OF  HAPS,  ETC. 

OTHER  FILING  FEES 

SPECIAL  POLICE  SERVICES— 
SPECIAL  FIRE  SERVICES— 

PLAN  CHECKING  FEES 

ANIMAL  SHELTER  FEES 

ENGINEERING  FEES 

STREET  ANO  CURB  REPAIRS 

LOCAL  ASSESSMENTS 

LOT  CLEANING 

SEWER  SERVICE 

REFUSE  COLLECTION 

SALE  OF  REFUSE 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

FIRST  AID  ANO  AMBULANCE 

health  INSPECTION  FEES 

LIBRARY  f INES  ANO  FEES 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

OTHER  SERVICE  CHARGES 


9,915 
311 
3,871 
15,979 
66,626 
2 , 2 TO 

18,030 

16,828 


1,137,115 


29,766 

632,327 

939,791 


66  2 


70,628 

10,808 

27,539 

35,569 


199,265 


167,195 

132,692 

3,292,500 

35,877,663 


263,296 
71,555 
67,512 
156,518 
1,202,3)1 
15,061 
1,359,867 
95, 171 
3,317,127 
5,099,602 
3,691,301 
566,310 
5,010,067 
73,381 
21,701 

771,783 

620,828 

5,765,556 

3,357,696 


93,567 


58,036 

9,966 

11,066 


10,809 

1.662,566 


17,626 


108,510 

132,993 

2,663,663 

2,989,383 


55,009 

160 

29,335 


27,069 

■623,866 

7,701 


OTHER  REVENUE 

SALE  OF  PROPERTY 177,577 

SEWER  CONNECTION  FEES 

CONTRIBUTION  FROK- 

CITY  OWNEO  ENTERPRISES 509,090 

NON-GOVT.  SOURCES 62,502 

OTHER  REVENUE 2,006,667 


266,505 

21,668,700 

91,677 

159,569 


829,650 


17,660,126 

615,625 

6,066,679 


,2,750,169 


1,176,155 

196,287 

1,351,560 


73,266 


TOTAL  REVENUES 

Source: 


*65,720,788  *606,330,819  *675,021,335  *79,287,656  *56,325,352 

Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions, 

Cities  of  California,  1969-70,  State  Controller 


*36,291,580 
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STATE  AND  FEDERAL  SUBVENTIONS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL 
REVENUES  OF  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  S.F. 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Shared 

State  and 

State 

Federal 

Taxes 

Grants-Aid 

19^9-50  

16.9% 

1954-55  

21.0% 

1959-60  

20.2% 

1964-65  

23.6% 

1969-70  

23.9% 

* Includes  property  tax  relief  payments. 

Source : Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues,  annual  reports  _ _ 

of  S.F.  Controller 


COMPOSITION  OF  GENERAL  REVENUES,  ALL  U.S.  CITIES 


1957-58 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Property  taxes  

37.9% 

36.5% 

Other  taxes 

16.5 

16.6 

Intergovernmental  revenue  . . 

18.9 

26.5 

28.1 

Current  charges  

11.5 

11.4 

Miscellaneous  

7.7 

7.5 

TOTALS  

100.0% 

100.0% 

Source:  "The  Municipal  Yearbook" 


STATE  TAXES  SHARED  WITH  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1939-60  1968-69 


1969-70 


Gas  Tax  $ 4,664,392 

Auto  Registrations  ..  454,649 

Auto  Licenses  8,190,759 

Liquor  Licenses  .....  1,271,137 

Cigarette  Tax  • 


$ 8,969,090 

8,914,897 

1,140,735 

4,128,595 


8 9,218,070 

9,217,919 
966,7^2 
3,863,04 2 


814,580,937  823,153,317 


823,265,773 


Source : Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues,  annual  reports 

of  S.F.  Controller 
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PER  CAPITA  TAX  REVENUE,  BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT 
(1950  to  1968) 


DOLLARS 


COMPARATIVE  YIELD  OF  STATE  TAXES 


1960-61  1970-71  1971-72 


GENERAL  FUND 

Sales  and  use  $711 ,702,000 

Personal  income  269,103,000 

Bank,  corporation  • 272,718,000 

Cigarette  66,024,000 

Inheritance,  gift  ....  76,803,000 

Insuranc  e 66, 745 , 000 

Distilled  spirits  ....  41,274,000 

Horse  racing  37,260,000 

Liquor  license  fees  ..  13,044,000 

Beer  and  wine  9,704,000 

SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  ...  350,819,000 

Motor  vehicle  fees  ...  264,842,000 

Transportation  tax  ...  i2, 511, 000 

Cigarette  tax 


$1,810,000,000 

$1,970,000,000 

1,335,000,000 

1,510,000,000 

545,000,000 

616,000,000 

243,000,000 

249,000,000 

176,700,000 

202,400,000 

153,500,000 

175,300,000 

92,000,000 

96,000,000 

68,000,000 

74,200,000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

15,700,000 

17,000,000 

4,147,000 

4,400,000 

682,600,000 

716,300,000 

530,100,000 

560,600,000 

25,000,000 

26,600,000 

Source;  Economic  Report  of  the  Governor  — 1971,  p.112. 
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STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS,  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME 
AND  TAX  ASSESSED,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fiscal 

Year 

No.  of 
Returns 

Adjusted 
Gross  Income 

Income  Tax 
Assessed 

1965~66  ......... 

1966- 67  

1967- 68  

281,274 

263,973 

249,520 

82,501,657,298 

2.484.444.000 

2.656.950.000 

$34,664,686 

59,932,320 

66,683,598 

Source : 

"Economic  Reports  of 
for  1970  and  1971. 

the  Governor" 

COMPARISON  OF  REVENUE  SOURCES,  43  LARGEST  U. 

(millions  of  dollars) 

S.  CITIES 

1950 

I960  1969 

Source 

Amoar, 

Percent 

of 

Total 

Percent 

of 

Amount  Total  Amount 

Percent  Chanjc 

of  From 

Total  1950  to  1969 

Taxes 

Charges  0 Misc. 

s 

2017.2 

264.5 

Cf0 

53.4 

7.0 

$ % $ 

3838.2  51.5  6534.5 

949.0  12.7  1884.5 

% % 

41.8  224.0 

12.0  612.5 

Sub  total -Re  venue 
from  own  Sources* 

2281.7 

60.5 

4787.2  64.2  8419.0 

53.8  269.0 

Intergovernmental 
Revenue 
Utility  Revenue 
Employee  Retirement 
Revenue 

639.2 
684.6 

169.3 

16.9 

18.1 

4.5 

1269.2  17.0  4913.8 

1046.1  14.0  1624.6 

349.0  4.7  690.7 

31.4  668.7 

10.4  137.3 

4.4  308.0 

Total 

3774.8 

100.0 

7451.5  100.0  15648.1 

100.0  314.7 

Source : •’Municipal  Finance”,  Feb«,  1971  P»  l*+2 


COMPARISON  OF  REVENUE  SOURCES,  43  LARGEST  U.S.  CITIES 
RELATED  TO  ALL  MUNICIPALITIES 
(millions  of  dollars) 


9 3 Larsen 

: Citiei 

All  Other  Muni 

cipititiri 

Total-All  Mot 

liclprliflea 

Item 

Amount 

Percent 
of  Total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  Total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  Total 

aa  a Percent  of 
all  Municipalities 

Taxes: 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

s 

% 

% 

Property 

3971.0 

47.2 

4360.0 

52.0 

833  1.0 

49.6 

47.7 

Gen.  Sales  and 
Gross  Receipts 

796.1 

9.5 

459.9 

5.5 

1256.0 

7.5 

63.4 

Selective  Sales  and 
Gross  Receipts 

461.8 

5.5 

299.2 

3.6 

761.0 

4.5 

60.7 

Income 

986.7 

11.7 

103.3  (est.) 

1.2 

1090.0  (est.) 

6.5 

90.5 

Other 

319.9 

3.8 

J593.1  (est.) 

7.1 

9 12.0  (est.) 

5.4 

35.1 

Subtotal 

6534.5 

77.7 

5815.5 

69.4 

12350.0 

73.5 

52.9 

Charges 

1195.9 

14.2 

1557.1 

18.6 

2753.0 

16.4 

43.4 

Misc.  Gen.  Rev. 

688.6 

8.1 

1015.4 

12.0 

1704.0 

10.1 

40.4 

Total  Gen.  Rev. 

8419.0 

100.0 

8388.0 

100.0 

16807.0 

100.0 

50.9 

Source : "Municipal  Finance",  Feb.  1971  p.145 
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REVENUE,  ALL  U.S.  CITIES,  COMPARISON  1967-68  AND 
1966-67;  1-YEAR  AND  10-YEAR  PERCENTAGE  GAINS 

($  Amounts  in  millions) 


1-Year 

10-Year 

Gain 

Gain 

1966-67 

1967-68 

(%) 

(#) 

Total  revenue  

$24,096 

$26,521 

10 

107 

General  revenue , total  ...... 

19,283 

21,276 

10 

115 

Taxes,  total  

10,307 

11,291 

7 

81 

Property  

7,351 

7,769 

6 

70 

Sales  and  gross  receipts. 

1,643 

1,837 

12 

89 

Other  

1,511 

1,686 

12 

14 1 

Intergovernmental  revenue  • 

5,081 

5,971 

18 

206 

Charges  and  miscellaneous  . 

3,695 

4,014 

9 

136 

Current  charges  

2,226 

2,4l8 

9 

139 

Other 

1,469 

1,596 

9 

132 

Utility  revenue  

4,043 

4,361 

8 

73 

Liquor  stores  revenue  

97 

121 

25 

98 

Insurance  trust  revenue  . . . 

672 

763 

14 

117 

Source:  "Municipal  Yearbook,  1970" 


REVENUE,  25  LARGEST  U.S.  CITIES,  1967-68 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 

cm 

Total 

CENERAL  REVENUE 

DeU 

stand- 

in* 

Total 

Intergovern- 
mental revenue 

Tales 

State 
and  local 
govern- 
ments 

From 

Fed- 

eral 

Gov- 

msnt 

Prop- 

erty 

Sales 

and 

gross 

receipts 

Other 

an  9 
miscel- 
laneous 

Total,  25  dllea... 

New  York 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

Houston 

Cleveland 

Washington,  D.C 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee 

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Dallas 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

San  Antonio 

San  Diego 

Seattle 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati.. 

Honolulu 

Memphis.  

Denver... 

Atlanta 

12.440.1 

10,333.5  1 

3.057.7 

5SS.6 

#,221.4 

633. 8 

702.6 

457. 6 

309. 9 

463.8 

124.7 
174.2 
557.1 

133.0 

160.9 

415.0 
392.  C 
128.  C 

101.7 
92.2 

112.  2 

109.0 

156. 5 

158.0 

170.0 

111.6 
231.6 
136  6 

90.5 

5,365.0 
529.  8 
425.  6 
422.3 

312. 8 

430.9 
10X1 

529!  6 

124.6 

135.6 
338.0 

363.9 

91.9 
9X8 
■863 
33.4 
81.1 

83.9 

149.8 
15X8 

101.9 

129.7 
120.2 

76  6 

2,079.7 

5X1 

7X1 

31.7 

59.9 

207.8 

1.5 

14.2 
.5 

8.5 

51.2 

87.2 

130.8 
Z 3 

1X6 

68 

1.2 

10.5 
1X7 

61.9 

27.8 
8.5 

660 

34.7 

1X3 

135.0 

71.4 
X 9 

47.6 

28.0 

10.5 
3.6 
1.9 

I86  0 
X 2 

4.0 
21.0 
1X7 

69 
Z1 
62 
X 6 
Z 3 

1.0 

11.5 
14.0 

XO 

1.3 

.8 

1.8 

1,619.3 

204.2 

140.6 

108.7 

114.7 
131.4 

65.0 
560 

110.8 
3X7 

566 

138.3 
176  7 

5X8 

2X0 

34.6 

21.1 
2L4 

19.6 

567 

24.2 
5X5 

27.6 

31.6 

20.3 

587.5 

79. 1 

81.1 
1.6 

66 

66 

.4 

10X4 

1X1 

25.5 

64 

21.8 
X 7 
.5 
1X3 
69 
3.8 

6 9 
X 3 
21.4 

65 

473.7 

44.5 
3X9 

154.7 

50.9 
37.0 

Z 2 
1Z1 

90.9 

41.5 
Z 3 

ze 

X 6 

X 2 
16  0 

X5 
7.5 
1.1 
2X7 
9.8 
4.3 
1.7 
6 1 

409. 8 
76  4 

83.3 

77.8 

59.3 
3X0 

24.2 

33.1 

24.' 6 

21.4 
GX  3 

35.1 

19.4 
260 

11.9 
1X2 
29.0 

31.3 

14.7 
6X7 
16  1 
2X2 

29.9 

27.7 

7,917.5 

9461 

1,091.1 

67X5 

607., 
4385 
389.9 
309.) 
2087 
iSXf 
2564 
3281 
267.  J 

259., 
2161 
150.1 
167.7 
11X7 
2161 
201.  J 
776, 
21X1 
34X5 
229.5 
21X4 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1970.  d.  424 
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EXPENDITURES 


City  and  County  expenditures,  like  revenues,  have  risen  sharply  in  recent 
years,  the  gain  being  148  per  cent  in  the  decade  between  1959-60  and  1969-70. 
Throughout  California  the  expenditure  growth  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
143  per  cent  for  all  cities  and  211  per  cent  for  all  counties,  San  Francisco 
included.  Across  the  Nation,  the  same  trend  prevailed  for  local  government  costs. 

The  Controller's  statements  of  expenditures,  which  include  costs  for  public 
education  and  the  Municipal  Railway  deficit,  revealed  that  two  categories  — wel- 
fare and  schools  — accounted  for  half  of  San  Francisco's  expenditure  dollar  in 
1969-70.  Welfare's  share  was  27  cents,  while  schools  received  slightly  more  than 
22  cents.  Welfare  expenditures  went  up  327  per  cent  in  the  decade  ended  with 
1969-70.  The  expenditure  increase  for  education,  while  less  spectacular,  was  141 
per  cent  — actually  less  than  that  for  total  expenditures.  The  10-year  growth 
amounted  to  277  per  cent  for  hospitals,  and  260  per  cent  for  subsidizing  the  tran- 
sit system. 

City  and  County  expenditures  amounted  to  $687.98  per  capita  in  1969-70,  up 
$106.92  over  1968-69.  Since  the  per  person  cost  was  only  $267.15  in  1959-60,  the 


. 


■ 


increase  has  been  a whopping  $420.83  per  resident  in  just  10  years.  Welfare  expen- 
ditures amounted  to  $41,89  per  person  in  1959-60,  but  soared  to  $185.73  for  each 
San  Franciscan  in  1969-70. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT,  INCLUSIVE 

OF  S.F.  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  BY  MAJOR 

CATEGORY,  COMPARISON:  1959-60  AND  1969-70 

Per 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Dollar 

Cent 

Category 

1959-60 

1969-70 

Increase 

Gain 

Welfare  . . . . 

..  $ 31,1^4,486 

$132,924,750 

$101,780,264 

326.8 

Schools  .... 

..  44,930,799 

108,463,796 

63,532,997 

141.4 

Public  Safety.  28,647,324 

55,419,593 

26,772,269 

93.5 

Gen.  Gov't  , 

..  13,435,733 

-30,329,669  - 

16,893,936— 

-125.7- 

Hospitals  . . 

9,726,422 

36,702,508 

26,976,086 

277.3 

Muni.  Ry.  Def.  5,339,839 

19,209,091 

13,869,252 

259.7 

Recreation  . 

..  7,737,479 

14,374,386 

6,636,907 

85.8 

Health  

3,782,897 

9,011,477 

5,228,580 

138.2 

Sanitation  . 

4,399,582 

7,497,620 

3,098,038 

70.4 

All  Others  • 

..  49,456,318 

78,433,659 

28,977,341 

58.6 

Totals  • 

..  $198,600,879 

$492,366,549 

S293,765,670 

147.9 

Source : 

Compiled  from  statements  of  expenditures,  annual  reports 

of  the  S.F.  Controller  for  1959-60  and  1969-70. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

EXPENDITURES , 

SELECTED 

CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES,  1957-58  AND  1967-68 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

County 

1957-58 

1967-68 

Increase 

Increase 

Alameda 

$ 25,268,789 

$ 57,428,676 

$ 21,159,887 

83.7 

Contra  Costa 

9,664,387 

27,611,508 

17,947,121 

185.7 

Fresno 

14,267,315 

39,516,824 

25,249,509 

177.0 

Los  Angeles 

157,149,793 

388,122,571 

230,972,778 

147.0 

Marin 

1,874,383 

5,061,556 

3,142,173 

167.6 

Orange 

7,504,788 

22,244,277 

14,739,489 

196.4 

Sacramento 

13,331,182 

38,418,474 

25,087,292 

188.2 

San  Diego 

17,933,502 

44,854,213 

26,920,711 

150.1 

San  Francisco  21,200,836 

59,791,829 

38,590,993 

182.0 

San  Mateo 

6,171,139' 

14,155,212 

7,984,073 

129.4 

Santa  Clara  * 

13,116,950 

39,659,067 

26,542,117 

202.3 

ALL  COUNTIES 

$409,043,520  $1,026,363,472 

$617,319,952 

150.9 

Source:  1969  California  Abstract 
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PERCENTAGES  MAJOR  EXPENDITURE  CATEGORIES 
ARE  OF  TOTAL  S.F.  EXPENDITURES 


Expenditure 

Category 

I949.5O 

1954-55 

Welfare  

10.72 

15.54 

22.68 

22.16 

Pub.  Safety  .. 

15.00 

15.23 

Gen.  Gov’t  ... 

7.71 

6.86 

Hospitals  .... 

6.50 

5.35 

Muni.  def.  ... 

— 

2.03 

Recreation  . • . 

5.22 

3.86 

Health  

2.06 

1.94 

Sanitation  . • « 

2.11 

2.30 

All  Other  .... 

28.00 

24.73 

Totals  ... 

100.00 

100.00 

1959-60 

1964-65 

1969-70 

15.68 

21.72 

27.00 

22.62 

22.55 

22.03 

14.42 

13.24 

11.26 

6.77 

6.81 

6.16 

4.90 

4.93 

7.45 

2.69 

2.59 

3.90 

3.90 

3.67 

2.92 

1.90 

1.67 

1.83 

2.22 

1.96 

1.52 

- 24.90  

- 20.86- 

— - 15.93 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source : Compiled  from  statements  of  expenditures,  annual  reports 

of  the  S.F.  Controller. 


PER  CAPITA  S.F.  EXPENDITURES  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY 


1959-60 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Welfare  

. $ 41.89 

$151.79 

$185.73 

Schools  

60.44 

132.34 

151.56 

Public  Safety  ..... 

. 38.54 

69.73 

77.44 

Gen.  Gov’t  

. 18.07 

38.67 

42.38 

Hospitals  

13.08 

32.44 

51.28 

Muni  Ry.  Deficit  .. 

7.18 

24.94 

26.84 

Recreation  

. 10.41 

19.66 

20.09 

Health  

5.09 

10.62 

12.59 

Sanitation  

5.92 

10.13 

10.48 

All  Other  

66.53 

90.74 

109.59 

TOTAL  

. $267.15 

$581.06 

$687.98 

Source:  Compiled  from  expenditures  reported  in  statements 

of  revenues,  annual  reports  of  S.F.  Controller; 
population  figures  based  as  follows:  1959-60  — 

estimate  by' State  Dept,  cf  Finance  of  743,400; 
1968-69  — estimate  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance  of 
717,300;  1969-70  — U.S.  Census  count  of  715,674. 
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GENERAL  EXPENDITURES , EXCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1969-70,  AS  COMPILED  BY  STATE  CONTROLLER 


Expenses 

Capital  Outlay* 

Total 

General  Government  - Departmental 

Board  of  Supervlt ora  and  Mayor  

$ 1,717,300 

* 1.521 

City  Manager  or  Administrative  Office  

183,241 

980 

City-County  Clerk  

735, ^ 

365 

City  Controller  or  Finance  Officer  

U,  386, 039 

241,452 

991,165 

15,253 

5,817 

Planning  - 

824,485 

204 

Personnel  Administration  

992,055 

759 

General  Government  Buildings  

Other 

4,229,924 

12,198 

Public  Welfare 

Laguna  Honda  Home  

10,147,054 

96,165 

Welfare  Administration  

15,150,443 

50,063 

660,177 

33,980,460 

23,918,350 

1,646,448 

19,123,030 

6,910,867 

5,518,720 

1,431 

114,989 

310,891 

15,304,507 

87,320 

58,525 

pmpit/  rminty  Qhoj»a 

mhAr  * 

Corrections 

927,000 

982,183 

County  Jail  iU  

19,392 

Probation  Officer  

1,832,415 

17,279 

Juvenile  Hall  

1,399,120 

5,363 

Log  Cabin  Ranch  

395,217 

1,154 

Adult  Probation  

Hidd#»a  Valley  Ranch 

978,185 

348,018 

122,304 

General  - Other 

Sheriff's  Office  

1,219,757 

13,360 

Municipal  Courts  

2,506,933 

17,085 

Superior  Courts  

1,476,581 

43,678 

356,072 

21,789 

Public  Administrator  and  Guardian  

1 12 

34,913 

131,471 

45,742 

1,111,758 

peal  F>tnfe  Department 

Record.  Center 

| District  Attorney  

4,739 

Public  Defender  

509, 511 

2,210 

Recorder's  Office  

201,980 

9,624 

224,924 

28,440 

186,918 

1,522 

Pflrk  1 rrtr  4i.thn.-l  fir  ^ • 

Board  o*  Permit  Appeal* 

Human  Rights  

1,226 

36,915 

97 

971,490 

106,576 

Agricultural  (Horticultural)  Department  

97,645 

_ 394,855 

Coroner  ........  . . ._. ....  .......... ....  .^.u  • . • . . 

1,464  - 

2,099,257 

1,160,021 

33,069 

T ax  CoHe  c to  r 

2,798 

1 Hotel  Poo®  Tax 

Total  General  Government  - Departmental  .... 
General  Government  - Hondepartmental 

$167,499,809 

Debt  Service 

9,635,101 

27,560,000 

28,624,810 

1,963,306 

1,052,637 

1 Principal 

Re  1 1 re  me  ntr 

Community  Promotion 

Elections  

593 

Other 

1,184,592 

249,185 

11,500 

183,003 

30,047 

11,938 

405 

Air  Pollution  Control  District  - . - 

Audi t Fees  

Farmers'  Market 

Mi  s cellar  ecus 

Total  General  Government  . Nondepartmental  ... 

70,507,117 

(Con't.  on  Next  Page) 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions,  Counties  of 

California,  1969-70,  State  Controller,  p.  190. 
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GENERAL  EXPENDITURES,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  SAN.  FRANCISCO,  1969-70,  AS  COMPILED  BY  STATE  CONTROLLER 

(Con't  frorr  Previous  Page) 


Expenses 

Capital  Outlays 

Total 

Public  Safety 

Police  Protection  

4,28,092,975 

4 526,437 

Pi  re  Protection  

23,7**5,219 

372,114 

Building  Regulation  

l,6l*2,L8l 

10,597 

119,166 

Civil  Defense  

157,217 

(689) 

4 54,665,317 

Public  Works 

Engineering  end  Administration  

1,971,1*78 

1,734 

Streets,  Storm  Drains  and  Street  Lighting  

9,1*12,595 

3,761,159 

Sewage  Collection  and  Disposal  

3,966,615 

46,436 

19,160,017 

Health 

General  Administration  

1*78,169 

2,714 

Accounting 

659,335 

657 

Vital  Statistics  T . T „ r t t , T T m , . f , f . . T t r . t r r . T t , . . 

Hilk  and  Abbattoir  Regulation  and  Inspection  

183)772 

4,883 

Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection 

722,969 

3,079 

Communicable  Diseases  

179, 948 

30O 

Veneral  Disease  Control  

523,  **66 

201 

Tuberculosis  Bureau 

516,503 

73 

Child  Hygiene 

71*0,71*3 

4i4 

Dental  Bureau 

202,586 

376 

Public  Health  Education  •«.•••••• 

36,1+1*8 

Health  Centers  and  Public  Health  Nursing  

2,1*79,569 

49,788 

151,090 

Chemical  Laboratory 

64, 7U4 

1,215 

Mental  Health  Services  - Health  Conservation  

1,955,413 

36,461 

San  Francisco  Hospital  

19,806,090 

253,828 

Emergency  Hospital  

1,437,930 

58,627 

Hassler  Health  Home  

1,780,397 

73,078 

1,020 

Mental  Health  Services  - Hospitals  

13,677,071 

26,488 

Total  Health  - 

46,226,900 

Libraries  

3,115,493 

636,319 

3,751,817 

Parks,  Recreation  and.  Cultural 

14,374,386 

463,755 

14,838,141 

Contributions  to: 

City-Owned  Enterprises 

19,209,091 

19,209,091 

Total  nditur. 

4395,858,209 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions,  Counties  of 

California,  1969-70,  State  Controller,  p.  191 • 


•EXPENDITURES,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES, 
COMPARISON:  1959-60  AND  1969-70 


1959-60 


69-70 

Per  Cent  Per 

1969-70  Increase  _Capita 


All  Calif,  cities  ...  $ 928,831,980 

All  Calif,  counties  . 1,236,616,629 


$2,258,931,^58 

3,8^2,7^5,093 


143.2  $146.23 

210.7  $193.82 


TOTAL 


$2, 165,448-,  609  $6,101,676,551  lSl.8 


•Inclusive  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  exclusive  of  public 
schools,  bond  funds,  and  public  service  enterprises  (to  the  extent 
they  are  self  supporting). 

Source : Calif.  State  Controller's  reports. 
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GENERAL  CITY  EXPENDITURES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND,  AND  LOS  ANGELES,  1969-70 


OAKLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


EXPENSES  OUTLAYS 


EXPENSES  OUTLAYS 


EXPENSES  CUTLAYS 


CENERAL  covt. — departmental 

CITY  COUNCIL 1160,266 

MANAGER  OR  ADMINISTRATOR—  159,  399 

CITY  CLERK 71,656 

CONTROLLER  OR  FINANCE 

OFFICER 1,026,557 

CITY  TREASURER 656,979 

CITY  ATTORNEY 220,259 

PLANNING 305,9  39 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION—  211,971 

CENERAL  GOVT.  BU1LC1NGS—  1,506,263 

OTHER 77,669 


*518 

199 

62 


76,396  6,386 

6,660  261 

1,309  991 

127  826 

259  992 

17,051  6,229 

311  152,738 


039  15,253 

165  5,817 
685  206 
C55  759 
926  12,198 
103  623,699 


3,531 

2,891 

2,350 

10,800 

22,763 


CEN.  G0V7. NCNOEPARTHENTAL 

OEHT  SERVICE 

GENERAL  OBLIGATION 
OONOS- 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

OTHER  BONOS 

NON-ENTERPRISE 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

OTHER  LONG  TERM  0E6T 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

RETIREMENT 

INSURANCE 

COMMUNITY  PROMOTION 

ELECTIONS 


355,086  

1,010,000  


620,676  

317,950  


9,635, 101 
27 , 560, OOC 


6,707,678  ; 

15,559,000  


28.626.81C  — 


1,963,306  

1,052,637  593 

1,670,265  605 


66,056,103  

5,265,969  

307,166  

185,678  661 

186,818  


PUBLIC  SAFETY 

POLICE  PROTECTION 

FIRE  PROTEC T I CN 

6UIL0ING  REGULATION 

ANIMAL  REGULATION 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 


10,688 

63,567 

691 

870 


28,092,975 
23,765,219 
1,662,681 
119, 166 
157,217 


526,637 

372,116 

10,597 

-689 


95,393,362 

69.52T.739 

9,955,666 

1,633,631 


3,237,032 

969,905 

25,119 

11.832 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

ENGINEERING  AND  AOMIN. 

STREETS,  STORM  ORAINS  ANO 

STREET  LIGHTING 

PARKING  FACILITIES 

SEWAGE  COLLECTION  ANO 

DISPOSAL 

WASTE  COLLECTION  ANO 

DISPOSAL- 

UNALLOCATED  COSTS SHOPS 

ANO  CORPORATION  YAROS— 

HEALTH 

HEALTH  SERVICES 


2,606,796 


5,369,775  1.673,769 

300,938  3,268 


•700,158  636,703 


166,600  290,738 


1,971,678  1,736 

9,612,595  3,761,159 

3,966,613  66,636 


65,713,985  512,915 


20.T16.066 

39,998,263 

83,061 

8,691,365 

13,396,666 

6,009,696 


138,986 

37,068,696 

766 

1,066,373 

176,750 

620,682 

56,698 


LIBRARIES 

LIBRARY  SERVICES- 


1,787,569  37,867 


3,115,698 


836,319  9,578,766  2,367,227 


PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION *5,788,582  1,135,053 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TC  OTHER  GOV- 
ERNMENT FUNDS  ANO  UNITS 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO- 

CITY  OWNEO  ENTERPRISES 

OTHER 


16,376,386  663,755  23,666,588  5,275.985 


19,209,091  


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES *51,867,812  %i,  156,671  *389,066,038  *6,792,171  *620,803,168  *57,787,066 

Source : Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions, 

Cities  of  California,  1969-70,  State  Controller 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  EXPENDITURES,  BY  FUNCTION:  1953  TO  1968 

(in  thousands) 


EXPENDITURE,  25  LARGEST  U.S.  CITIES,  1967-68 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 
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CURRENT  TAXES 


Locally  imposed  taxes  provide  more  than  half  the  revenues  for  the  City  and 
County  and  the  Unified  School  District,  but  the  ratio  has  been  decreasing  gradual- 
ly over  the  past  two  decades.  The  decline  has  been  due  chiefly  to  increased  reve- 
nues from  departmental  service  charges  and  from  State  and  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

The  property  tax  continues  as  the  City  and  County's  main  revenue  producer, 
as~is“^he  case  ^th~most“other  local  jurisdictions  across  the  Nation.  A number 
of  cities,  however,  have  reduced  the  property  tax  substantially  with  a local  in- 
come tax. 

The  1969-70  yield  of  $285,700,658  from  locally  imposed  taxes  represented  a 
gain  of  $42,031,263,  or  17.2  per  cent,  over  local  taxes  collected  for  operation 
of  the  City  and  County  government  and  the  school  district  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Taxes  collected  by  local  governments  across  U.S.  increased  12.2  per  cent  in 


YIELD,  LOCALLY  IMPOSED  TAXES,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
INCLUSIVE  OF  S.F.  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Actual 

1968-69 


Property* $210,756,815 

Sales  and  Use  23,078,929 

Business  5,167, 182 

Employers  Payroll  . 

Utility  Users  

Hotel  Room 3,656,066 

Parking  

Real  Prop.  Transfer  413, 402 

Franchise 577,001 


Actual 

1969-70 


$249,047,664 

23,830,279 

7,976,803 


3,900,309 

370,080 

575,523 


Estimate 

1970-71 


$268,000,000 

24,000,000 

8,570,373 

435.000 
3,500,000 

4.174.000 

2.500.000 

450.000 

585.000 


Estimate 

1971-72 


23,800,000 

5.000. 000 

7.000. 000 
7,000,000 
4,400,000 

5.000. 000 

400.000 

630.000 


* 


Does  not  include  yield  from  property  taxes  for  support  of  other 
principally  BART 


districts, 
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the  12  months  ended  Dec.  31,  1970.  After  the  property  tax,  the  next  largest 
local  tax  source  was  sales  and  gross  receipts.  Following  that  came  the  local 
income  tax. 

RATIO  OF  LOCAL  TAX  REVENUE  TO  OTHER  GENERAL 
REVENUES,  ALL  U.S.  CITIES* 


1957-58 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Frran  1 nr.fi  1 tayfifi  ........ 

6J.75IS 

36.3 

54.4% 

45.6 

53.1* 

96.9 

From  all  other  sources  . , 

— TOTAL. ....... 

, 100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

•Including  S.F. 

Source : 

•’The  Municipal  Yearbook" 

BURDEN  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES  ACCORDING  TO  THREE  WAGE 
CATEGORIES  AMONG  FAMILIES  OF  FOUR,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  24  OTHER  LARGE  U.S.  CITIES:  1970 
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PROPERTY  TAXES 


In  1969-70  the  property  tax  yield  for  the  City  and  County  and  the  Unified 
School  District  totaled  $249, 047 , 664,  compared  with  $210,756,815  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  The  yield  in  1959-60  was  $111,434,284.  The  gain  between  1959-60 
and  1969-70  was  123 .5  per  cent. 

Property  taxes  in  1969-70  represented  49.23  per  cent  of  total  revenues  for 
that  year,  as  shown  in  the  Controller's  statement  of  revenues.  The  percentage 
has  been  declining,  however.  It  was  55»05  per  cent  in  1959-80,  and  58*79  per 
cent  in  1949-50. 

Property  tax  revenues  as  shown  in  the  Controller's  statement  of  revenues  do 
not  include  $12,901,905  in  property  tax  receipts  for  San  Francisco's  contribution 
to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District.  Likewise,  not  included  are  $1,196,992 


TOTAL  S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX  LEVIES:  1969-70  AND  1970-71 


Net  Taxable  City  and 

School 

Other 

Assessed 

County 

Districts' 

Districts' 

Total 

Year  Value 

Levy 

Levy 

Levy 

Levy 

1969-70  $2,179,281,000  $162,138,000 

s 87,039,000 

$14,348,000 

$263,525,000 

1970-71  2,211,718,000  166,679,000 

102,305,000 

14,363,000 

283,347,000 

S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX 

YIELD*  AT  5- YEAR  INTERVALS 

1949-50  TO  1969-70 

Fiscal 

Tax 

Yield  Per  U 

Yield 

Year 

Yield 

Rate 

in  Tax  Rate 

Per  Cap. 

1949-50 

$ 60,699,337 

$ 5*66 

$105,242.64 

$ 78.29 

1954-55 

84,448,841 

6.85 

123,282.98 

111.48 

1959-60 

111,434,284 

8.051 

138,410.49 

149.90 

1964-65 

148,694,077 

9.06 

164,121.50 

202.44 

1969-70 

249,047,664 

11.685 

213,134.50 

347.99 

•Exclusive  of 

amounts  collected  for  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

and  Area  E-l, 
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from  San  Francisco  property  taxpayers  which  went  to  help  finance  Area  E-l,  the 
lower  Market  BART  station.  Property  Taxes  from  San  Francisco  property  owners  in 
1969-70  thus  totaled  $263,146,561  — the  yield  from  the  full  $12.29  property  tax 
rate. 

Charter  Sec.  78  assures  the  City  and  County  of  a pay-as-you-go  budget  through 
the  following  provision: 

».  . . The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  levy  a (property)  tax, 
the  estimated  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  the  total  amount 
of  receipts  and  revenues  estimated  to  be  received  from  all  sources, 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  ail  appropriations  made  by  the  annual 
appropriation  ordinance." 

This  means  that  whatever  the  difference  is  between  the  estimated  non-property 
tax  revenues  and  the  total  expenditures  in  the  newly  approved  budget  automatically 
becomes  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  property  tax.  This  procedure  obviously 
affords  no  consideration  to  the  property  owner's  ability  or  inability  to  pay,  to 
equity,  to  fairness,  to  elimination  of  hardships,  to  economic  conditions  of  the 
city,  or  to  any  factors  involved  in  spreading  the  tax  burden  or  of  broadening  of 
the  tax  base. 

Exempt  from  the  City  and  County  property  taxes  are  25.36  square  miles  of 


TOTAL  S.F.  PROPERTY  TAXES,  RATE 

AND  YIELD  BY 

PURPOSE:  1969-70 

Purpose 

Rate 

Yield 

City  and  County  Government  

$ 7.585886 

$161,809,743 

Area  E-l  (rate  incorporated  with 

above ) 

1,196,992 

Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District  .011554 

249,185' 

Sub-total  

$ 7.597440 

$163,006,735 

S.F.  Unified  School  District  

4.087560 

87,237,921 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  .... 

0.605000 

12,901,905 

Grand  total  

$12.290000 

$263,146,561 

•Amount  included  in  yield  for  City  and  County  Government. 
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. 


government-owned  land,  which  amounts  to  53.9  per  cent  of  the  mainland  area.  Of 
the  publicly  owned  land,  79-4  per  cent  is  the  property  of  the  City  and  County  and 
the  Unified  School  District,  4„1  per  cent  belongs  to  the  State  of  California,  16.5 
per  cent  to  the  Federal  government,  and  .2  per  cent  is  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  property.  This  leaves  only  41.6  per  cent  of  the  mainland  property,  or 
21.66  square  miles,  to  be  assessed  for  property  taxation. 

The  property  tax  has  many  disadvantages.  It  hits  the  central  city  more 
heavily  than  the  suburbs,  burdens  poor  people  more  heavily  than  the  wealthy,  and 
tends  to  discourage  the  construction  of  new  housing  and  proper  maintenance  of 
existing  residences.  It  is  a regressive  tax  in  that  the  burden,  as  a per  cent  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  income,  declines  as  his  income  rises.  Its  main  advantage  is 
its  productivity;  also  it  is  the  only  major  revenue  source  not  used  extensively 
by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED  LANDS  WITHIN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Square 

% of 

% of  Gov't. 

Miles 

Total 

Owned  Land 

(Total, Private  & Gov't. Owned) 

47.02 

100.00 

N.A. 

Total,  Gov't. -Owned 

25.36 

53.9 

100.00 

S.F.  City  & County  Owned  

20.14 

42.8 

79.4 

Streets* * 

11.71 

24.9 

46.2 

Parks,  playgrounds  

4.37 

9.3 

17.2 

Schools  

.78 

1.6 

3.1 

Other  public  facilities  .... 

3.28 

7.0 

12.9 

State  of  Calif,  owned  

1.03 

2.2 

4.1 

U.S.  owned  . 

4.15 

8.8 

16.3 

B.A.R.T.  owned  

.04 

.1 

.2 

•Inclusive  of  1.21  square  miles 

of  underwater 

(tidelands) 

plated  streets, 

but  exclusive  of  offshore  islands  and  other  bay  and  ocean  subsurface 
area. 

••Inclusive  of  plated  streets  Source:  S.F.  Dept,  of  City  Planning 

within  1.21  sq.  mi.  tidelanas  area. 
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S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX  — LEVY , RATE,  YIELD,  YIELD  PER  lc  IN  TAX  RATE, 
YIELD  PER  CAPITA,  AND  PER  CENT  YIELD  IS  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE 


( Fiscal 

Amount 

*Tax 

Yield  per  1$ 

Year 

of  Levy 

Rate 

Yield 

in  Tax  Rate 

1949-50 

$ 60,858,563 

S 5.66 

$ 60,699,337 

$107,242.64 

1950-51 

66,522,05? 

6.29 

66,500,390 

105,723.99 

1951-52 

70,596,215 

6.19 

70,595,833 

114,048.20 

1952-55 

69,947,162 

5.67 

69,852,672 

111,407,77 

1953-5** 

76,082,542 

6.27 

76,123,581 

121,409 .22 

1954-55 

84,509,028 

6.85 

84,448,841 

123,282.98 

1955-56 

89,391,123 

7.02 

89,361,418 

127,295.48 

1956-57 

93,280,375 

7.06 

93,181,568 

131,985.22 

1957-58 

99,165,664 

7.37 

99,074,852 

134,429.92 

1958-59 

103,591,182 

7.533 

103,423,962 

137,294.52 

1959-60 

111,875,051 

8.051 

111,434,284 

138,410.49 

1960-61 

121,671,012 

8.463 

121,137,096 

143,137.30 

1961-62 

124,811,125 

8.29 

124,249,582 

149,878.87 

. 1962-63 

141,781,663 

9.386 

141,557,944 

150,818.18 

1963-64 

142,253,14? 

8.736 

140,936,654 

161,328.59 

1964-65 

151,292,591 

9.06 

148,694,077 

164,121.50 

1965-66 

170,255,714 

9.86 

165,214,489 

164,759.42 

1966-67 

195,991,344 

10.193 

183,622,603 

180,145.79 

1967-68 

196,164,232 

8.446 

186,582,210 

220,911.92 

1968-69 

222,209,593 

9.732 

210,756,815 

216,560.64 

1969-70 

263,133,293 

11.685 

249,047,664 

213,134.50 

% Yield 


Fiscal 

Population 

Yield 

**T'otal  City  & 

Is  of 

Year 

As  of  Jul.l 

Per  Cap. 

County  Revenue 

Tot. Rev, 

1949-50 

775,357 

$ 78.29 

$103,239,731 

58.79 

1950-51 

772,000 

86.14 

119,278,094 

55.75 

1951-52 

779,700 

90.54 

125,802,259 

56.12 

1952-53 

772,500 

90.42 

126,606,182 

55.17 

1953-54 

765,200 

99.48 

137,151,212 

55.50 

1954-55 

757,500 

111.48 

146,286,470 

57.73 

1955-56 

740,200 

120.73 

154,807,773 

57.72 

1956-57 

734,900 

126.79 

165,850,793 

56.18 

1957-58 

735,100 

134.78 

178,734,725 

55.43 

1958-59 

744,600 

138.90 

189,738,170 

54.51 

1959-60 

743,400 

149.90 

202,412,389 

55.05 

1960-61 

741,500 

163.37 

214,721,587 

56.42 

1961-62 

746,000 

166.55 

225,595,100 

55.08 

1962-63 

741,800 

190.83 

256,769,287 

55.13 

1963-64 

740,800 

190.25 

265,499,589 

53.08 

1964-65 

734,500 

202.44 

285,524,580 

52.08 

1965-66 

728,600 

226.76 

315,370,223 

52.39 

1966-67 

718,400 

255.60 

349,397,917 

52.55 

1967-68 

725,000 

257.35 

370,295,997 

50.39 

1968-69 

717,300 

293.82 

422,160,955 

49.92 

1969-70 

715,674  ■ 

347.99 

505,844,165 

49.23 

*Rate  shown  is  for  City  and  County  government  and  Unified  School  District, 
and  does  not  include  BART  assessment,  which  resulted  in  higher  total  rates 
from  1958-59  forward. 


**Total  revenue  is  as  shown  in  statements  of  revenues,  annual  reports 
of  S.F.  Controller. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY 

TAX  DOLLAR,  BASED  ON 

LEVY 

60-61 

69-70 

70-71 

San  Francisco: 

School  district  

26.1c 

33.  Oc 

36.00 

Special  districts  

.4 

5.4 

5.0 

City  & County  

73.5 

61.6 

59.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

California: 

All  school  districts  .. 

48.40 

54.1c 

52.00 

All  special  districts.. 

8.2 

6.2 

6.0 

All  cities  & counties.. 

43.4 

39.7 

42.0 

100. Oc 

100.0c 

100.00 

Source 

: Calif 

. State  Board  of  Equalization 

PROPERTY  TAX  EQUIVALENTS*  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
REVENUES**  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY,  1969-70 


Fiscal 

Property 

Tax 

1969-70 

Equivalent 

Property  Tax  

$249,047,664 

$11.66500 

Sales,  Use  Tax  

..  23,830,279 

1.11809 

Business  Tax  

7,976,803 

.37426 

Hotel  Room  Tax  

3,900,309 

.18300 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  

..  1,840,248 

.08634 

Court  Fines  

5,555,057 

.26064 

Dept.  Revenues  

..  46,645,110 

2.18853 

Interest  Earned  

12,132,557 

.56924 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  

8,553,052 

.40130 

Shared  State  Taxes  

23,265,773 

1.09160 

State,  Federal  Grants  

121,136,574 

5.68357 

Misc 

1,960,739 

.09200 

TOTAL 

$505,844,165 

$23.73357 

♦Property  tax  equivalent  formula:  first  divide  1969-70  tax  rate  of  $11,685 

(for  City  and  County  purposes)  into  1969-70  property  tax  yield  of 
$249,047,664,  which  gives  $213,134.50  as  the  amount  collected  for  each 
cent  in  the  tax  rate;  then  divide  $213,134.50  into  the  amount  collected 
in  each  major  revenue  category. 

**Include  S.F.  Unified  School  District  and  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control 
District. 

Source:  Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues,  annual  reports 

of  S.F.  Controller. 
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S.F.  HOMEOWNERS  AND  BUSINESS  INVENTORIES  EXEMPTIONS 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Gross  total  value  52,356,440,877 

Homeowners 56,292,750 

Business  inventories  ...  15,968,880 

All  other  104,898,672 


$2,^09,745,279 

57,155,875 

32,785,635 

108,085,276 


Net  total  value 


$2,179, 280 , 575  $2,211, 718 ,493 


Source:  Annual  reports  of  the  State  Controller  on  '‘Financial 

Transactions  Concerning  Cities  of  California." 


WELFARE,  VETERANS,  CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
TAX  EXEMPTIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO;  1960-61  AND  1968-69 


Hospitals  

Church  

Schools  (below  college), 

Colleges  

Veterans  

Other* 


TOTAL 


♦Includes  orphanages 


No, 

1960-1961 

Assessed  Value 

No. 

1968-1969 

Assessed  Value 

18 

$10,087,000 

21 

$26,471,000 

. 353 

16,471,000 

424 

25,^77,000 

76 

10,087,000 

81 

13.970,000 

. 11 

3,087,000 

13 

10,347,000 

,37,686 

26,735,000 

9,338 

9,156,000 

m. 

10.438.000 

201 

19.381.000 

38,280 

$83,726,000 

10,078 

$104,802,000 

SOURCE:  State  Board  of  Equalization 
Research  and  Statistics 


PROPERTY  TAX  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  GENERAL  REVENUES 
AND  ALL  CALIF.  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES:  1969-70 


Total 

Gen.  Revenues* 

General 
Prop.  Taxes 

% Prop.  Tax 
Is  to  Tot.  Rev, 

All  Calif.  Cities  .. 

$2,271,915,694 

$ 700,408,147 

30.83 

All  Calif.  Counties 

3,817,671,806 

1,261,499,988 

33.04 

••Total  

$6,089,587,500 

$1,961,908,135 

32.22 

•Exclusive  of  public  service  enterprises  and  bond  funds 
••Inclusive  of  San  Francisco 

Source : Calif.  Controller's  reports 
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DETAIL  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RATES  BY  PURPOSE, 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Purpose  1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

City  & County  government.  $ 7*189 

$ 5.793 

$ 6.419 

$ 7.586 

$ 7.530 

Bay  Area  Air  Fol.Contr’l 

Dist . . Oil 

.010 

.011 

.012 

.013 

Total,  C.  & C.  of  S.F. . . , 7.200 

5.803 

6.429 

7.597 

7.543 

S.F.Unif . School  Dist....  2.993 

2.61(3 

3.303 

4.088 

4.030 

S.F. Comm'.  College  Dist... 

— 

— 

— 

.682 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran. Dist.  .417 

.354 

.498 

.603 

.565 

Total  tax.  rate  $10.61 

$ 8.80 

$10.23 

$12.29 

$12.82 

Source:  S.F.  Controller’s  Annual  Report,  1969-70,  p.12. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  DOLLAR,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  SELECTED  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES:  1970-71 


County 

City(ies) 
And  County 
Purposes 

Public 
School 
District ( 

Other 

Special 

’s)  District(s) 

Total 

Alameda  

40g 

490 

110 

$1.00 

Contra  Costa 

51 

54 

15 

1.00 

Los  Angeles  . 

49 

48 

3 

1.00 

Marin  ....... 

32 

61 

7 

1.00 

Sacramento  . . 

44 

49 

7 

1.00 

San  Diego  ♦ . . 

40 

55 

5 

1.00 

SAN  FRANCISCO.. 

59 

36 

5 

1.00 

San  Mateo  . , « 

. 6 

30 

64 

6 

1.00 

Santa  Clara  • 

33 

63 

4 

1.00 

f—Source:  Calif. 

State  Board  of  Equalization 

T PER 

CAPITA  PROPERTY  TAX, 

BASED  ON  LEVY, 

S.F.  AND 

SELECTED 

COUNTIES 

County 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Alameda  

$252.66 

$281.44 

$310.39 

Contra  Costa  . 

304.04 

331.30 

370.36 

Los  Angeles  . • 

235.52 

250.44 

296.77 

Marin  

282.26 

290.38 

328.52 

Sacramento  ... 

206.07 

206.64 

234.72 

San  Diego  . . . . 

166.61 

176.39 

215.02 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

.... 

311.23 

364.84 

399.47 

San  Mateo  ♦ . . . 

285.70 

304.27 

345.30 

Santa  Clara  . . 

238.78 

257.54 

297.15 

All  Calif,  counties 

231.92 

247.86 

284.10 
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RETAIL  PURCHASE  AND  USE  (SALES)  TAX 


San  Francisco’s  share  of  the  sales  and  use  tax,  which  is  collected  by  the 
State,  amounted  to  $23*830, 279  in  1969-70.  Net  receipts,  after  payment  of  a 
collection  fee  to  the  State,  were  up  3*3  per  cent  from  1968-69. 

Sales  tax  collections  are  tied  to  taxable  retail  transactions.  Although 
sales  and  use  tax  receipts  have  increased,  the  number  of  retail  outlets  in  San 
Francisco  have  declined  by  685  between  1962-63  and  1969-70. 

The  sales  and  use  tax  receipts  as  a percentage  of  total  City  and  County  reve- 
nues dropped  from  8.4l  per  cent  in  1959-60  to  4.71  per  cent  in  1969-70.  Per 
capita  collections  have  gone  up  from  815*38  in  1956-57  (when  the  local  rate  was 
increased  from  Y?  cent  to  1 cent)  to  $33»30  in  1969-70. 

San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  local  sales  taxes  with  the  adoption 
in  1948  of  a Yz  cent  purchase  and  use  tax.  By  1955  nearly  200  California  cities 
had  some  type  of  sales  tax,  with  rates  ranging  from  Yz  cent  to  1/2  cents.  This  lack 
of  uniformity  began  to  create  accounting  problems  for  retailers  operating  in  more 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TAXABLE  TRANSACTIONS , NUMBER  OF  PERMITS, 
SALES  AND  USE  TAX  YIELD 


Total 

Permits* 

Taxable 

Transactions 

Sales  and  l 
Tax  Yield 

1962-63  ... 

$1,817,056,000 

817,670,374 

1963-64  .., 

1,914,069,000 

18,395,445 

1964-65  ... 

1,960,762,000 

18.963,993 

1965-66 

2,047,415,000 

19,851,178 

1966-67  .., 

2,096,289,000 

21,151,747 

1967-68  ... 

2,208,810,000 

21,988,824 

1968-69  .. 

...  20,503 

2,281,352,000 

23,078,929 

1969-70  ... 

2,258,878,000 

23,830,279 

*Ab  of  July  1. 


Source : State  Board  of  Equali station 
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S.F.  SALES  TAX  COLLECTIONS , NUMBER  OF  RETAIL 
OUTLETS:  1964-65  TO  1969-70 


than  one  city  and  also  created  difficulties  between  merchants  inside  cities  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  and  those  in  areas  not  subject  to  the  tax. 

The  solution  came  in  adoption  of  the  Bradley-Bums  Uniform  Local  Sales  and 
Purchase  Tax  Act,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1958  and  which  provided  for  a 
uniform  1 cent  levy  for  local  governmental  purposes  throughout  the  State.  The  Act 
also  provided  for  State  collection  at  a nominal  charge,  resulting  in  the  phasing 
out  of  the  City’s  Purchase  and  Use  collection  staff  in  the  Tax  Collector's  Office. 

The  State  charged  the  City  and  County  $286,550  for  collecting  San  Francisco's 
share  of  this  tax  in  1968-69.  This  service  charge  amounted  to  $1.23  for  every  $100 
collected,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  the  $23,365*479  total  receipts.  The  State's  share  in 
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1968-69  totaled  $1* 652 ,979,000,  or  30.4  per  cent  of  California' 6 total  revenues  for 
that  year. 

This  tax  is  levied  on  either  sales  or  use.  It  is  imposed  upon  the  retailer, 
who  collects  the  tax  from  the  consumer.  The  use  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  use  of 
property  when  brought  into  the  State  from  another  State,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  avoidance  of  the  sales  tax  by  buying  goods  out-of-state.  There  are  certain 
exceptions,  the  principal  one  being  food  not  consumed  on  the  premises. 

An  advantage  of  the  sales  tax  is  its  applicability  to  non-residents  who  make 
purchases  here  in  San  Francisco,  including  commuters  and  tourists.  Thus,  local 
citizens  do  not  bear  the  full  cost  of  an  increase  in  this  tax.  But  an  increase 
in  the  sales  tax  in  San  Francisco  alone  might  result  in  a shifting  of  some  pur- 
chasing to  neighboring  counties,  especially  in  huge  items.  For  example,  a 1 per 
cent  sales  tax  boost  would  add  $25  to  the  cost  of  a $2,500  automobile  in  San 
Francisco  and  probably  would  cause  some  buyers  to  cross  the  county  line.  This 
disadvantage  would  be  offset  if  neighboring  counties  agreed  to  a corresponding 
increase. 

Sales  tax  revenue  grows  less  fast  than  does  income  at  high  levels.  In  a 
period  of  low  economic  activity,  sales  taxes  will  have  deflationary  effects, 
reducing  consumer  demand.  It  is  not  wise  to  commit  all  sales  tax  revenue  to 
operating  expenses,  as  such  a policy  could  lead  to  budget  difficulties  in  the 
event  of  a business  recession.  San  Francisco,  for  many  years,  has  recognized 
this  principle.  Also,  since  this  is  a tax  that  is  sensitive  to  economic  condi- 
tions, it  is  worthwhile  watching  national  economic  conditions  and  attempt  to 
evaluate  them  in  terms  of  their  impact  upon  sales  tax  receipts  and  any  other  taxes 
based  on  gross  receipts. 

The  amount  collected  from  San  Francisco's  1 cent  sales  tax,  regardless  of  how 
it  is  spent,  directly  offsets  an  equivalent  amount  that  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  be  raised  in  property  taxes.  In  1969-70  the  sales  taxes  collected  represented 
the  equivalent  of  $1.12  in  the  property  tax  rate. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFORM  SALES  AND  USE  TAX  YIELDS 


Year 

Rate 

Yield 

Popu- 

lation 

Yield 
PerCap . 

Total 

Pevenue 

% of 
Tot . 
Pev . 

47-48 

1/2 

$ 3,507,328 

778,000 

$ 4.51 

$ 88,637,804 

3.96 

48-49 

1/2 

4,667,018 

774,000 

6,03 

98,466,759 

4.74 

*19-50 

1/2 

4,579,668 

775,357 

5.91 

103,239,731 

4.  *14 

50-51 

1/2 

5,045,495 

772,000 

6.54 

119,278,094 

4.23 

51-52 

1/2 

4,923,011 

779,700 

6.31 

125,802,259 

3.91 

52-53 

1/2 

5,049,201 

772,500 

6.54 

126,606,182 

3.99 

53-5^ 

1/2 

4,984,922 

765,200 

6.51 

137,151,212 

3.63 

5*J-55 

1/2 

5,124,681 

757,500 

6.77 

146,286,470 

3.50 

55-56 

1/2 

5,603,569 

740,200 

7.57 

154,807,773 

3.62 

56-57 

1 

11,305,306 

734,900 

15.38 

165,850,793 

6.82 

57-58 

1 

13,197,860 

735,100 

17.95 

178,734,725 

7.38 

58-59 

1 

15,595,609 

744,600 

20.94 

189,733,170 

8.22 

59-60 

1 

17,018,283 

743,400 

22.89 

202 , 412 , 389 

8.41 

60-61 

1 

16,945,791 

741,500 

22.85 

214,721,587 

7.89 

61-62 

1 

17,382,184 

746,000 

23.30 

225,595,100 

7.71 

62-63 

1 

17,670,374 

741,800 

23.82 

256,769,287 

6.88 

63-64 

1 

18,395,445 

740,800 

24 . 83 

265,499,589 

6.91 

64-65 

1 

18,963,993 

734,500 

25.82 

285,524,580 

6.64 

65-66 

1 

19,851,178 

728,600 

27.25 

315,370,223 

6.29 

66-67 

1 

21,151,747 

718,400 

29.44 

349,397,917 

5.38 

67-68 

1 

21,988,824 

725,000 

30.33 

370,29^,997 

5.94 

68-69 

1 

23,078,929 

717,300 

32.17 

422,160,955 

5.47 

69-70 

1 

23,830,279 

715,674 

33.30 

505*844 , 165 

4.71 

*Total  revenues  as  used  here  are  from  statements  of  revenue, 
annual  reports  of  the  S.F.  Controller. 


So  F.  SALES  TAX  COLLECTIONS  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE* 


•Total  revenue,  as  shown  in  the  S.F.  Controller's  annual  statements 

of  revenue,  for  City  and  County  government  and  S.F.  Unified  School  Diet 
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OTHER  CURRENT  TAXES 


Business  Tax: 

The  San  Francisco  business  tax  is  imposed  for  doing  business  within  the  City 
and  County.  In  most  cases  the  tax  is  measured  by  gross  receipts.  It  became  effec- 
tive Oct.  1,  1968,  however  it  was  amended  two  years  later  to  provide  for  either 
doubling  of  the  business  tax  rate  or  payment  of  a 1 per  cent  payroll  expense  tax, 
whichever  produced  the  larger  amount  of  revenue  for  the  City  and  County. 

The  business  tax  applies  to  gross  receipts  of  businesses  and  self-employed 
persons  in  San  Francisco.  Rates  differ  for  the  various  categories  of  businesses, 
professions  and  occupations.  In  most  categories  the  rate  consists  of  a minimum 
tax  plus  from  $1.60  to  $4  per  Si, 000  in  gross  receipts  above  a specified  amount. 
Specifications  for  administering  the  tax  are  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  as  well  as 
in  rulings  of  the  Tax  Collector.  A Board  of  Review  hears  appeals  from  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Tax  Collector. 

This  tax  was  enacted  after  the  voters  on  June  4,  1968,  approved  a 5-year  sus- 
pension of  a Charter  prohibition  against  imposition  of  a license  tax  "on  any 
seller  or  manufacturer  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  operating  at  a fixed  place 
of  business  in  the  City  and  County,  except  such  as  require  permits  or  licenses  in 
accordance  with  or  under  authority  of  any  local  health,  sanitary  or  other  ordinance 
under  the  police  power."  The  suspension  expires  on  June  30,  1973* 

The  Charter  provision  now  under  suspension  does  not  apply  to  taxing  for  reve- 
nue those  engaged  in  professions  and/or  occupations.  This  was  decreed  in  a 1939 
State  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  a 1920  San  Francis- 
co professional  and  occupational  tax.  The  1968  business  tax  ordinance,  however, 
specifies  that  all  of  the  taxes  imposed  therein  will  expire  as  of  June  30,  1973 
— not  only  those  on  businesses  operating  at  a fixed  location  but  also  those  on 
self-employed  individuals. 

Although  the  gross  receipts  tax  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  ability  to 
pay,  it  is  the  type  of  business  tax  in  most  common  use  among  California  cities. 

A few  cities  apply  the  tax  to  net  income. 
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The  property  tax  equivalent  for  the  business  tax  was  $0.37426  in  1969-70, 
which  means  that  the  property  tax  rate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  business  tax 
receipts,  would  have  been  37#  cents  higher  for  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 

Payroll  Expense  Tax: 

This  is  an  exise  tax  of  general  application  imposed  upon  employers.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  is  1 per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the  employer’s  payroll  expense 
attributable  to  work  performed  or  services  rendered  within  San  Francisco.  The 
tax  became  effective  Oct.  1,  1970,  and  is  payable  only  if  the  employer’s  payroll 
expense  tax  liability  exceeds  his  business  tax  liability. 

The  payroll  expense  tax  ordinance  requires  the  filing  of  a calendar  year  tax 
return  with  the  Tax  Collector.  There  is  a Board  of  Review  to  adjudicate  disputes. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  business  license  tax,  the  burden  is  passed  along  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  yield  fluctuates  in  accordance  with  employment  and  compensa- 
tion . 

The  Tax  Collector  has  estimated  the  yield  to  be  $7*000,000  for  1971-72. 
Receipts  as  of  April  19*  1971*  covering  the  final  quarter  of  1970,  were  $1,462,271* 

Parking  Tax: 

San  Francisco  enacted  a 25  per  cent  tax  on  rental  charges  for  parking  spaces 
in  "parking  stations"  in  the  City  and  County,  effective  Oct.  1,  1970.  The  Tax 
Collector  has  estimated  the  yield  at  $5,000,000  for  1971-72.  Total  collections 
through  Feb.  28,  1971  were  $1,407,489. 

Although  operators  of  off-street  parking  facilities  also  pay  a business  tax 
based  on  gross  receipts,  there  are  justifiable  reasons  for  an  additional  tax  on 
parking.  A tax  that  penalizes  all,-day  downtown  parking  would  encourage  greater 
use  of  public  transit  and  thereby  relieves  street  traffic  congestion  and  the  need 
for  development  of  additional  off-street  parking  facilities  in  the  central  area. 
Furthermore,  many  building  improvements  have  been  razed  to  make  way  for  surface 
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parking  lots,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  property  taxes  on  those  improvements. 
Utility  Users  Tax: 

A 5 per  cent  tax  on  monthly  charges  for  telephone,  electricity,  gas  and 
water  use  in  San  Francisco  was  enacted  in  the  summer  of  1970.  The  yield  between 
the  effective  date  of  Oct.  1,  1970  and  March  }1,  1971  was  $2,749,849.  An  annual 
yield  of  37,000,000  is  anticipated. 

Forty-four  charter  cities  in  California  have  enacted  this  tax,  mostly  with 
rates  of  5 per  cent.  .Utility  firms  collect  the  tax  and  remit  it  to  the  Tax 
Collector.  Administration  of  such  a tax  is  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive. 

Bay  Area  cities  imposing  this  tax  include  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Hayward,  Oakland, 
Sunnyvale  and  Vallejo.  Others  on  the  list  include  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  Fresno, 
Stockton,  Salinas  and  Pasadena. 

Like  the  sales  tax,  the  utility  users  tax  is  regressive,  and  taxes  essential 
items  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay.  On  the  plus  side,  this  tax  cam  be  adminis- 
tered with  ease  and  the  yield  is  significantly  good. 

Commuter  Tax; 

San  Francisco's  commuter  tax,  adopted  in  August,  1968,  is  not  being  collected 
due  to  a court  injunction.  The  ordinance  calls  for  a 1 per  cent  levy  against  the 
gross  earnings  above  $4,000  per  annum  of  non-resident  persons  for  work  performed 
in  the  City  and  County. 

The  ordinance  estimated  that  there  were  187,600  commuters  who  worked  in  San 
Francisco  and  who,  in  1967,  had  gross  income  from  wages  and  salaries  of 
$1,267,000,000. 

Had  the  court  order  not  been  in  effect,  employers  would  have  begun  withholding 
the  1 per  cent  from  paychecks  received  by  commuters  after  Jan.  1,  1969*  Such  with- 
holdings, according  to  the  ordinance,  would  be  forwarded  quarterly  to  the  Tax 
Collector. 
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The  ordinance  describes  the  tax  as  a "license  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  occupations,  trades  and  professions  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  by  non-resident  persons  employed  by  others." 

The  commuter  tax  has  a variety  of  advantages,  the  chief  one  being  that  it 
would  permit  a reduction  in  property  taxes.  It  would  be  relatively  simple  to 
administer  and  it  would  broaden  the  tax  base.  It  also  has  disadvantages,  includ- 
ing heightened  intergovernmental  tensions  — "taxation  without  representation"  — 
and  the  possibility  of  dual  taxation. 

The  commuter  tax  is  justified  legally  on  the  grounds  that  the  city  not  only 
provides  a place  to  work,  but  a place  to  work  protected  by  a municipal  government. 
More  informally,  and  politically,  it  is  defended  as  a sort  of  compensating  move, 
particularly  by  the  large  central  cities  to  counter-balance  the  restrictive  zon- 
ing practices  of  neighboring  jurisdictions  which  force  the  low  income,  unskilled 
citizen  to  reside  in  the  central  city. 

A major  complaint  against  the  commuter  tax  is  that  it  would  force  migration 
of  industry  out  of  the  central  city,  defeating  its  purpose.  However,  authorities 
agree  that  many  complex  factors  are  involved  in  any  decision  to  move  or  locate 
industry  and  that  so  far  there  are  no  statistics  that  show  commuter  taxes  a prime 
cause  of  migration. 

In  Lieu  Taxes; 

The  question  of  in  lieu  taxes  is  of  special  concern  in  San  Francisco  where 
8.8  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Federal  government  and 
2.2  per  cent  by  the  State. 

Largest  single  Federal  land  piece  in  the  City  and  County  is  the  Presidio. 

No  "in  lieu"  payments  are  made  for  sewage  disposal  or  for  many  other  property  tax 
supported  services.  Federal  military  installations  occupy  2,59^+  acreas  of  San 
Francisco  land. 

Two  land  owning  governmental  agencies  which  have  been  making  in  lieu  tax 
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payments  are  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  Housing  Authority#  The  latter  paid 
$179,308  in  1966-67*  The  Redevelopment  Agency  pays  on  income  producing  property, 
the  last  payment  being  $285,566  on  Feb.  1,  1971. 

The  Federal  Public  Review  Commission  recently  made  a 5-year  study  in  which 
one  of  the  recommendations  was  that  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  be  made  to  local 
governments  for  Federal  property  land  values,  but  not  improvements,  within  their 
jurisdictions.  However  the  Commission  also  recommended  that  the  payments  be  dis- 
counted by  10  to  per  cent  on  the  assumption  that  a Federal  installation  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  local  economy. 

Aid  to  impacted  schools  is  a program  of  payments  to  local  school  districts 
where  major  Federal  installations  exist. 

Stadium  Tax: 

A tax  of  50  cents  per  stadium  admission  ticket  became  fully  effective 
Feb.  1,  1971*  the  proceeds  from  which  are  earmarked  for  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  Candlestick  Stadium. 

The  ordinance  exempts  tickets  sold  for  school  athletic  contests  or  other 
school  events,  as  well  as  for  activities  at  Recreation-Park  operated  fields  where 
the  seating  arrangement  adjacent  to  one  portion  of  the  field  contains  not  more 
than  5,000  permanent  seats. 

Receipts  from  this  tax  as  of  March  31,  1971,  were  $56,06^. 

Hotel  Room  Tax: 

San  Francisco’s  yk  per  cent  hotel  room  tax  began  as  a 3 per  cent  tax  on 
transient  hotel  and  motel  room  charges  as  of  July  1,  1961,  the  primary  purpose 
being  to  create  a fund  to  be  used  to  attract  visitors  and  conventions  to  the  city. 
The  rate  was  raised  as  of  Oct.  1,  1967,  to  5 per  cent,  and  again  as  of  Jan.  1,  1971 
to  yh  per  cent.  Proceeds  from  the  rate  increases  are  helping  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  Convention  Center-Sports  Arena  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Redevelopment  Area  and 
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the  improvement  and  expansion  of  Candlestick  Stadium, 

The  tax  is  imposed  directly  upon  the  transient  occupant.  The  hotel-motel 
operator  collects  the  tax  and  remits  it  to  the  Tax  Collector.  This  tax  has  wide- 
spread use  throughout  California  and  the  Nation.  In  most  cases  the  rate  is  from 
4 to  5 per  cent;  in  some  Eastern  cities  it  i6  higher. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  is  taken  out  of  receipts.  The  ordinance 
allows  up  to  4 per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
1968-69  the  collection  costs  amounted  to  43  cents  for  each  3100  collected,  or 
four  tenths  of  1 per  cent.  In  1969-70  the  hotel  room  tax  net  yield  was  the  equi- 
valent of  18.3  cents  in  the  property  tax  rate. 

The  hotel  room  tax  helps  broaden  the  tax  base  and  contributes  to  relieving 
the  property  tax  burden.  It  is  efficient  to  administer  and  is  not  significantly 
objectionable  to  either  the  operators  or  the  occupants.  It  can  be  adjusted  easily 
to  match  revenue  needs  or  changed  economic  conditions  simply  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  rate.  Finally,  it  charges  the  transient  for  some  of  the  benefits  and  services 
he  receives  from  the  city. 


61-62 

62- 63 

63- 64 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 

68- 69 

69- 70 

70- 71 


QUARTERLY  RECEIPTS,  S.F.  HOTEL  ROOM  TAX 
' 1961-62  TO  1970-71 

Fiscal 

Year 


Jul-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr .-June 

Totals* 

3351,649 

8259,390 

8242,988 

8298,454 

81,152,483 

400,780 

264,892 

250,669 

294,023 

1,210,365 

393,465 

298,658 

' 281,960 

330,258 

1,304,342 

436,698 

332,524 

320,140 

348,274 

1,437,637 

358,901 

497,882 

364,296 

340,971 

1,562,051 

442,524 

542,795 

429,382 

417,599 

1,832,299 

472,091 

587,052 

725,783 

735,947 

2,520,873 

901,910 

872,316 

808,489 

834,810 

3,417,525 

912,614 

1,143,151 

921,966 

835.443 

3,813,174 

998,912 

1,234,220 

827,269 

•Figures  may  not  add,  due  to  rounding. 


■Source  ; S.F.  Tax  Collector 
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San  Francisco  Real  Property  Transfer  Tax: 


San  Francisco  began  collection  of  a real  property  transfer  tax  on  Jan.  1, 
1968,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Federal  government.  The  United  States  had 
collected  the  tax  since  1914.  The  City  and  County  also  imposed  the  same  rate  — 
SI. 10  for  each  $1,000  of  the  sale  price  of  the  property  being  transferred. 

The  City  and  County  collection  ic  made  by  the  Recorder.  At  first  documentary 
stamps  were  used,  but  these  were  soon  abandoned  as  an  unnecessary  nuisance.  The 
collection  cost  is  practically  nil,  since  the  tax  is  received  at  the  same  time 
filing  fees  are  being  paid  to  record  property  transfer  documents.  The  additional 
work  has  been  absorbed  by  existing  staff. 

National  banks  are  exempt  from  payment  of  this  tax,  according  to  a State 
Attorney  General's  ruling  issued  in  May,  1971.  Basis  for  the  ruling  was  that  the 
State  legislation  which  authorizes  counties  to  exact  this  tax  exempts  the  "United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof"  when  such  exempt  agency  is 
acquiring  title.  Court  cases  have  held  that  national  banks  are  created  by  the 
U.S.  government,  although  financed  by  private  capital. 


S.F.  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER 

TAX  RECEIPTS 

BY  MONTH, 

, 4-YEAR  COMPARISON 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

July  .. 

$ 34,674 

$ 40,195 

S 29,624 

Aug . . . 

33,108 

25,293 

26,258 

Sept.  . 

28,024 

27,881 

40,003 

Oct.  .. 

32,900  • 

31,257 

37,271 

Nov.  .. 

29,051 

31,496 

32,020 

Dec.  .. 



43,556 

40,047 

89,328 

Jan.  . . 

33,440 

29,950 

28,480 

Feb.  .. 

18, 521* 

28,692 

28,756 

27,294 

Mar.  . . 

43,641 

37,780 

28,817 

49,244 

April  . 

38,839 

30,706 

61,586 

May  ... 

13,416  • 

40,102 

31,841 

— 

June  • , 

33,237 

23,841 



TOTAL  S208,260 

$413,402 

$370,080 

$450,000(est.) 

Source:  S.F. 

Recorder 
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San  Francisco  Real  Property  Transfer  Tax : 


San  Francisco  began  collection  of  a real  property  transfer  tax  on  Jan.  1, 
1968,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Federal  government . The  United  States  had 
collected  the  tax  since  1914.  The  City  and  County  also  imposed  the  same  rate  — 
81.10  for  each  81,000  of  the  sale  price  of  the  property  being  transferred. 

The  City  and  County  collection  ic  made  by  the  Recorder.  At  first  documentary 
stamps  were  used,  but  these  were  soon  abandoned  as  an  unnecessary  nuisance.  The 
collection  cost  is  practically  nil,  since  the  tax  is  received  at  the  same  time 
filing  fees  are  being  paid  to  record  property  transfer  documents.  The  additional 
work  has  been  absorbed  by  existing  staff. 

National  banks  are  exempt  from  payment  of  this  tax,  according  to  a State 
Attorney  General's  ruling  issued  in  May,  1971.  Basis  for  the  ruling  was  that  the 
State  legislation  which  authorizes  counties  to  exact  this  tax  exempts  the  "United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof"  when  such  exempt  agency  is 


acquiring  title.  Court  cases  have  held  that  national  banks  are  created  by  the 
U.S.  government,  although  financed  by  private  capital. 


S.F.  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAX  RECEIPTS 

BY  MONTH , 

, 4-YEAR  COMPARISON 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

July  .« 

$ 3^,674 

$ 40,195 

$ 29,624 

Aug.  .. 

33.108 

25,293 

26,258 

Sept.  . 

28,024 

27,881 

40,003 

Oct.  .. 

32,900  • 

31,257 

37,271 

Nov.  .. 

29,051 

31, 496 

32,020 

Dec.  ., 

*♦3,556 

40,047 

89,328 

Jan.  . . 

33,440 

29,950 

28,480 

Feb.  .. 

28,692 

28,756 

27,294 

Mar.  .. 

**3,64l 

37,780 

28,817 

49,244 

April  . 

38,839 

30,706 

61,586 

May  ... 

40,102 

31,841 

— 

June  . , 

33,237 

23,841 



TOTAL  $208,260 

$413,402 

$370,080 

S450,000(est.) 

Source:  S.F. 

Recorder 
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Miscellaneous  License  Fees: 


In  addition  to  revenues  forthcoming  under  the  ''business  tax  ordinance,"  the 
Tax  Collector  also  collects  a wide  assortment  of  license  fees  as  provided  for 
under  Charter  Section  24.  In  general,  such  fees  are  imposed  for  the  operation  of 
businesses  or  privileges  which  affect  the  health,  fire-prevention,  fire-fighting, 
crime,  policing,  welfare  and  zoning  conditions.  The  amount  of  such  license  fees 
relate  to  the  cost  to  the  City  and  County  of  providing  regulation  and  inspection 
services.  In  contrast  the  "business  tax"  is  a tax  for  revenue. 


BUSINESS  LICENSES  ISSUED,  NUMBER 
AND  AMOUNT,  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


General  Business  . 


Pub.  Eat.  Place. 


Number 

1968-69 

Amount 

Number 

1969-70 

Amount 

$ 830,665.59 

30,759 

$ 704,271.14 

39,904.40 

369 

42,218.50 

1,613.50 

2,705 

1,352.50 

* 2,327 

90,724.99 

2,189 

89,532.00 

. 3,7Ht 

8,683.55 

4,467 

10,221.95 

30,368 

121,572.00 

30,494 

121,976.00 

. 450 

222.00 

405 

202.50 

2,012.50 

l4 

2,027.00 

48,966.00 

2,759 

169,533.75 

. . _ 



60 

90, 000.00 

. . — 

— 

4 

4,000.00 

. . — 



5 

25,000.00 

w).  _ 

— 

1 

750.00 

.73,879 

$ 1,164,337.53 

7U.231 

$1,261,085.34 

Source:  S.F. 

Tax  Collector 
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OTHER  TAXES 


A number  of  tax  sources  not  now  used  by  San  Francisco  are  considered  as 
follows : 

Local  Income  Tax: 

The  most  significant  revenue  producing  tax  untapped  thus  far  by  San 
Francisco  is  the  local  income  tax,  which  generally  is  levied  on  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  both  residents  and  non-resident  commuters.  (San  Francisco  has  a 
1 per  cent  on  commuters  but  it  has  been  challenged  in  court  and  therefore 
remains  dormant.) 

Some  3500  cities  in  10  states  currently  provide  a local  income  tax.  They 
range  from  New  York  City  to  villages  of  a few  hundred  people,  but  include  major 
cities  such  as  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Baltimore  and  Louisville.  In  addition,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth  and  Minneapolis  have  considered  a municipal  income  tax. 

The  typical  local  income  tax  charges  a flat  rate  on  the  income  of  both 
commuters  and  residents  and  limits  the  non-resident  levy  to  wages,  salaries  or 
other  compensation  earned  within  the  city  confines.  The  rate  is  generally  low 
— frequently  less  than  1 per  cent;  a 3 per  cent  levy  in  Philadelphia  is  the 
highest.  Even  so,  it  accounts  for  a large  portion  of  local  revenues,  for 
example,  75  per  cent  in  Canton,  Ohio  and  52.5  per  cent  in  Flint,  Mich. 

If  equitably  administered,  no  other  tax  is  more  flexible,  more  productive, 
more  responsive  to  economic  conditions  or  more  closely  related  to  ability  to 
pay.  It  represents  the  best  potential  source  of  substantial  revenue  for  reduc- 
ing the  property  tax  rate. 

Municipal  income  taxes  sometimes  are  levied  on  the  net  profits  of 
professions  and  unincorporated  businesses.  Net  profits  of  corporations  axe 
taxed  by  Ohio  cities,  some  Kentucky  cities,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Detroit. 
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These  corporate  income  taxes  are  mostly  at  rates  of  not  more  than  1#  per  cent. 

San  Francisco  Tax  Collector  Thad  Brown  visited  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
Philadelphia  last  year  to  review  revenue  sources.  He  found  that  the  local 
income  tax  in  St.  Louis,  in  effect  there  since  1948,  was  producing  $35,000,000 
annually  at  a rate  of  1 per  cent.  The  public  schools  there  rely  on  the  property 
tax.  The  income  tax  annual  yield  was  $135,000,000  in  Philadelphia  and  $23,000,000 
in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  officials  in  the  three  cities  did  not  think  the  earn- 
ings tax  kept  new  industries  from  locating  within  their  cities  or  caused  residents 
to  move  oxit.  In  Cincinnati  the  electorate  actually  voted  to  increase  the  rate 
from  1 per  cent  to  1.7  per  cent.  Commuters  paid  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  tax  collected  by  the  three  cities. 

Legislation  adopted  in  1970  provides  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  administer 
the  New  York  City  personal  income  tax  on  residents  and  its  earnings  tax  on 
commuters.  San  Francisco  might  seek  authority  from  the  State  Legislature  to 
attach  a supplemental  levy  to  the  State's  income  tax.  The  entire  amount  could  be 
collected  by  the  State  and,  after  deductions  for  administration,  remitted  to  the 
City.  Or,  it  could  be  made  a per  cent  of  the  Federal  income  tax  liability. 

A similar  plan  has  been  used  with  success  in  Sweden,  where  all  local  taxes 
are  collected  by  the  national  government.  New  Mexico  allows  the  taxpayer  to 
discharge  his  obligation  by  paying  the  equivalent  of  4 per  cent  of  his  Federal 
income  tax  to  the  state. 

Any  tie-in  with  either  the  State  or  Federal  income  tax  program  might  restrict 
a City  and  County  payroll  tax  to  San  Francisco  residents  only. 

A 1 per  cent  payroll  tax  on  both  residents  and  commuters  could  yield 
$35,000,000  annually,  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Brown.  His  calculation  is  based  on 
best  available  reports  on  gross  wages  and  salaries. 

The  1970  California  Statistical  Abstract  estimates  that  San  Francisco  resi- 
dents received  $2,661,700,000  from  wages  and  salaries  in  1969*  (See  Page  62  for  more 
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PERSONAL  INCOME  BY  SOURCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMPARISON:  I960,  1965  AND  1969 


Source  I960  19o5  1969 


Wages  and  salaries  ...  $1,694,000,000  $2,029,400,000  $2,661,700,000 

Other  labor  income  ...  74,200,000  109,400,000  152,400,000 

Proprietors'  income  ..  270,400,000  502,900,000  318,800,000 

Property  income  502,000,000  731,200,000  957,400,000 

‘Transfer  payments  ...  189,400,000  278,000,000  450,700,000 


TOTAL  $2,730,000,000  $3,450,800,000  $4,540,900,000 


‘Receipts  for  which  no  service  is  rendered  currently,  such  as  pensions, 
unemployment  benefits,  disability  benefits,  medicare  benefits,  direct 
reliefs,  etc. 


Source : Calif.  Statistical  Abstract,  1970. 


data  on  personal  income  in  San  Francisco.)  Commuters  would  have  received  almost 
that  much  more,  according  to  the  "53*4  to  46.6"  ratio  developed  by  A.  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  in  its  196?  "San  Francisco  Tax  Study." 

These  computations  indicate  that  wages  and  salaries  received  by  both  resi- 
dents and  commuters  total  at  least  $5,000,000,000  per  year.  Other  sources  estimate 
wage  and  salary  receipts  for  residents  and  commuters  at  $3,000,000,000  and 
$4,000,000,000.  Mr.  Brown's  estimate  of  a $35,000,000  yield  from  a 1 per  cent 
payroll  tax  does  not  seem  to  be  over-optimistic. 

It  is  not  known  whether  withholding  of  a payroll  tax  would  be  permitted  for 
Federal  and  State  employees  working  here.  If  not,  the  ordinance  could  require 
payment  of  the  tax  by  the  filing  of  an  annual  tax  return. 

The  local  income  tax  taps  the  income  stream,  in  contrast  to  the  property 
tax  which  has  little,  if  any,  relationship  to  ability  to  pay.  Not  only  is  this 
tax  progressive  and  productive,  but  also  convenient  — convenient  for  the  munici- 
pality in  that  it  provides  a regular  flow  of  revenue ; convenient  also  for  the 
taxpayer,  because  it  is  generally  withheld  by  his  employer. 
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YIELD  OF  LOCAL  INCOME  TAXES,  SELECTED  LARGE  CITIES:  1966-6? 


Total 

% of  Total 

Income  Tax 

Per 

Local  Tax 

* 

Yield 

Capita 

Collections 

New  York  City  

$ ^1 

13.5 

Philadelphia  

58 

46.6 

Detroit  

29 

50.1 

Baltimore  

27 

13-9 

St.  Louis  .......... 

42 

54.1 

Pittsburgh  

20 

20.8 

Cincinnati  

38 

40.4 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  ... 

19 

24.5 

Louisville  

39 

51.6 

Columbus  

31 

72.3 

Toledo  

31 

57.4 

Source:  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 

Relations,  State  and  Local  Finances,  Signifi- 
cant Features,  1966  to  1969  (Washington,  D.C. 
1968)  pp.  95-97. 


LOCAL  INCOME  TAXES,  RATES  AND  COLLECTIONS, 
FOR  6?  CITIES  WITH  OVER  50,000  POPULATION 


(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


LOCAL  INCOME  TAXES,  RATES  AND  COLLECTIONS, 
FOR  67  CITIES  WITH  OVER  50,000  POPULATION 


Source : "State  and  Local  Taxes,"  1968,  Advisory  Commission 

on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
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OTHER  POSSIBLE  TAX  SOURCES 


Value-Added  Tax : 

Value  added  is  a measure  of  the  contribution  that  a business  firm  makes  to 
the  total  productive  activity.  The  tax  imposed  applies  only  against  the  value 
added.  Every  manufacturer,  processor  and  distributor  pays  it  on  everything  he 
purchases  and  collects  it  on  everything  he  sells  and  thus,  on  a net  basis,  pays 
the  tax  only  on  the  amount  he  has  added  to  the  price,  or  value,  of  the  product. 

The  final  consumer  pays  the  tax  without  collecting  any  part  of  it  back  — 
since  he  is  not  reselling  the  product  — and  he  thus  bears  the  actual  total 
cost  of  the  tax. 

Dne  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  value-added  tax,  which  is  widely  used  in 
Europe,  has  been  that  it  costs  even  families  with  very  low  incomes  a significant 
amount  of  money,  especially  compared  to  the  income  tax,  with  its  progressive 
rates. 

It  also  is  difficult  to  administer;  there  can  be  problems  over  exemptions, 
and  it  is  not  necessarily  related  to  profits  or  ability  to  pay. 

It  is  responsive,  however,  to  economic  growth.  In  Michigan,  where  such  a 
tax  was  in  effect  for  10  years  and  then  repealed,  the  yield  from  the  tax 
increased  15  per  cent  every  time  income  went  up  10  per  cent. 

The  appeal  of  the  value-added  tax  is  to  its  neutrality  — it  gets  at  the 
value  of  productive  activity,  which  in  turn  is  related  to  benefits  received 
from  government. 

Sewer  Tax; 

The  sewer  tax,  or  sewer  service  charge,  is  in  common  use  among  cities 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  California  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Those  in  the  Bay  Area  include  Berkeley,  Burlingame,  Oakland,  Concord,  Milpitas, 
Palo  Alto,  Pittsburg,  Redwood  City,  Richmond,  South  San  Francisco,  and  Sunnyvale. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  property  taxpayers  foot  the  entire  expense  of  sewage 
disposal,  which  is  provided  at  no  charge  to  government  owned  properties  and  tax- 
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exempt  properties  owned  by  hospitals,  churches,  schools  and  colleges.  These 
exempt  properties,  however,  pay  for  other  services  such  as  water  supply  and 
garbage  disposal,  in  proportion  to  usage. 

Operating  costs  of  a sewage  disposal  system  might  properly  become  a charge 
against  the  users,  while  capital  expenditures  (bond  interest  and  redemption) 
could  be  paid  for  by  the  property  taxpayers.  Capital  improvements  become  an 
asset  owned  by  the  property  owners  who,  in  a very  real  sense,  are  shareholders 
and  "own"  the  physical  properties  of  a municipality. 

A sewer  tax  designed  to  offset  operating  costs  should  become  a charge 
"against  the  users~ln  proportion  to  use,  insofar  as  possible.  A widespread 
method  of  accomplishing  this  is  a percentage  factor  applied  to  water  bills. 

The  1970  Municipal  Year  Book  stated  that  86  per  cent  of  those  cities 
providing  for  both  sanitary  sewage  collection  and  treatment  impose  a sewer 
service  charge.  The  figure  is  88  per  cent  among  cities  with  more  than  500,000 
citizens.  Among  cities  over  500,000  population,  the  median  monthly  tax  is 
$2.99,  with  an  upper  quartile  of  $5*54. 

Amusement  Tax; 

The  proposed  5 per  cent  San  Francisco  amusement  tax  has  remained  tabled  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Finance  Committee  since  a public  hearing  on 
Jan.  10,  1967,  at  which  time  it  was  vigorously  opposed.  At  that  hearing  a 
spokesman  for  theater  owners  admitted  that  when  the  10  per  cent  Federal 
admissions  tax  was  terminated  in  1966  "we  kept  the  amount  in  the  price  of 
admission." 

The  proposed  ordinance  would  impose  a tax  of  1 cent  for  each  20  cents  or 
fraction  thereof  of  the  amount  paid  as  admission  to  any  place  of  entertainment 
or  amusement,  including  circuses,  movie  theaters,  dance  halls,  auditoriums, 
stadiums,  athletic  pavilions,  exhibition  halls,  swimming  pools,  amusement 
parks,  golf  courses  and  golf  ranges,  bowling  alleys,  nightclubs,  cabarets, 
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theaters  of  all  kinds,  lecture  halls,  and  archery  and  shooting  ranges. 

The  City  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  enacted  an  amusement  tax  in  1968.  The  rates 
are  2 per  cent  on  theater  and  movie  gross  receipts  and  5 per  cent  on  other 
amusements,  including  swimming  facilities,  amusement  rides,  athletic  contests, 
nightclubs  and  cabarets. 

This  tax  would  be  passed  along  to  the  customer.  A substantial  portion  of 
the  proceeds  from  such  a tax  would  come  from  non-residents. 

Stock  Transfer  Tax: 

The  stock  transfer  tax  is  a member  of  the  family  of  documentary  taxes  which 
usually  are  levied  on  the  issuance,  recording  or  transfer  of  documents  such  as 
stock  certificates  or  property  deeds.  The  former  practice  of  affixing 
documentary  stamps  has  given  way  for  the  most  part  to  more  practical  collection 
procedures. 

Several  states  have  stock  transfer  taxes,  most  noteworthy  being  New  York's 
which  is  imposed  by  the  State  Legislature  with  the  proceeds  ($287,537,946  in 
1968-69)  going  to  New  York  City.  The  rate  ranges  from  114  cents  to  5 cents  per 
share,  according  to  the  stock  value,  and  is  imposed  on  the  sale  or  transfer, 
rather  than  the  issuance,  of  stock.  It  applies  to  stock  sales  and  transfers  of 
the  New  York,  American  and  over-the-counter  markets. 

The  volume  and  value  of  shares  traded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 
is  impressive.  But  the  volume  in  both  categories  is  only  about  1 per  cent  of 
the  business  transacted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  For  example,  when  in 
1968  shares  traded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  numbered  143,276,875  and 
were  valued  at  $5,242,050,199  on  the  N.Y.S.E.  the  comparable  figures  were 
13,196,000,000  and  $692,000,000,000. 

Assuming  that  San  Francisco  had  a stock  transfer  tax  with  the  same  rate 
schedule  as  in  New  York,  and  further  estimating  an  average  tax  rate  of  3 cents 
per  share  traded,  the  yield,  based  on  the  171,884,085  shares  traded  at  the 
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P.C.S.E.  in  19^9$  would  have  been  $5,136*522  before  deducting  anything  for 
administrative  expenses.  The  tax  probably  would  have  yielded  another  $1,500,000 
from  over-the-counter  sales  which  average  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  exchange 
transactions. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Stock  exchange  began  in  1882  with  the  founding  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch,  followed  15  years  later  by  the  Los  Angeles  branch.  The  two 
were  merged  in  1957.  The  two  trading  floors  are  linked  by  direct  telephone  lines 
that  allow  one  floor  to  call  the  other  to  fill  an  order. 

An  argument  favoring  a stock  transfer  tax  is  that  it  would  reach  a form  of 
intangible  property  which  ordinarily  escapes  the  property  tax.  A negative 
argument  is  that  the  tax  might  reduce  the  volume  of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Exchange.  A stock  transfer  tax,  not  accompanied  by  a transfer  tax  on  bonds, 
might  discourage  the  use  of  equity  capital. 

Property  Development  Tax: 

This  tax  usually  is  levied  on  persons  constructing  new  dwelling  units,  and 
sometimes  on  builders  of  new  commercial  and  industrial  units.  In  theory,  the 
tax  reimburses  the  governmental  jurisdiction  for  public  improvements  and 
facilities  necessitated  by  the  new  construction. 

The  rate  consists  of  an  initial  charge,  plus  an  extra  amount  for  additional 
rooms  or  square  footage.  The  tax  usually  is  payable  when  application  is  made 
for  a building  permit. 

The  basic  rate  ranges  from  $15  per  dwelling  unit  in  Kodesto  and  Santa  Clara, 
to  $85  in  Newport  Beach.  A property  development  tax  drafted  for  Tiburon  antici- 
pates a basic  R-l  residential  zone  rate  of  $125.  Other  California  cities  using 
this  tax  include  Fairfield  and  Rohnert  Park. 

Fairfield  estimates  its  annual  yield  from  this  tax  at  $26,000,  while  Santa 
Clara  expects  to  receive  $11,000  yearly.  Newport  Beach  estimates  an  average 
yield  in  excess  of  $200,000  annually  over  the  next  decade  to  apply  towards  its 
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capital  outlay  fund  for  fire  stations,  libraries  and  parks. 

Airport  Tax; 

The  airport  "head"  tax  is  something  most  American  travelers  have  encoun- 
tered in  foreign  lands.  Some  countries  also  have  seaport  taxes,  which  are 
usually  assessed  on  arrival,  in  contrast  to  airport  taxes  which  generally  are 
collected  on  departure. 

San  Francisco  has  a new  port  "head”  tax  of  $1.50  on  boarding  or  arriving 
passengers  on  luxury  liners.  The  tax  is  billed  to  liner  operators  as  a wharfage 
charge.  Other  ports  in  California  are  considering  the  fee. 

Departing  passengers  from  San  Francisco  International  Airport  numbered 
approximately  6,900,000  in  1968-69.  A $1  "head'1  tax  would  have  yielded 
$6,900,000,  before  deducting  collection  costs.  Aircraft  landings  in  1968-69 
totaled  184,500. 

Among  legal  questions  surrounding  a possible  airport  tax  would  be  deter- 
mination of  the  taxing  authority,  since  S.F.I.A.  is  located  in  another  county. 
San  Francisco  residents  would  pay  only  a minor  portion  of  such  a tax. 

Tipplers  Tax: 

Los  Angeles  and  two  other  charter  cities  levied  and  collected  a 5 per  cent 
tax  on  bar  drinks  until  the  tax  was  declared  invalid  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  denied  a hearing  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  will  prevail  unless  the  Legislature  changes  the  law  and  makes  it  clear 
that  the  state  has  not  pre-empted  the  field  of  local  taxation  of  drinks  sold  in 
bars . 

This  was  a substantial  source  of  revenue  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  — in 
excess  of  $7,000,000  annually.  It's  yield  here  might  be  about  $2,800,000, 
according  to  an  estimate  by  the  San  Francisco  Tax  Collector. 


Other  Misc.  Taxes: 


Commercial  Rents  Tax  -=>-  This  tax  usually  is  based  on  a percentage  of  the 
rental  charge.  For  example,  in  1970  New  York  City  imposed  a commercial  rents 
tax  ranging  from  2.5  per  cent  on  annual  rents  of  under  $2,500  to  7*5  per  cent  on 
annual  rents  above  $11,000. 

Title  Companies  Tax  — A levy  imposed  as  a percentage  of  gross  receipts  of 
all  bonding,  title,  guaranty,  and  fidelity  companies. 
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REVENUE  POLICIES 


The  various  components  of  San  Francisco's  revenue  structure  not  only 
servo  to  finance  the  cost  of  City  and  County  government,  but  also  they  affect 
the  citizens  and  the  local  economy  in  numerous  ways.  For  example,  the 
property  tax  constitutes  a regressive  and  disturbing  economic  influence. 
Taxation  at  the  local  level  does  not  serve  the  significant  economic  and 
social  purposes  that  it  may  at  the  Federal  plane,  yet  it  is  important  for 
many  reasons  that  San  Francisco's  revenue  program  be  planned  with  care. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  has  recommended  that  a sound  tax 
system  should  balance  the  needs  of  government;  encourage  economic  effort; 
give  sufficient  yield;  be  based  on  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received;  be 
non-shif table ; be  subject  to  public  control;  be  understandable  to  the  public; 
and  have  uniformity  of  application,  certainty,  reliability,  and  administra- 
tive efficiency.  It  opposed  such  criteria  as  moral  and  social  restraint; 
restraint  on  undesirable  economic  practices;  neutrality  as  to  economic  or 
social  effect;  and  public  acceptability. 

Under  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  provides  for 
financing  the  annual  budget  by  totaling  up  all  non-property  tax  revenues, 
subtracting  that  total  from  budgeted  expenditures,  and  then  adjusting  the 
property  tax  rate  so  as  to  make  up  the  difference.  Consideration  of  rate 
adjustments  need  not  be  limited  to  the  property  tax,  although  the  City  and 
County  only  has  few  other  tax  rates  subject  to  being  so  adjusted  by  the 
Board.  Revenue  needs  should  be  considered  as  a package.  All  revenue  sources 
should  be  studied  simultaneously,  weighed  against  each  other,  and  analyzed  in 
the  light  of  criteria  suggested  on  the  next  page. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  CHOOSING  BETWEEN  REVENUE  SOURCES 


1.  Residents  and  visitors  should  contribute  toward  needed  revenues 
according  to  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received. 

2.  Revenue  measures  should,  if  possible,  promote  local  economic 
growth;  or  at  least  should  minimize  any  adverse  effects  thereon. 

3.  Existing  taxes  that  tend  to  harm  the  economy  should,  when 
possible,  be  revised. 

4.  Revenue  measures  should  be  tailored  to  support  City  and  County 
policies. 

5.  The  cost  of  collection  and  enforcement  of  a tax  should  not  be 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  yield. 

6#  An  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  imposing  a heavy  burden  on  one 
segment  of  the  community,  i.e.,  the  property  taxpayer. 

7.  "Nuisance”  taxes  which  produce  a very  little  revenue  should  be 
avoided. 

8.  State  and/or  Federal  collection,  whenever  possible,  such  as  with 
the  sales  tax,  should  be  encouraged. 

9.  Exemptions  should  be  discouraged. 

10.  Fees  for  services  should  be  charged  when  the  benefits  are  unusual 
or  separable# 

11.  Commuters  and  visitors  to  the  city  should  be  expected  to  pay  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  municipal  services  provided  for  them. 

12.  There  should  be  uniformity  of  revenue  sources  and  rates  within 
the  geographical  area  first  and  throughout  the  State  second. 

13.  The  business  and  residential  communities  each  should  pay  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  San  Francisco  government. 

14*  In  general,  taxation  and  other  revenue  sources  should  be  viewed 
as  a "package"  with  each  component  contributing  insofar  as  possible  toward  a 
balanced  revenue  program. 
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FACTORS  THAT  AFFECT  THE  COST  OF  S.F 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  LOCAL  ECONOMY 


What  are  the  factors  that  influence  changes  in  the  cost  of  City  and 
County  government?  There  are  direct  factors,  6uch  as  the  value  of  personal 
services,  materials,  supplies  and  equipment.  There  also  are  indirect 
factors  such  as  the  consumer  price  index,  retail  sales,  population  changes, 
personal  and  corporate  income,  convention  spending,  new  construction  and 
many  other  local  economic  indicators.  These  direct  and  indirect  factors 
affect  not  only  the  level  of  City  and  County  expenditures  (and  conversely 
revenues),  but  also  the  cost  of  local  government  in  turn  makes  an  impact 
upon  the  local  economic  climate. 


PERMANENT  POSITIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT,  COMPARISON,  1960-61  AND  1970-71 


Employment 

Category  1950-51 


•Miscellaneous  8,366 

Police  & Fire  3,410 

•Trades  8c  Crafts  2,093 

Muni  Ry.  Carmen  2,562 

Courts  183 


Sub-total  16,617 

Cert.  School  Personnel  ...  3,088 


TOTAL 19,705 


1960-61 

1969-70 

1970-71 

9,403 

14,850 

15,279 

3,420 

3,563 

3,676 

2,201 

1,620 

1,682 

1,950 

1,849 

1,849 

210 

264 

282 

17,184 

22,146 

22,768 

3,818 

5,374 

5,426 

21,002 

27,520 

28,194 

Source : S.F.  Civil  Service  Commission 

S.F.  Unified  School  District 


WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  - OAKLAND  AREA, 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  1963  TO  1970 

(in  thousands) 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX,  SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 

(1957-59  =100) 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Based  on  the  average  of 
the  years  1957-59  * 100) 


Year 

S.F.  - — _ 

L.A, 

Calif. 

U.S. 

I960 

104.5 

104.1 

104.3 

103.1 

1961 

105.8 

105.4 

105.6 

104.2 

1962 

107.4 

106.6 

106.9 

105.4 

1963 

108.9 

108.2 

108.4 

106.7 

1964 

110.6 

110.2 

110.3 

108.1 

1965 

112.7 

112.5 

112.6 

109.9 

1966 

115.6 

114.7 

115.0 

113.1 

1967 

119.0 

117.6 

118.0 

116.3 

1968 

124.3 

122.2 

122.8 

121.2 

1969 

131.1 

128.0 

128.9 

127.7 

1970 

137.8 

134.4 

135.4 

135.3 

1971 

141.7* 

137.1** 

— 

138.9' 

•First  quarter,  1971 

••Average  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  Mar.,  1971 

Source : U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

for  data  on  S.F.,  L.A.,  and  the  U.S.;  Calif. 
Dept*  of  Industrial  Relations  for  data  on  State 
of  Calif. 
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S.F,  DECENNIAL  CENSUS  FIGURES,  1850-1970 


Population  Per  Cent 


Year 

Population* 

Change 

Change 

1850 

(returns  burned) 

i860 

56,802 





1870 

149,473 

92,671 

163.1 

1880 

233,959 

84,486 

56.5 

1890 

298,997 

65,038 

27.8 

1900 

342,782 

43,785 

14.6 

1910 

416,912 

74,130 

21.6 

1920 

506,676 

89,764 

21.5 

1930 

634,394 

127,718 

25.2 

1940 

634,536 

142 

.0 

1950 

775,357 

140,821 

-22.2 

I960 

740,316 

-35,041 

-4.5 

1970 

715,674 

-24,642 

-3.3 

•As  of  April 

1. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


S.F.  INTERCENSAL  ESTIMATES,  1951-1970 


'Year 

Population* 

Population 

Charge 

Per  Cent 

Change 

1950 

772,000 

1951 

779,700 

7,700 

1.0 

1952 

772,500 

- 720 

-0.1 

1953 

765,200 

- 730 

-0.1 

1954 

757,500 

- 770 

-0.1 

1955 

740,200 

-1,730 

-0.2 

1956 

734,900 

-5,300 

0.7 

1957 

735,100 

200 

0.0 

1958 

744,600 

9,500 

1.3 

1959 

743,400 

-1,200 

-1.6 

I960 

741,500 

-1,900 

-0.3 

1961 

746,000 

4,500 

0.6 

1962 

741,800 

-4,200 

-0.6 

1963 

740,800 

-1,000 

-0.1 

1964 

734,500 

-6,300 

-0.9 

1965 

728,600 

-5,900 

-0.8 

1966 

718,400 

-10,200 

-1.4 

1967 

725,000 

6,600 

0.9 

1968 

717,300 

-7,700 

-1.1 

1969 

706,900 

10,400 

-1.4 

1970 

715,674 

8,774 

1.2 

•As  of  July  1 

Source: 

Calif.  Dept. 

of  Finance 
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POPULATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CALIFORNIA:  1950-70 


Year 

S.F. 

Calif. 

U.S. 

1950  ... 

772,000 

10,643,000 

151,868,000 

1951  ... 

..  779,700 

11,130,000 

153,982,000 

1952  ... 

..  772,500 

11,638,000 

156,393,000 

1953  ... 

,.  765,200 

12,101,000 

158,956,000 

1954  ... 

..  757,500 

12,517,000 

161,884,000 

1955  ... 

740,200 

13,004,000 

165,069,000 

1956  ... 

>.  73^,900 

13,581,000 

168,088,000 

1957  ... 

..  735,100 

14,177,000 

171,187,000 

1958  ... 

».  744,600 

14,741,000 

174,149,000 

1959  ... 

..  743,400 

15,288,000 

177,135,000 

I960"-.;-; 

..  741,500 

15,863,000 

179,992,000 

1961  ... 

,.  746,000 

16,366,000 

183,057,000 

1962  ... 

..  741,800 

16,905,000 

185,890,000 

1963  ... 

740,800 

17,517,000 

188,658,000 

1964 

..  734,500 

18,020,000 

191,372,000 

1965  ... 

..  728,600 

18,490,000 

193,815,000 

1966  ... 

..  718,400 

18,850,000 

195,923,000 

1967  ... 

e.  725,000 

19,232,000 

197,864,000 

1968 

..  717,300 

19,506,000 

199,870,000 

1969  ... 

..  706,900 

19,817,000 

201,921,000 

1970  ... 

..  715,674 

20,003,000 

204,269,000 

Sources: 

U.S.  population  and  Calif. 

and  S.F.  decennial 

figures:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Censusj  Calif, 

and  S.F.  intercensal  estimates:  Calif.  Dept, 

of  Finance  Census  figures  are  for  April  1; 
intercensal  estimates  are  for  July  1. 


TRENDS  IN  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES 
PER  1,000  POPULATION,  CALENDAR  YEARS 
I960  THROUGH  1969 


Year 

U.S. 

BIRTHS 

Calif. 

I960.  , . . 

. . . 23.6 

23.7 

1961.  . . . 

23.2 

1962  . . . . 

22.1 

1963 . . . . 

21.5 

1964 . . . . 

20.6 

1965 . . . . 

18.9 

1966  . . . . 

17.6 

1967 . . . 

17.2 

1968  . . . . 

17.1 

1969  • • • 

. . . .17.7 

17.8 

DEATHS 


S.F. 

U.S. 

Calif. 

S.F. 

19.9 

9.5 

8.6 

13.3 

19.8 

9.3 

8.3 

13.1 

19.0 

9.5 

8.2 

13.1 

18.5 

9.6 

8.4 

13.3 

17.5 

9.4 

8.3 

12.7 

16.4 

9.4 

8.1 

12.9 

15.2 

9.5 

8.2 

13.2 

15.1 

9.4 

8.0 

12.6 

15.0 

9.6 

8.1 

12.0 

15.9 

9.5 

8.4 

12.8 

Source : S.F.  Dept,  of  Public  Health 
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MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  RECORDED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1944-45  ... 

1953-54  ... 

1962-63  ... 

,..  6,786 

1945-46  ... 

1954-55  ... 

1963-64  ... 

...  7,215 

1946-47  ... 

1955-56  ... 

1964-65  ... 

1947-48  ... 

1956-57  ... 

1965-66  ... 

1948-49  ... 

1957-58  ... 

1966-67  ... 

...  7,793 

1949-50  ... 

...  7,397 

1958-59  ... 

1967-68  ... 

...  7,837 

1950-51  ... 

1959-60  ... 

1968-69  ... 

1951-52  ... 

1960-61  ... 

1969-70  ... 

1952-53  ... 

1961-62  ... 

1970-71  ... 

Source:  S.F.  Recorder 


So«<X«:  Dord  ond  *MOCK)tM,  Surrrj  tor  0»portm*iH  of  City  PVmmng,  1969 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Thousands  Son  Francisco  - Oakland  Metropolitan  Aroa 
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D jfmamjjason  d 

Source : Calif.  Dept,  of  Human 

Resources  Development 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT , SAN 
FRANCISCO  AND  5-COUNTY  METRO  AREA.  1958-1970 


As  of 

Jobs 

July 

S.F. 

1958  

. 466,600 

1959  

. 472,100 

I960  

. 475,900 

1961 

. 476,700 

1962  

. 482,100 

1963 

. 484,300 

1964  

. 491,100 

1965 

. 491,100 

1966  

. 507,400 

1967 

. • 513,000 

1968  

. 524,300 

1969  ....... 

. 534,200 

1970  

. 531,400 

Jobs 

Unemploy- 

ment 

Metro 

Metro 

Area 

Area 

1,039,200 

63,000 

1,083,400 

49,600 

1,096,300 

57,900 

1,106,300 

69,800 

1,137,400 

60,000 

1,160,700 

67,300 

1,192,100 

66,800 

1,221,800 

68,000 

1,281,400 

58,900 

1,312,800 

62,000 

1,366,500 

58,400 

1,410,900 

57,900 

1,409,100 

78,100 

Source : Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT*  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  COUNTIES  OF 
ALAMEDA,  CONTRA  COSTA,  MARIN,  S.F.  AND  SAN  MATEO 


July 

July 

July 

July 

County 

1959 

1964 

1969 

1970 

Alameda  

. 347,400 

381,700 ' 

457,000 

459,700 

Contra  Costa  . . 

« 101,200 

121,400 

154,200 

152,100 

Marin  

31,800 

41,900 

54,900 

54,500 

San  Francisco  . 

,.  472,100 

491,100 

534,200 

531,400 

San  Mateo  

,.  130,900 

156,000 

210,600 

211,400 

TOTAL  EMP.  .. 

, .1,083,400 

1,192,100 

1,410,900 

1,409,100 

TOT.  UNEMPL.. 

49,600 

66,800 

57,900 

78,100 

♦Workers  at  their  county  of  employment. 


Source:  Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES,  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  HEALTH,  SCHOOLS 
AND  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS,  10-YEAR  COMPARISON 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

No.  of  Employments 

1959-60 

1968-69 

Increase 

Increase 

Social  Services  • . 

415 

1,463 

1,048 

253 

Public  Health  ..... 

2,888 

3,684 

796 

28 

Public  Schools  «... 

5.204 

6,625 

1,421 

27 

Sub-Total  

8,507 

11,772 

3,265 

38 

All  Other  Depts.  . , 

..  12,444 

14,766 

2.322 

19 

Total  

..  20,951 

26,538 

5,587 

27 

Wages  and  Salaries: 

Social  Services  • . 

.«$  2,095,728  8 10,402,828 

$ 8,307,100 

396 

Public  Health  .... 

..  13,573,350 

32,278,116 

18,704,766 

138 

Public  Schools  ... 

77.814,541 

41.203,673 

113 

Sub-Total  

..8  52,279,946  8120,495,485 

S 68,215,538 

118 

All  Other  Depts.  . 

..  78,172,957 

140,061,747 

61,888,790 

79 

Total  

..8130,452,903  8260,557,232 

8130,104,329 

100 

Source:  S.F.  Controller’s  Records 
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MONTHLY  EMPLOYMENT  IN  RETAIL  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TRANSACTIONS  IN  S.F.  RETAIL  STORES  AND  OTHER  OUTLETS 


TAXABLE  FOR  SALES  TAX 

PURPOSES  i 

: 1970 

Type  of  Business  Permits 

Taxable 

transactions 

Retail  Stores 

664 

$ 144,261,000 

240.586.000 

32.604.000 

108.200.000 

48.574.000 
248,348,000 

General  merchandise  stores..** 

214 

225 

1,192 

231 

2,510 

Food  stores  «»*»».»•»».«••»»»• 

Packaged  liquor  stores  ••••»•• 

Eating  and  drinking  places.... 

Horae  furnish,  and  appliances.. 
Bldg,  iaatrl.  and  farm  implmts. 

. Auto  dealers  and  auto  supplies 
Service  stations  •••••»»«»»»»« 

466 

222 

206 

485 

1,937 

8,352 

72.959.000 

56.743.000 

134.547.000 

21.646.000 

293.989.000 
$1,382,457,000 

Other  retail  stores  

Retail  Stores  Totals  

All  other  Outlets 

12,077 

$ 876,421,000 

Totals  All  Outlets  

20,429 

$2,258,878,000 

AMOUNTS  OF  TAXABLE  SALES 

Year 

Alameda 

Marin 

San  Francisco 

San  Mateo 

1965  . 

. $1,977,658,000 

s 251,679,000 

$1,960,762,000 

$ 934,895,000 

1966  . 

. 2,063,250,000 

• 257,076,000 

2,047,415,000 

1,003,824,000 

1967  . 

. 2,054,136,000 

269,724,000 

2,096,289,000 

1,036,795,000 

1968  . 

. 2,232,226,000 

311,412,000 

2,208,810,000 

1,159,632,000 

1969  . 

. 2,392,676,000 

338,999,000 

2,281,352,000 

1,265,931,000 

1970  . 

. 2,396,807,000 

347,630,000 

2,258,878,000 

1,279,371,000 

Source ; 

: Calif.  State 

Board  of  Equalization 
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CONVENTION  AND  VISITORS  SPENDING  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1970  AND  1969 


1969 

1970 

Number  of  conventions 

646 

Convention  registrants  

488,884 

Convention  participants  staying  in 
hotels  or  motels  

274,615 

Convention  and  related  expenditures  . 

..$101,438,021 

$108,000,000 

Visitors  and  convention  attendants 
staying  in  San  Francisco  hotels 

or  motels  

1,561,000 

Visitor  and  convention  expenditures  . 

..$262,000,000 

$267,500,000 

Source:  S.F.  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 


AVERAGE  SPENDING  PATTERN  OF  ALL  VISITORS 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO:  1970 


Per  Cent 


Hotel,  motel  accommodations  29*1 

Hotel,  motel  restaurants  . ....i 7»5 

Other  restaurants  18.3 

Retail  stores  15 • 3 

Entertainment  9.8 

Local  transportation  3*6 

Sightseeing  2.5 

Car:  Oil,  gas,  servicing  2.8 

Other 11.1 


100.0 

Source:  S.F.  Convention  & Visitors  Bureau 
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PERSONAL  INCOME 
SAN  FKANCISCO 


PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA,  AND  THE  U.S.,  i960  TO  19o9 


1955  .. 

..  $2,272,000,000 

195?  ... 

..  2,475,200,000 

1958  .. 

..  2,538,600,000 

1959  .. 

..  2,645,900,000 

i960  .. 

. . 2,730,000,000 

1961  .. 

..  2,846,600,000 

1962  .. 

. . 2,974,400,000 

1963  .. 

..  3,095,000,000 

1964  .. 

..  3,286,100,000 

1965  .. 

..  3,450,800,000 

1966  .. 

..  3,689,000,000 

195?  .. 

..  3,934,900,000 

1968  .. 

..  4,244,100,000 

1969  .. 

..  4,540,900,000 

Year  S.F . 


I960 

$4,000 

1961 

4,095 

1962 

4,407 

1963 

4,565 

1964 

4,956 

1965 

5,148 

1966 

5,413 

1967 

5,468 

1S68 

6,063 

1969  • 

6,345 

Calif.  P.S. 

82,709  82,215 

2,791  2,264 

3,001  2,368 

3,136  2,455 

3,133  2,586 

3,253  2,765 

3,451  2,978 

3,631  3,159 

3,916  3,412 

4,209  3.642 


Source:  Calif.  Statistical  Abstract,  1970. 
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SOURCES  OF  INCOME  REPORTED  ON  CALIFORNIA  PERSONAL  INCOME 
TAX  RETURNS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1968  INCOME  YEAR 


Salary 

And  Wanes  Dividends  Interest Other 


Adjusted 
Gross  Income 


$1,860,896,932  $208,828,642  $114,188,821  $473,036,037  $2,656,950,432 


Source:  Calif,  Statistical  Abstract,  1970. 


S.F.  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  DATA,  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS, 
AS  REPORTED  ON  CALIF.  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

(1968  Income  Year) 


NUMBER  OF  RETURNS 


ADJUSTED 
GROSS  IfJCOfC 
(thousands) 


) ADJ.  GROSS  INC. 

Si  UNDER  SI, 000 
000  UNDER  2,000 
000  UNDER  3,000 
000  UNDER  R,  000 
000  UNOER  5,000 


S900 
2,650 
7,266 
70,  <.><5 
671,233 


000  UNDER  6,000 

000  UNDER  7,000 

000  UNDER  8,000 

000  UNDER  9,000 

000  UNDER  10,000 


968,075 

1,S3<*,62<, 

1,719,819 

7,036,989 

2,090,237 


000  UT-iDER  11,000 
000  UNDER  12,000 
000  UNOER  13,000 
000  UNDER  19,000 
000  UNDER  15,000 


2,358.990 
1,992,900 
1,911,551 
1,  790.  325 
1,596,826 


UNDER  20,000 
000  UNDER  25,000 
000  WIDER  50,000 
000  UNDER  100,000 
OOO  AND  OVER 


7,632,217 

9,911,993 

12,227,790 

9,852,863 

13,658.055 


Source:  Calif.  Franchise  Tax  Board  1969  Annual  Report 
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S.F.  INT* 

L.  AIRPORT  PASSENGERS  IN  AND  OUT, 

AIR 

FREIGHT,  15-YEAR  COMPARISON 

Year 

Passengers 

Freight 

Pounds 

1955-56. 

. . . 3,282,444 

66,534,120 

1956^57  . 

. . . 3,684,830 

80,291,729 

1957-58  . 

. . .4,046,524 

79,756,359 

1958-59  . 

. . . 4,275,675 

95,188,494 

1959-60 . 

. . . 5,017,479 

102,903,703 

1960-61  . 

. . . 5,051,650 

109,886,490 

1961-62. 

. . . 5,706,640 

136,989,358 

1962-63  . 

. . . 6,352,389 

150,420,752 

1963-64 

. . . 7,448,244 

190,010,670 

1964-65 

. . . 8,349,365 

281,854,465 

1965-66  . 

. . . 10,089,150 

390,565,093 

1966-67  . 

. . . 11,311,969 

448,379,048 

1967-68  . 

, . . 13,432,197 

503,295,572 

1968-69  . 

. . . 14,301,233 

587,189,214 

1969-70 

. . 14,580,423 

619,277,517 

.^•Source:  S.F.  Airports  Commission 

is 

— COMPARATIVE  PASSENGER 

TOTALS , 

AIRPORTS  IN  S.F.  BAY 

AREA 

1969-70 

% of  Total 

San  Francisco.  ..14,580,423 

79.6 

Oakland  . 

2,142,695 

11*7 

San  Jose 

1,600,210 

8.7 

TOTALS 

18,323,328 

100.0 

DOCUMENTS  FILED  AND  RECORDED 


WITH  S.F. 

RECORDER 

1951-52  .. 

1958-59  

102,641 

1965-66  . * . 

1952-53  .. 

1959-60  ..... 

100,254 

1966-67  ... 

1953-54  .. 

1960-61  

105,460 

1967-68  ... 

1954-55  .. 

1961-62  

112,262 

1968-69  ... 

1955-56  .. 

1962-63  

121,422 

1969-70  ... 

1956-57  .. 

1963-64, 

123,413 

1970-71  ... 

1957-58  .. 

1964-65  ..... 

119,849 

Source:  S.F. 

Recorder 
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ASSESSED  VALUATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1960-61  TO  1969-70 
Improve- 


Year 

Land 

ments 
On  Land 

Personal 

Property 

Exemptions 

Net 

Valuation* 

60-61 

8572,649,025 

$ 800,478,485 

8344,905,237 

$ 82,472,258 

81,435,560,489 

61-62 

377,256,345 

832,824,595 

356,005,674 

83,867,706 

1,482,218,908 

62-63 

380,329,870 

865,137,770 

370,316,465 

85,159,806 

1,530,624,299 

63-64 

384,044,840 

901,753,450 

380,242,354 

86,309,100 

1,579,731,544 

64-65 

392,701,185 

9^6,965,075 

390,208,912 

88,811,298 

1,641,063,874 

65-66 

393,569,640 

988,757,583 

398,260,405 

92,076,143 

1,688,511,485 

66-67 

398,421,265 

1,028,086,589 

431,549,560 

94,537,689 

1,763,519,725 

67-68 

756,032,516 

1,197,225,441 

310,729,112 

96,460,428 

2, 167,526,641 

68-69 

751,675,615 

1,262,436,063 

282,816,323 

101,623,637 

2,195,304,364 

69-70 

760,751,019 

1,310,391,692 

285,303,611 

177,160,352 

2,179,285,970 

70-71 

765,474,543 

1,343,577,000 

301,305,836- 

198,042,214 

2,212,315,165 

*Total  assessed  value  subject  Source : S.F.  Controller's  annual  reports, 

to  ad  valorum  rate. 


RECORDINGS  OF  DEEDS,  DEEDS  OF  TRUST  AND 
MORTGAGES,  10  YEAR  COMPARISON 


Deeds  of  Trust  and 

Fiscal  Year  Deeds  Mortgages 


1960- 61  17,147  19,235 

1961- 62 18,680  22,490 

1962- 63 19,707  24,761 

1963- 64 ..18,379  22,956 

1964- 65 18,390  23,032 

1965- 66 14,877  17,822 

1966- 67 11,210  10,606 

1967- 68 11,863  11,732 

1968- 69 11,962  11,419 

1969- 70 9,038  10,342 


~~~~  -Source : S.F.  Recorder 


SUPERIOR  COURT  PROCEEDINGS 
3- YEAR  COMPARISON 


Civil  Actions  and  Petitions  ... 

Probate  Petitions  

Criminal  Actions  

Juv.  Petns.  (No.  of  Children).. 

Men.  Health  Petitions  

Appeals  to  Superior  Court  ..... 
Marriage  Licenses  Issued  


1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

12,399 

12,420 

13,744 

3,807 

3,997 

4,008 

3,158. 

3,275 

3,403 

3,456 

3,420 

3,272 

8l4 

571 

600 

280 

219 

232 

7,917 

8,505 

7,739 

Source : S.F.  County  Clerk 
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VALUE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND  NON- RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING  PERMITS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Residential: 

$ 21,696,000 

a 14,031,000 

$ 50,247,000 

Alterations/Additions. • 

14,541,000 

17,983,000 

16,978,000 

Sub  Total  • . . . c • . . . » 

$ 36,237,000 

$ 32,014,000 

$ 67,225,000 

Non-Residential : 

Commercial  

$ 93,098,000 

$115,284,000 

$ 93,356,000 

Industrial 

2, 623-,  000 

1,624,000 

- 865,000 

Alterat ions/ Additions. . 

19,357,000 

37,743,000 

42,430,000 

Other 

31,301,000 

21,188,000 

51,468,000 

Sub  Total  .......... 

$146,379,000 

$175,839,000 

$188,119,000 

GRAND  TOTAL 

$182,616,000 

$207,853,000 

$255,344,000 

Source:  Calif.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

NEW  HOUSING  UNITS  AUTHORIZED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS, 
SELECTED  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES 


Year 

State 

Total 

San 

Francisco 

Alameda 

Los 

Angeles 

Marin 

San 

Mateo 

Santa 

Clara 

1962.. 

. 250,558 

5,191 

13,480 

81,015 

3,805 

6,350 

18,880 

1963.. 

. 305,790 

4,224 

14,683 

106,435 

4,603 

9,033 

21,376 

1964.. 

. 261,572 

5,779 

. 12,021 

89,019 

3,212 

7,811 

14,731 

1965.. 

. 180,274 

3,398 

10,762 

52,011 

2,290 

6,691 

10,414 

1966.. 

. 99,436 

1,452 

5,220 

21,037 

1,603 

2,321 

6,709 

1967.. 

. 111,445 

1,270 

5,618 

23,511 

1,102 

2,665 

10,241 

1968 . . 

. 159,747 

1,346 

7,892 

33,851 

1,497 

3,359 

17,563 

1969.. 

. 184,230 

752 

8,521 

41,095 

1,632 

3,099 

18, 604 

1970.. 

. 195,668 

1,771 

• 10,274 

46,549 

1,304 

5,549 

17,715 

Source : 

Calif.  State 

Chamber 

of  Commerce 
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S.F.  MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY  VEHICLE  MILES,  REVENUE  PASSENGERS, 
BASIC  FARE,  REVENUES  AND  DEFICIT;  20- YEAR  COMPARISON 


Fiscal 

Years 

Vehicle 

Miles 

Revenue 

Passengers 

Basic 

Fare 

Revenues 

Deficit 

1949-50 

31,193.768 

187,940,600 

.10 

18,579,307 

none 

1950-51 

20,320,211 

132,536,653 

.10 

18,029,977 

$1,062,032 

1951-52 

29,310,602 

178,056,771 

.10 

18,242,353 

2,384,117 

1952-53 

30,553,894 

160,7?1,196 

.15 

23,491,981 

none 

1953-54 

20,575,474 

153,336,856 

.15 

22,137,625 

none 

1954-55 

28,401,209 

147,599,470 

.15 

21,087,543 

2,932,848 

1955-56 

27,568,380 

143,187,896 

.15 

20,456,021 

3,098,178 

1956-5? 

27,161,362 

142,219,916  - 

.15 

-20,242,262  - 

- 3,495,329 

1957-58 

27,121,738 

140,060,356 

.15 

19,842,118 

3,452,414 

1958-59 

26,386,975 

141,054,108 

.15 

19,818,277 

5,888,802 

1959-60 

26,573,951 

142,094,969 

.15 

19,941,386 

5,339,839 

1960-61 

26,484,031 

141,293,284 

.15 

19,825,870 

5,454,608 

1961-62 

26,371.134 

141,986,118 

.15 

19,899,907 

5,762,319 

1962-63 

26,471,341 

141,407,779 

.15 

19,891.545 

6,279,909 

1963-64 

26,553,556 

142,684,565 

.15 

20,053,627 

6,991,929 

1964-65 

26,388,824 

141,724,908 

.15 

19,904,815 

7,359,122 

1965-66 

26,511.821 

144,457,063 

.15 

20,350,849 

9,252,971 

1966-67 

26,475,742 

147,731,964 

.15 

20,939,359 

9,556,61 7 

1967-68 

26,308,404 

148,700,850 

.15 

21,241,635 

9,610,407 

1968-69 

26,209,899 

146,340,226 

.15 

20,948,402 

17,890,780 

1969-70 

26,013,602 

138,725,567 

.20 

25,360,582 

18,556,268 

Source  : S,F.  Municipal  Railway 


PACIFIC 

COAST  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  SHARES  TRADED, 
VALUE  OF  SHARES  TRADED 

Shares 

Value  of 

— — . Traded 

Shares  Traded 

1957  

s 651,283,776 

1958  

811,866,641 

1959  

1,007,642,363 

883,355,671 

I960  

1961  

1,279,815,968 

1962  

1,097,208,446 

1963 

1,542,442,811 

1964  

1,800,041,760 

1965  

2,179,923,578 

1966  

3,524,017,990 

1967  

4,538,551,442 

1968  

5,242,050,199 

1969  

5,513,669,262 

1970  

Source:  Pacific  Coast 

5,019,252,489 
Stock  Exchange 
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WAGE  AND  SALARY  CIVILIAN  GOVERNMENT  WORKERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA,  COMPARISON  1960-61  AND  1969-70 


Ac  tual 

Estimate 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1960-61 

1969>70e 

Increase 

Increase 

Total  

920,300 

1,448,932 

528,632 

57.4 

Federal 

259,600 

358,550 

98,950 

38.1 

State  & Local  

660,700 

1,090,382 

429,682 

65.0 

City  (includes  S.F.)  . 

119,900 

158,556 

38,656 

32.2 

County • 

106,800 

168,676 

61,876 

57.9 

Education  ............ 

308,300 

591,924 

283,624 

92.0 

Other  State  & Local  • . 

125,100 

171,226 

46,126 

36.9 

•Estimate  based  on  projection  of  data -for  1959-60  through  1967-68. 
Source:  California  Statistical  Abstract,  1969 


OTHER  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 


1950 

I960 

1970 

Commercial  bank  deposits.... 

..  92,560,000,000 

$4, 405, 577, 000 

98,952,359,000 

Sav.  & Loan  Assoc,  assets  .. 

68,484,459 

723,976,000 

6,323,944,000 

Passenger  autos  registered  , 

237,574 

264,723 

288,056 

Autos  per  100  persons  ...... 

..  32.6 

35.6 

40.2 

Total  telephone  stations  » . 

433,134 

546,776 

713,534 

Residential  telephones  .... 

..  243,156 

317,148 

400,204 

Business  telephones  

189,978 

229,628 

313,328 

Gas  customers 

..  238,987 

250,622 

257,582 

Electric  customers  

258,271 

273,284 

288,860 

Water  connections  

146,984 

156,671 

159,784 

Port  freight  (rev.  tons)  .. 

6,232,446 

5,571,888 

3,733,977 

Registered  voters  

429,864 

404,613 

373,032 

Bay  Bridge  veh.  traffic  ... 

..  28,906,652 

39,026,394 

60,886,000 

G.G.  Bridge  veh.  traffic  •• 

9,356.472 

19,325,954 

33,065,816 
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CALIFORNIA  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


'/*  Chang* 


Indicator 

Unit 

Latest 

Period  Period 

1 Period  1 K 

Year-ago 

Period 

From 

Year-ago 

EMPLOYMENT— ESTIMATED  CIVILIAN  (a) 
Total  employment 

1 REVISED  SERIES  p 

Thous.  Marumi)  7,949 

r 

7,931 

8,010 

-0.8 

Unemployment 

Thous. 

" 675 

696 

484 

39.5 

Civilian  labor  force 

Thous. 

" 8,624 

8,627 

8,494 

1.5 

Unemployment  rate" 

Percent 

7.1 

6.7 

5.2 

- 

Employment  by  Major  Classification 

Manufacturing 

Thous. 

" 1,501 

1,506 

1,645 

-8.8 

Trade 

Thous. 

" 1,726 

1,722 

1,699 

1.6 

Services 

Thous. 

" 1,705 

1,697 

1,659 

2.8 

Government 

Thous. 

" 1,460 

1,453 

1,435 

1.7 

Transport.,  commun.  & utilities 

Thous. 

" 474 

473 

472 

0.4 

Construction 

Thous. 

" 345 

342 

364 

-5.2 

Finance,  insurance  & real  estate 

Thous. 

" 437 

435 

425 

2.8 

Agriculture — forestry — fisheries 

Thous. 

" 271 

272 

278 

. _-2.5 

Mineral  extraction 

Thous. 

" 30 

31 

33 

-9.1 

Durable  Manufacturing  Totalf 

Thous. 

" 958.1 

969.2 

1,088.5 

-12.0 

Transportation  equipment 

Thous. 

" 206.1 

213.0 

237.6 

-13.3 

Electrical  machinery  & equipment 

Thous. 

" 212.2 

213.5 

248.1 

-14.5 

Machinery  except  electrical 

Thous. 

" 131.4 

131.8 

148.3 

-11.4 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Thous. 

" 102.1 

105.7 

116.8 

-12.6 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

Thous. 

" 59.5 

60.2 

73.6 

-19.2 

Primary  metals 

Thous. 

" 55.0 

54.5 

61.1 

-10.0 

Lumber 

Thous. 

" 43.1 

41.5 

44.0 

-2.0 

Nondurable  Manufacturing  Totalf 

Thous. 

" 497.9 

491.5 

510.6 

-2.5 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Thous. 

" 156.7 

151.5 

160.0 

-2.1 

Printing  and  publishing 

Thous. 

" 92.0 

91.4 

93.0 

-1.1 

Apparel 

Thous. 

" 73.5 

73.3 

75.2 

-2.3 

Chemicals 

Thous. 

" 53.4 

53.0 

56.0 

-4.6 

Production  worker  man  hours,  mfg. 

Mil.  hrs. 

Feb.(tw)  36.0 

36.6 

40.4 

-10.9 

Average  work  week,  manufacturing 

Hours 

" J 38.6 

39.2 

29.8 

-3.0 

CONSTRUCTION— BUILDING  PERMITS  (b) 

Residential  and  non-residential 

Mil.  dol. 

Feb  .(i Ml)  401.2 

338.1 

332.6 

20.6 

Residential  only 

MU.  dol. 

" 264.1 

174.1 

145.3 

81.8 

Dwelling  units 

Number 

" 15,272 

10,596 

8,824 

73.1 

BUSINESS  ACTIVITY,  CALIFORNIA 

Personal  income  (c)  # 

MU.  dol. 

3Q70  89,787 

88,786 

84,380 

6.4 

Bank  debits  (d)  ** 

MU.  dol. 

Feb. 7/  91,762 

88,449 

80,768 

13.6 

New  passenger  car  registrations  (e) 

Number 

" 69,784 

72,578 

57,960 

20.4 

Cash  farm  marketings  (f ) 

Mil.  dol. 

Jan.  7/  296.8 

374.0 

294.1 

0.9 

Loans  outstanding,  S & L assns.  (g) 

MU.  dol. 

Feb. 7/  28,605 

28,403 

26,846 

6.6 

Total  savings,  S & L assns.  (g) 

MU.  dol. 

" 25,940 

25,490 

23,439 

10.7 

12th  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  (d) 

Loans,  total,  adjusted 

Mil.  dol. 

3/17/71  39,195 

39,076 

36,846 

6 . 4 

Loans,  real  estate 

Mil.  dol. 

" 11,273 

11,258 

11,155 

1.6 

Loans,  agricultural 

Mil.  dol. 

" 1,345 

1,337 

1,366 

-1.5 

Loans,  commercial  and  industrial 

MU.  dol. 

" 15,417 

15,185 

14,111 

9.3 

Loans,  other  (consumer) 

Mil.  dol. 

" 5,698 

5,695 

5,540 

2.9 

Time  deposits,  ind.,  part.,  corp. 

Mil.  dol. 

" 30,086 

29,804 

23,892 

25.9 

Demand  deposits,  ind.,  part.,  corp. 

Mil.  dol. 

" 19,421 

19,217 

18,309 

6.1 

Sources:  (a)  Dept,  of  Industrial  Relations,  Div.  of  Labor  Statistics 

and  Research  and  State  Dept,  of  Emph 

lyment;  (b)  based  on  per- 

mil  issuing  jurisdictions  which  represent  90^ 

of  all  permits  issued  in  California;  (t 

:)  State  D< 

:e;  (d)  Fed. 

Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco;  (e)  State  Dept,  of  Mot< 

>r  Vehicles;  (f)  U.  S.  Agri 

. Marketing  Service;  (g)  California 

Savings  & Loan  League;  tSalary  and  wage  workers  on!) 

r;  'Seasonally  adjusted; 

’Seasonally  adjusted  e 

xcepl  Sacra- 

mento  and  Vallejo-Napa  SMA's;  ^Seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rate.  p=preliminary 

r=revised 

Compiled  by  the 

Calif,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dept,  of  Economic  Development  and  Research* 
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U.  S.  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


After  displaying  stability  in  late  1970  wholesale  prices 
rose  sharply  in  January. 


With  tax  receipts  down  and  expenditures  up  the  Federal 
Government  budget  deficit  increased  in  the  latest  quarter. 


An  advanco  in  residential  construction  was  more  than 
offset  by  reduced  business  investment  in  the  latest  quarter. 


Corporate  profits  after  taxes  declined  to  the  lowest 
rate  in  six  years. 


The  operating  rate  of  manufacturers  slipped  to  the  Reductions  in  farm  ond  dividend  income  have  slowed 
lowest  level  in  12%  years.  growth  in  personal  income  in  recent  months. 


Above  charts  compiled  by  Research  Division*  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago.  Published  in  News  Front,  1971 
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289  CITY  HALL 
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CALIFORNIA  94102 


Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
235  City  Hall 
San  Francisco,  California 

Gentlemen : 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  report  on  revenue  and  taxation  matters  as 
required  under  Administrative  Code  Chapter  10A.  The  ordinance  calls  for  a 
recommended  revenue  and  taxation  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  I 
have  undertaken  in  this  letter  of  transmittal.  My  recommendations  rely  heavily 
on  the  accompanying  study,  a companion  requirement  of  the  ordinance.  At  my 
request,  the  study  was  made  by  Virgil  L.  Elliott,  Director  of  Finance  and  Records. 

The  basic  purpose  behind  this  report  when  first  contemplated  was  to  point 
up  the  unduly  heavy  proportion  that  property  taxes  bear  to  other  revenues  in 
relation  to  total  City  and  County  revenues.  I am  gratified  that  significant  new 
sources  have  been  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  affording  a measure  of  relief 
to  the  property  taxpayer,  even  though  overall  revenue  requirements  have  steadily 
increased.  Had  it  not  been  for  enactment  of  the  business  and  employers'  payroll 
tax,  the  utility  users'  tax,  and  other  new  tax  sources,  the  property  taxpayer’s 
plight  today  would  have  been  much  more  serious. 

Even,  now,  the  property  taxpayer's  share  of  total  City  and  County  revenue 
is  excessive.  It  was  47.1  per  cent  for  fiscal  ±970-71,  as  shown  by  the 
Controller's  statement  of  revenues.  Two  years  ago  I recommended  that  the  ratio  — 
then  50  per  cent,  be  reduced  over  a two  to  three  year  period  to  35  per  cent. 

The  decrease  has  averaged  V/z  per  cent  per  year  since  then,  which  is  too  slow. 

Substantial  revenue  could  result  from  a service  or  use  charge  to  cover  services 
provided  by  the  City  and  County  to  both  residents  and  non-residents  who  are  employed 
here.  Such  a charge  would  relate  to  job  earnings  and  therefore  could  be  levied  as 
a percentage  of  employees’  paychecks.  Proceeds  from  this  levy  could  be  earmarked 
to  reimburse  the  City  and  County  for  services  furnished  to  persons  who  work  here; 
for  example,  a portion  of  the  Municipal  Railway  deficit  is  directly  related  to  the 
extra  cost  of  providing  added  peak  hour  transit  service. 


Based  on  data  in  the  attached  Revenue  and  Taxation  report,  a 1%  earnings  ser- 
vice charge  on  residents  and  commuters  working  in  San  Francisco  would  produce 
$35*000,000.  And  based  on  the  Controller's  statement  of  revenues  for  the  City 
and  County,  an  additional  $35, 000, COO  yield  would  have  amounted  to  6.15  per  cent 
of  the  1970-71  total  revenues,  and  would  have  reduced  the  property  tax  require- 
ment correspondingly.  The  effect  would  have  been  to  cut  the  1970-71  property 
tax  rate  by  $1.64  per  $100  assessed  valuation. 

Following  is  a table  recommending  a 1%  earnings  service  charge  for 
fiscal  1972-73*  The  two  columns  of  figures  on  the  left  show  the  proportionate 
share  each  major  revenue  category  bore  to  total  revenues  for  1969-70  and  1970-71. 
The  third  column  from  the  left  consists  of  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 


The  righthand  column  contains 

estimated 

ratios  for 

next  fiscal 

year. 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimate 

Recommended 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Taxes 

Property  tax  

49.23# 

47.10# 

45.40# 

37.51# 

Sales  tax  

4.71 

4.16 

4.13 

4.45 

Bus.,  empl'r  payroll  tax.. 

1.56 

2.77 

3.14 

3.65 

Sewer  service  charge. 

— 

— 

0.70 

2.37 

Earnings  service  charge... 

— 

— 

— 

6.15 

Hotel  room  tax 

0.77 

0.71 

0.72 

0.73 

Utility  users  tax  

— 

0.96 

1.37 

1.46 

Parking  tax  

— 

0.69 

1.20 

0.40 

Other  taxes,  licenses  .... 

0.36 

0.35 

0.40 

0.41 

. Total  (Taxes)  ....*.• 

56.65# 

56.76# 

57.06# 

57.13# 

Other  Sources 

Court  Fines 

1.10# 

1.31# 

1.31# 

1.40# 

Dept . revenues  

9*22 

8.06 

7.06 

6.50 

Interest  earned  

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.34 

Prop,  tax  relief  

1.69 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

Shared  State  taxes  

4.60 

4.24 

4.24 

4.24 

State  & Fed.  grants  

23*95 

25.10 

25.80 

26.10 

Misc 

0.39 

0.42 

0.4  2 

0.42 

Total  (Other  Sources) 

43.35# 

43.24# 

43.94# 

42.87# 

TOTAL  (ALL  SOURCES).. 

100.00# 

100.00# 

100.00# 

100.00# 

As  possible  new  supplemental  tax  sources,  consideration  might  be  given  to  an 
airport  use  or  service  charge  of  $1.00  for  each  enplaning  passenger,  estimated 
yield  of  $7,136,149  annually,  and/or  a 1 cent  per  bottle  tax  on  soft  drinks, 
possible  yield:  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  per  year.  Together,  these  two  new  sources 

represent  a property  tax  offset  of  about  44  cents  in  the  rate.  These  two  new 
possible  revenue  sources  are  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  attached  report. 


ii 


The  continued  heavy  reliance  on  property  taxes  perpetuates  the  discrimi- 
nation against  one  type  of  taxpayer  and  against  one  kind  of  wealth,  with  little 
consideration  being  given  for  hardship  or  ability  to  pay.  I strongly  urge 
working  toward  a goal  of  reducing  the  property  tax  ratio  to  about  one-third  of 
total  revenues.  Such  a significant  reduction  in  the  property  tax  ratio  might 
eliminate  the  dependance  on  certain  of  the  so-called  nuisance  taxes;  for 
example:  the  regressive  utilities  users* tax. 

My  recommended  revenue  program  for  next  fiscal  year  represents  my  personal 
conclusion,  based  upon  my  own  knowledge  of  the  City  and  County’s  fiscal  needs 
and,  of  course,  upon  the  data  presented  in  the  attached  Revenue  and  Taxation 
Report.  I respectfully  urge  members  of  your  Honorable  Board  to  seriously  consider 
the  advantages  of  an  earnings  service  charge  to  be  levied  as  a percent  of  salaries 
and  wages  received  by  persons  working  in  San  Francisco,  the  charge  being  assessed 
to  reimburse  the  municipality  for  services  provided  to  those  who  work  here. 

Finally,  I hope  the  attached  report  will  prove  useful  as  a reference  on 
revenue  and  taxation  matters. 


Officer 
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1969  ORDINANCE  WHICH  PROVIDES  FOR 
S.F.  REVENUE  AND  TAXATION  REPORT 


iv 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 
REPORT  — 1972 


FOREWORD 


This  report  had  its  origin  in  a June  i960  letter  to  tne  Finance  Committee 
of  tne  Board  of  Supervisors  which  compared  San  Francisco's  revenue  sources  with 
other  major  cities  in  the  Nation,  and  whicn  showed  that  our  city  led  most  others 
in  the  percentage  of  property  tax  revenue  to  total  general  revenue.  That  letter 
pointed  out  that  many  cities  had  reduced  the  property  tax  burden  through  business 
taxes  and/or  local  income  taxes. 

The  I960  letter  also  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  ordinance 
designate  a function  whereby  the  Board  1.)  could  be  advised  periodically  on 
revenue  and  taxation  matters  in  this  and  other  governmental  jurisdictions  and 
2.)  could  receive  recommendations  for  a balanced  revenue  program.  In  1965  a 
sample  tax  report  was  submitted  to  the  Supervisors,  along  with  a proposed 
ordinance  to  provide  for  such  a report  on  an  annual  basis.  The  sample  report 
contained  a recommended  revenue  program  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  in  the  form  of 
ratios  that  each  major  revenue  source  should  bear  to  total  City  and  County  revenues. 
It  also  proposed  that  the  property  taxpayers*  burden  be  lightened  through  enact- 
ment of  a local  cigarette  tax,  a sewer  service  charge  and  a business  tax,  and  by 
increasing  the  hotel  room  tax  rate. 
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(Foreword) 


Then  followed  the  A.D«  Little  Tax  Study  (July,  196?),  and  finally  in  1969  an 
ordinance  was  adopted  specifying  that  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  should  be 
responsible  for  an  annual  study,  analysis  and  compilation  of  revenue  and  taxation 
data  and  for  recommending  a revenue  formula  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Counting 
the  1965  "sample"  report  as  No.  1,  this  is  the  fourth  report  in  the  series. 

Statistical  data  in  this  report  was  compiled  from  reports  of  the  San 
Francisco  Controller,  other  governmental  agencies,  and  various  other  sources.  The 
San  Francisco  Controller's  statements  of  revenue  and  expenditures  are  used  as  the 
basic  reference  for  indicating  how  the  separate  major  revenue  and  expenditure 
categories  relate  to  total  City  and  County  revenues  and  expenditures.  The 
Controller’s  statements  consolidate  revenues  and  expenditures  for  City  and  County 
government,  for  the  2 S.F.  school  districts,  and  for  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 
Control  District.  They  do  not  show  San  Francisco  property  tax  revenues  collected 
for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  or  for  the  Embarcadero  BART  station. 
Likewise,  they  do  not  list  revenues  for  the  self-supporting  utilities;  however 
sufficient  revenues  are  included  to  offset  the  Municipal  Railway  deficit. 

One  of  the  principal  concepts  stressed  in  this  and  previous  reports  has 
been  the  "package"  (as  opposed  to  the  "piecemeal")  approach  to  City  and  County 
revenue  planning;  that  is  to  say,  simultaneous  evaluation  of  all  potential 
revenue  sources,  weighing  each  source  against  the  others,  and  considering  what 
would  be  the  fair  share  contribution  of  each  to  total  revenues. 

Another  main  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  a statistical  abstract  of 
data  cm  revenues  and  taxation  that  can  serve  as  a reference  handbook  for  those 
having  the  responsibility  for,  and  for  others  having  an  interest  in,  the  funding 
of  the  City  and  County  budget.  Not  that  such  data  wouldn't  be  obtainable  other- 
wise, but  rather  that  such  data  has  been  located,  evaluated,  consolidated,  con- 
centrated and  organized  into  a reference  manual, 

VIRGIL  L.  ELLIOTT 
Director  of  Finance  and  Records 
May  15,  1972 
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REVENUES 


The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  receives  revenues  from  taxes , fees, 
service  charges,  fines,  penalties,  rentals,  interest,  and  subventions.  About  two- 
thirds  of  total  revenues  comes  from  taxes,  both  locally  imposed  and  shared  State 
taxes.  The  remainder  is  derived  from  State  and  Federal  grants-in-aid,  depart- 
mental revenues,  interest,  court  fines,  and  miscellaneous. 

Fast  cn  the  heels  of  expenditures,  San  Francisco’s  revenues  have  continued 
on  the  upward  march.  They  climbed  165  per  cent  in  the  10  years  between  1960-61 
and  1970-71.  The  rise  was  377$  over  the  past  20  years. 


Cities  and  Counties  throughout  the  State  and  Nation  have  experienced  a 


similar  revenue  expansion  over  the  past  two  decades.  In  other  jurisdictions,  as 


10- YEAR  COMPARISON  REVENUES  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  AND 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY 


Revenue 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Dollar 

Per  Cent 

Category 

1960-61 

1970-71 

Increase 

Increase 

Property  Tax  

121,137,096 

267,921,106 

146,784,010 

121.2 

Sales,  Use  Tax  ...... 

16,9^5,791 

23,636,370 

6,690,579 

39.5 

Bus.  & Bnplyr.  P/R  Tax 

— 

15,796,748 

15,796,748 

100.0 

Hotel  Room  Tax 

— 

4,042,356 

4,042,356 

100.0 

Utility  Users'  Tax  .. 

— 

5,587,106 

5,587,106 

100.0 

Parking  Tax  

~ 

3,915,034 

3,915,034 

100.0 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses 

1,225,175 

2,015,121 

790,546 

64.5 

Court  Fines  

3,551,792 

7,442,112 

3,890,320 

109.5 

Dept.  Revenues  ...... 

11,971,527 

45,837,303 

33,865,776 

282.9 

Interest  Earned  ..... 

2,771,309 

12,739,476 

9,968,167 

359.7 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  .... 

— 

10,608,206 

10,608,206 

100.0 

Shared  State  Taxes  .. 

12,948,284 

24,104,717 

11,156,433 

86.2 

State,  Fed.  Grants  .. 

42,923,751 

142,747,112 

99,823,361 

232.6 

Misc . 

1,246,862 

2,408,603 

1,161,741 

93.2 

TOTAL  

214,721,587 

568,801,970 

354,080,383 

164.9 

Source ; Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues,  annual  reports 
of  S.F.  Controller 
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(Revenues) 

RATIO  THAT  MAJOR  REVENUE  CATEGORIES  BEAR  TO  TOTAL 
REVENUES , CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  S.F. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  20-YR.  COMPARISON 


1950-51 

1960-61 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Property  Tax  ...... 

56.42 

49.23 

47.10 

Sales,  Use  Tax  .... 

4.24 

7.89 

4.71 

4.16 

Bus.  & Employer  Payroll  Tax 

— 

1.58 

2.77 

Hotel  Room  Tax  . . . . 

— 

0.77 

0.71 

Utility  Users’  Tax 

— 

— 

0.98 

Parking  Tax  ....... 

— 

— 

0.69 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  ..  1.31 

0.57 

0.36 

0.35 

Court  Fines  

1.65 

1.10 

1.31 

Dept.  Revenues  .... 

. 5.46 

5.57 

9.22 

8.06 

Interest  Earned  . . , 

1.29 

2.40 

2.24 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  «, 



— 

1.69 

1.87 

Shared  State  Taxes 

6.03 

4.60 

4.24 

State,  Fed.  Grants 

21.95 

20.00 

23.95 

25.10 

Misc.  

0.58 

0.39 

0.42 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source : 

Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues, 

annual 

reports  of  S.F. 

Controller 

well  as  San  Francisco,  there  has  been  a trend  toward  lessening  of  the  proportion 
that  property  taxes  contribute  toward  total  revenues,  and  a corresponding  increase 
in  State  and  Federal  subventions.  Several  major  cities  have  discovered  that  a 
municipal  income  tax  can  be  a welcome  source  of  significant  local  revenue. 

An  analysis  of  governmental  revenues  in  San  Francisco  requires  some  delinea- 
tion of  terms.  This  report  frequently  refers  to  the  statements  of  revenue  and 
statements  of  expenditures  that  have  appeared  in  annual  reports  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Controller.  These  statements  include  funds  for  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  and  the  San  Francisco  Community  College  District.  The  budgets  for  the 
school  districts,  when  approved  by  their  boards,  are  consolidated  with  the  annual 
budget  of  the  consolidated  City  and  County  government.  The  pro-rata  cost  to  San 
Franciscans  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  likewise  is  included  in  City  and 
County  financial  statements.  However,  not  so  included  are  San  Francisco  contri- 
butions, all  in  the  form  of  property  taxes,  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
and  the  Embarcadero  (Market-Davis ) BART  subway  station  (Area  S-l). 
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PER  CAPITA  REVENUES  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY  FOR  S.F. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY, INCLUSIVE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Property  Tax  

$293.82 

$347.99 

$380.95 

Sales,  Use  Tax  

32.17 

33.30 

33.61 

Bus.  & Ecployer  Payroll  Tax.. 

7.23 

11.15 

22.46 

Hotel  Room  Tax  

5.10 

5.45 

5.75 

Utility  Users'  Tax  

— 

— 

7.94 

Parking  Tax 

— 

— 

5.57 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  

2.51 

2.57 

2.86 

Court  Fines  

6.82 

7.76 

10.58 

Dept.  Revenues 

59.11 

65.18 

65.17 

Interest  Earned  

13.82 

16.95 

18.11 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  

__ 

11.95 

15.08 

Shared  State  Taxes  

32.28 

32.51 

34.29 

State,  Fed.  Grants  

131.22 

169.26 

202.97 

Misc . 

4.46 

2.74 

3.42 

TOTAL 

$588.54 

$706.81 

$808.76 

Source ? Compiled  from  S.F.  Controller’s  reports.  Population 
figures  used  for  computing  per  capita  for  1968-69 
on  July  1,  1968  estimate  of  717,300  by  State  Dept, 
of  Finance,  for  1969-70  on  April  1,  1970  count  of 
715i67*+  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  for  1970-71 
on  July  1,  1971  estimate  of  703,300  by  State  Dept, 
of  Finance. 


THE  PROPERTY  TAX  DOLLAR  STRETCHES  A LONG  WAY 


In  1970-71 » calculated  on  a per  capita  basis,  each  San  Franciscan 
paid  $236  in  property  taxes  as  his  share  of  general  City  and  County 
governmental  expense  (exclusive  of  costs  to  operate  the  public  schools 
and  special  districts  such  as  B.A.R.T.).  Ref:  See  table  on  Pg.  28. 

Among  the  services  that  Mr.  Citizen  "bought"  with  this  $236  was 
12  months’  police  and  fire  protection.  If  he  could  have  acquired  such 
protection  privately,  the  price  might  have  been  as  much,  if  not  higher. 

But  Mr.  Citizen,  with  his  $236  property  tax  payment,  also  purchased 
a year's  use  of  city  parks,  playgrounds,  city  streets  and  public 
libraries.  And  he  guaranteed  himself  of  services  such  as  sewage  dis- 
posal and,  when  needed,  of  emergency  hospital  care.  Also,  if  things 
took  a turn  for  the  worse,  he  could  obtain  health  or  welfare  assistance. 

Despite  the  angry  remarks  oft  directed  toward  this  form  of  taxation, 
what  the  San  Francisco  property  tax  dollar  will  buy  may  just  be  the 
bargain  of  the  year. 
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STATE  AND  FEDERAL  SUBVENTIONS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL 
REVENUES  OF  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  S.F. 
PU3LIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Shared 

State  and 

State 

Federal 

Taxes 

Grants-Aid 

1949-50  

16.9# 

1954-55  

8.6% 

21.0% 

1959-60  

20.2% 

1964-65  

23.6% 

1969-70  

23. 9* 

1970-71  

25.1% 

♦Includes  property  tax  relief  payments. 

Source:  S.F.  Controller 


♦REVENUES  FROM  LOCAL  SOURCES  AND  SUBVENTIONS, 
1949-50  THROUGH  1970-71 


From 

From  State 

Fiscal 

Local 

and  Federal 

Total 

Year 

Sources 

Governments 

Revenues 

19^9-50 

S 75,790,638 

$ 27,449,093 

5103,239,731 

1950-51 

82,780,836 

36,497,258 

119,278,094 

1951-52 

86,869,930 

38,932,329 

125,802,259 

1952-55 

87,098,395 

39,508,407 

126,606,802 

1953-5*+ 

94,464,095 

42,687,117 

137,151,212 

195*+-55 

103,011,345 

43,275,125 

146,286,470 

1955-56 

109,747,730 

45,060,043 

154,807,773 

1956-57 

119,155,447 

46,695,346 

165,850,793 

1957-58 

127,932,437 

50,802,288 

178,734,725 

1958-59 

136,126,510 

53,611,660 

189,738,170 

1959-60 

146,963,230 

55,449,159 

202,412,389 

1960-61 

158,849,552 

55,872,035 

214,721,587 

1961-62 

166,382,038 

59,213,062 

225,595,100 

1962-63 

188,437,20 2 

68,332,085 

256,769,287 

1963-64 

190,345,221 

75,154,368 

265,499,539 

1964-65 

200,824,391 

84,700,189 

285,524,580 

1965-66 

223,843,920 

91,526,303 

315,370,223 

1966-67 

260,545,156 

88,852,761 

349,397,917 

1967-68 

266,279,701 

104,016,296 

370,295,997 

1968-69 

304,882,376 

117,278,579 

422,160,955 

1969-70 

352,888,766 

152,955,399 

505,844,165 

1970-71 

391,341,935 

177,460,035 

568,601,970 

♦Includes  revenues  for  S.F.  public  school  districts,  for  support 
(deficits)  of  public  service  enterprises,  and  for  bond  interest 
and  redemption;  excludes  property  taxes  collected  for  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District  and  area  E-l. 

Source:  S.F.  Controller 
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GENERAL  CITY  AND  COUNTY  REVENUES,  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS : 1970-71 
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STATE  TAXES  SHARED  WITH  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1939-60  , 1969-70 


Gas  Tax  . $ 4,664,392 

Auto  Registrations  ..  454,649 

Auto  Licenses  8,190,759 

Liquor  Licenses  1,271,137 


uagare 

Otner 


§14,580,937 


§ 9,218,070 

9,217,919 

966,742 

3,863,042 


$23,265,773 


Source:  S.F.  Controller 


1970-71 


$ 9,214,917 

9,^92,389 
1,433,713 
3,922,270 
41  >28 

$24,104,717 


REVENUES  * , ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES, 
COMPARISON,  1960-61  AND  1970-71 


1960-61  1970-71 


Amount  Per  Cent 

Increase  Increase 


All  Calif.  Cities  ..$1,029,302,417  $2,524,319,546 

All  Calif .Counties. . 1,347,054,221  4,560,559,219 


$1,495,017,129 

3,213,504,998 


145.2 

238.6 


- TOTAL 


$2 , 376 , 356 ,638  $7 , 084 , 878 , 765 


$4,708,522,127 


198.1 


*City  data  includes  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  all  data 
is  exclusive  of  public  service  enterprises  and  bond  funds. 

Source : Calif.  State  Controller 


FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS 
IN  CALIFORNIA:  20- YEAR  COMPARISON 

(In  thousands) 


Federal 
State  . 
Local  ., 


1950-51 

$3,558,227 

1,116,063 

869,460 


1960-61 


$ 8,486,217 
2,489,916 
2,521,870 


1969-70 


$18,596,235 

5,851,911 

5,789,464 


1970-71 


$17,629,909 

5,979,962 

6,556,000 


TOTAL 


$5,543,750  $13,498,003  $30,237,610 


$30,165,869 


Source:  Calif.  State  ooard  of  Equalization 
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GENERAL  CITY  REVENUES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
5 OTHER  CALIFORNIA  CITIES,  1970-71 


SAN 

FRANC  I SCO 


LOS 


ANGELES 


SACRAMENTO 


SAN  JOSE  SAN  0 1 ECO 


TAXES— PROPERTY 

CURRENT  YEAR  — SECURED *22,322,108 

CURRENT  YEAS — UNSECURED 3,555,997 

PP.H3*  YEARS 320,098 

OTHER  PROPERTY  TAXES 91,323 

INTEREST  £ PENALTIES 88,898 


*198,315,295 


*151  , 


026,589 
191, 556 
766, 32T 
199,552 
638,170 


672,973 

557,  l»29 
11,653 
27,971 


*18,095,689 
1,650, 109 
375,207 
90,205 
39,132 


*29,659,812 

3,395,206 

292,60) 

38,538 

99,582 


TAXES— OTHER 

SALES  L USE  TAXES 

TRANSIENT  LODGING  TAXES 

FRANCHISES 

BUSINESS  LICENSE  TAXES 

PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAXES  — 
OThES.  NON-PROPERTY  TAXES — 


9,975,867 
910,313 
705,965 
1,005,692 
102, 9e7 
3,730,098 


23,636, 370 
9,092, 356 
69  3,  198 
16,930,923 
507,000 
9,726,999 


LICENSES  ANO  PERMITS 

ANIMAL  LICENSES 

BICtClE  LICENSES 

CONSTRUCTION  PERMITS — 

STREET  ANO  CURB  PERMITS . 

OTHER  LICENSES  ANO  PERHITS 


62,  170 
7,770 
956,570 
982,782 
5,899 
19,615 


108,367 
1,580 
1,198,738 
11309, 159 
99,735 
76,893 


FINES  ANO  PENALTIES 

VEHICLE  COSE  FINES 

OTHER  fines 

OTHER  PENALTIES 


1.581,803 

715,671 

11,329 


5,929.558 

1,967,795 

19,693 


FROM  USE  OF  MONEY  £ PROPERTY 

investment  earnings 9,899,995 

RENTS  ANO  CONCESSIONS 9.719.132 

ROYALTIES 

OTHE* 


12. 


739,976 

670,990 


FROM  OTHER  AGENCIES 

ALCOHOLIC  cEv.  FEES  -ST 935,039 

VEHICLE  IN  LIEU  TAXES  -ST-  2,720,128 

GASOLINE  TAXES  -ST 3,151,906 

HOMEOWNERS  TAX  RELIEF  -ST-  979,958 

BUSINESS  INV  TAX  REL1EF-ST  633,699 

TRAILER  IN  LIEU  TAXES  -ST-  10,969 

CIGARETTE  TAXES  -ST 1,527,063 

OTHER  STATE  GRANTS 910,930 

COUNTY  GRANT  OF  GAS.  TAX — 969,527 

OTHER  COUNTY  GRANTS 

FEDERAL  GRANTS 8,219,361 

OTHER  TAXES  IN  LIEU 160,015 

CURRENT  SERVICE  CHARGES 

ZONING  FEES 8,953 

SUBDIVISION  FEES 303 

SALE  OF  MAPS,  ETC. 5,550 

OTHER  F I L I NO  FEES ~ 7,160 

SPECIAL  POLICE  SERVICES 78,656 

SPECIAL  FIP.E  SERVICES 9,585 

PLAN  CHECKING  FEES 

ANIMAL  SHELTER  FEES 23.699 

ENGINEERING  FEES 19,770 

street  and  curb  repairs — 

LOCAL  ASSESSMENTS 

LOT  CLEANING 128.819 

SEWER  SERVICE 1,862,019 

REFUSE  COLLECTION 


SALE  OF  REFUSE 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

FIRST  AIO  ANO  AMBULANCE 

health  inspection  fees 


LIBRARY  fines  ANO  FEES 27,636 

PARAS  AND  P.CCP.LAT  ION— — — 866, 907 

OTHER.  SERVICE  CHARGES 220,589 

OTHER  REVENUE 

SALE  OF  PROPERTY 80,612 

SC W£*  CONNECTION  FEES- 

CONTRIBUTION  FROH- 

C1TY  OWNED  ENTERPRISES 575,790 

NON-GOVT.  SOURCES 319,539 

OTHER  REVENUE 1,822 


1,933,713 
9.562, 155 
9,215,917 
9,333,755 
2,125,963 
20,156 
3.922,  270 
52,116,759 


58,965,007 

285,566 


150 

80,998 

11,555 


27,685 

32.209 


212,693 


165,817 
122,969 
3,960,602 
39,576, 198 


268,699 

21,789,325 

159,956 

225,071 


66,029,518 
3,551,913 
2,275,977 
56, 106,635 
883,622 
26,130,966 


1,101, 976 
29, 297 
9,172,  155 
1,121,553 
2,905. 812 
2,535,590 


12,566,633 

6,900,576 

802 


6,958,812 

305.036 

115,266 

859,953 

53.916 

2,256,791 


112,515 
1,116 
515,338 
1 , 196,266 
620 
20,309 


516,973 

265,325 

7,192 


356,822 

199,816 

91,975 


2,215 

21,208 

25,577 

5,852 


252,536 

1,907.939 

2,909,056 

813,352 

366,675 

36,225 

1.073.321 

395,708 


3.807 

5,952 

3,310 


5,310 


1.129 

55.977 

31,905 

7.836 


2,555,971 


653,819  35,337 

57,056  


8,750,730 
236,519 
897,623 
656,361 
195,125 
6, 500,07  5 


9, £67 
700,055 
235,987 


21.168 


1,025.231 

237,365 

90,905 


2,881,699 

267,550 


19,783,998 

1,792,136 

1.908,182 

1.136.552 

316,757 


182,237 

16,733 

2,051,191 

953.565 

250.566 


2,662,710 

1,007,957 


3,821,293 

350,692 


265,782 
3,515,990 
3,922, 122 
931.068 
357,979 
t 91,231 
1,601,768 
572,799 


558,998 

5,360,936 

5.612,072 

1.166,993 

932,590 

72,526 

2,589,963 

1,729,958 


325,618  

16,637,973  5.832,087 


166,680 


79,717 

3.507 

18,873 


50,076  

10,923 

631.231  1,869,917 

88,127  

136,103 

8,252,216  

293,657  25.927 


113,625 

56,727  

65.272  129,570 

995,157  2,768.571 

229,109  3,192,786 


169,735 

1,298,519 

737,000 

699,553 

1,918,378 


1,637,216 


1,189,992 

809,965 

826,035 


TOTAL  REVENUES* 


*79,077,061  *597,992,991  (510,932,580 


*39.969,882 


*95  i 


r 382 


Source:  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions, 

Cities  of  California,  1970-71*  State  Controller 
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(Revenues) 


GENERAL  REVENUE,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 
AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL 


Tnxcs 

General  Property  Tnxca 

Sales  and  Use  Taxes 

Transient  Lodging  Taxes 

Franchise  Taxes  

Business  License  Tnxcs 

Property  Transfer  Taxes 

Other  Non-Property  Tnxcs  

Licenses  and  Permits 

Fines  and  Penalties 

Use  of  Money  and  Property 

From  Other  Agencies 

Current  Service  Charges 

Other  Revenue 

Sale  of  Property 

From  City-Owned  Enterprises  — 
From  Non-Governmental  Sources 
Other  


19G9-70 


30.S3 

16.30 


~ 2.12 


2.70 

‘1.7S 

21.85 

9.08 

.54 

3.41 

.23 

1.23 


1970-71 

29.91 

14.73 

.87 

.93 

3.93 


3-10 

1.87 

4.01 

22.97 

0.24 

.35 

3.12 

.30 

.93 


Total 


100.00  100.00 


Source : State  Controller’s  reports. 


GENERAL  REVENUE,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES 
AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL 


Taxes 

General  Property 

Sales  

Franchise  

Other  

Licenses  ant!  Permits 

Fines,  Forfeits  and  Penalties 

From  Use  of  Money  and  Property 
From  Other  Agencies 

State 

Federal  

Other 

Charges  for  Current  Services 

Other  Revenues 


19C9-70  1970-71 

33.04  3G.07 

1.48  1.28 

.15  .13 

.38  .37 

.51  .40 

1.31  1.10 

1.81  1.35 

25.93  25.48 

22.90  23.54 

.05  .00 

11.G5  10.0S 

.79  .05 


100.00  100.00 


As  the  major  segment  of  local  taxes,  general  property  tax  revenue  for  county 
purposes  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1970-71  amounted  to-  $1,645,004,950  an  increase  of 
$383,564,962  or  30%. 


LOCAL  TAXES— PROPERTY 


Amount 


19G1-G2 $638,234,442 

19G2-G3 087,961,305 

1903-64  744,444,028 

10G4-C5 809,176,673 

1965-66  8S5,26s,5t>S 

1066-67  959,804,854 

1967- 6S 1,065,354,370 

1968- 69  1,189,163,269 

1!K;0-70 1,261 ,496,988 

1970-71  1,045,064,950 


Percentage  Increase  As  a Percentage 
Over  Prior  Year  of  Total  Revenue 


8.70 

9.40 

8.42 

11.00 

11.02 

6.08 

30.41 


44.11 
40.94 
39.72 
38.21 

38.11 
3S.29 
38. IS 
36.36 
33.04 
30.07 


Source ; State  Controller's  reports. 
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(Revenues) 


PER  CAPITA  TAX  REVENUE,  BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT 


" DOLLARS 


COMPARATIVE  YIELD 

OF  STATE  TAXES 

(in  thousands) 

Ac  tual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

GENERAL  FUND 

Sales  and  use  

$1,973,000 

$2,110,000 

Personal  income  * . . . 

1,747,000 

1,880,000 

Bank,  corporation  , . 

...  532,091 

673,000 

780,000 

Cigarette  .......... 

245,100 

248,300 

Inheritance,  gift  .. 

211,000 

291,100 

Insurance  

...  158,423 

171,000 

187,000 

Distilled  spirits  .. 

' 95,500 

100,000 

Horse  racing 

67,475 

71,700 

Liquor  license  fees 

...  20,630 

19,800 

20,100 

Beer  and  wine  

17,000 

18,900 

SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  • 

4,148 

4,796 

5,300 

Motor  vehicle  fees  . 

...  674,635 

705,600 

732,600 

Transportation  tax  . 

...  513,201 

544,200 

569,350 

Cigarette  tax  

27,300 

29,400 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  Governor  — 1972,  p.  95 
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(Revenues) 


COMPOSITION  OF  GENERAL  REVENUES,  ALL  U.S.  CITIES 


1957-58 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Property  taxes  

37.9% 

36.5% 

27.9% 

Other  taxes  , . . 

16.5 

16.6 

13.4 

Intergovernmental  revenue  .. 

18.9 

26.5 

28.1 

24.5 

Current  charges  ............ 

11.5 

11.4 

15.1 

Miscellaneous  

7.7 

7.5 

19.1 

TOTALS  

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Source:  "The  Municipal  Yearbook" 


REVENUE,  25  LARC-EST  U.S.  CITIES,  1968-69 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


GENERAL  REVENUE 


Total,  25  cities... 

New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Los  A 1, .vies,  Calif 

-Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


14,183.2  ;12, 037.5  j 


3,925.6 
2,  849.  4 


Houston,  Tex 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Washington,  L>.C 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Boston,  Mass 

Dallas,  Tex 

New  Orleans,  La 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash 

Bullalo,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.... 
MempMs.Tcnn 


158.6 

174.8 

500.0 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S 


EXPEMDITURES 


City  and  County  expenditures,  like  revenues,  have  risen  sharply  in  recent 
years,  the  gain  being  l6l  per  cent  in  the  decade  between  1960-61  and  1970-71. 
Throughout  California  the  expenditure  growth  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
165  per  cent  for  all  cities  and  199  per  cent  for  all  counties,  San  Francisco 
included.  Across  the  Nation,  the  same  trend  prevailed  for  local  government  costs. 

The  Controller's  statements  of  expenditures,  which  include  costs  for  public 
education  and  the  Municipal  Railway  deficit,  revealed  that  two  categories  — 
welfare  and  schools  — accounted  for  nearly  half  of  San  Francisco’s  expenditure 


10-YEAR  COMPARISON,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  EXPENDITURES, 
INCLUSIVE  OF  S.F.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


Expenditure 

Category 

Fiscal 

1960-61 

Fiscal 

1970-71 

Increase  or  -Decrease 
$ % 

Gen.  Gov't  

$ 14,150,270 

$ 32,022,058 

$ 17,871,788 

126.30 

Pub.  Safety  

30,280,187 

60,031,258 

29,751,071 

98.25 

Highways 

4,188,091 

6,630,412 

2,442,321 

58.32 

Sanitation  

4,673,023 

8,227,442 

3,554,419 

76.06 

Health  

3,934,546 

10,154,082 

6,219,536 

158.08 

Hospitals 

10,196,889 

37,882,252 

27,685,363 

271.51 

Welfare  

33,985,316 

150,650,258 

116,664,942 

343.28 

Correction 

3,144,240 

7,479,92 2 

4,335,682 

137.89 

Schools  

48,895,085 

118,165,793 

69,270,708 

141.67 

Libraries  

1,561,626 

3,318,753 

1,757,127 

112.52 

Recreation  

8,233,463 

16,665,583 

8,432,120 

102.41 

Bond  Int.  & Redem.  .. 

15,850,016 

17,218,077 

1,368,061 

8.63 

Bmp.  Health,  Pension 

19,237,579 

53,275,523 

34,037,944 

176.93 

Muni.  Ry.  Deficit  ... 

5,454,608 

18,551,096 

13,096,488 

240.10 

Cap.  Add.  from  Rev.  ♦ 

7,201,345 

12,844,177 

5,642,832 

78.36 

Misc.  

765,251 

416,304 

- 348,947 

- 45.60 

TOTAL  

$211,751,535 

8553,532,990 

$341,781,455 

161.41 

Source : Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  S.F.  Controller 
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(Expenditures) 


dollar  in  1970-71.  Welfare's  share  was  27  cents,  while  schools  received  slightly 
more  than  21  cents.  Welfare  expenditures  went  up  343  per  cent  in  the  decade 
ended  with  1970-71.  The  expenditure  increase  for  education,  while  less  spectacu- 
lar, was  142  per  cent  — and  was  less  than  the  l6l  per  cent  gain  for  total 
expenditures.  The  10-year  growth  amounted  to  272  per  cent  for  hospitals,  and 
240  per  cent  for  subsidizing  the  transit  system. 

City  and  County  expenditures  amounted  to  $787.05  per  capita  in  1970-71,  up 
$99.07  over  1969-70.  The  per  person  cost  was  only  $267.15  in  1959-60. 


PER  CAPITA  S.F.  EXPENDITURES*  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY 


1959-60 


Welfare  $ 41.89 

Schools 60.44 

Public  Safety  38.54 

Gen.  Gov't  ...........  18.07 

Hospitals 13.08 

Muni  Ry.  Deficit 7.18 

Recreation 10.41 

Health 5.09 

Sanitation  5»92 

Highways  5.55 

Correction  ...........  3*98 

Libraries  2.20 

Bond  Int.  & Red 20.81 

finpl.  Health,  Pen.  ...  24.62 

Cap.  Add.  from  Rev.  ..  8.54 

Misc.  0.85 


TOTAL $267.15 


1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

$151.79 

$185.75 

$214.20 

152.54 

151.56 

168.02 

69.75 

77.44 

85.56 

58.67 

42.58 

45.55 

52.44 

51.28 

55.86 

24.94 

26.84 

26.38 

19.66 

20.09 

23.70 

10.62 

12.59 

14.44 

10.13 

10.48 

11.70 

7.64 

8.22 

9.43 

8.46 

9.59 

10.64 

4.14 

4.55 

4.72 

20.93 

21.97 

24.48 

52.74 

52.51 

75.75 

14.17 

11.92 

18.26 

0.45 

1.03 

0.58 

8578.85' 

$687.98 

$787.05 

•For  City  and  County  government,  except  public  service 
enterprises  (to  the  extent  they  are  self-supporting); 
and  for  S.F.  public  school  districts. 

Source:  Compiled  from  expenditures  reported  in  statements 

of  revenues,  annual  reports  of  S.F.  Controller; 
population  figures  based  as  follows:  1959-60  — 

estimate  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance  of  743,400; 
717,300;  1969-70  — U.S.  Census  count  of  715,674; 
1970-71  — estimate  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance  of 
703,500. 
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(Expenditures) 

2- YEAR  COMPARISON,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  EXPENDITURES, 

INCLUSIVE  OF  S.F.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


Expenditure 

Fiscal 

% of 

Fiscal 

% of 

Category 

1969-70 

Total 

1970-71 

Total 

Gen.  Gov’t  

$ 50,329,669 

6.16 

$ 32,022,058 

5.79 

Pub.  Safety  

55,419,593 

11.26 

60,031,258 

10.85 

Highways  

5,881,590 

1.19 

6,630,412 

1.20 

Sanitation  

7,497,620 

1.52 

8,227,442 

1.49 

Health 

9,011,477 

1.83 

10,154,082 

1.83 

Hospitals  

36,702,508 

7.45 

37,882,252 

6.84 

Welfare  

132,924,750 

27.00 

150,650,258 

27.21 

Correction  

6,862,138 

1.39 

7,479,922 

1.35 

Schools  

108,463,796 

22.05 

118,165,793 

21.35 

Libraries  

3,115,498 

O.63 

3,318,753 

0.60 

Recreation  

14,374,386 

2.92 

16,665,583 

3.01 

Bond  Int.  & Redem.  . 

15,726,401 

3.19 

17,218,077 

3.11 

Ernp.  Health,  Pension 

37,583,061 

7.63 

53,275,523 

9.62 

Muni.  Ry.  Deficit  .. 

19,209,091 

3.90 

18,551,096 

3.35 

Cap.  Add.  from  Rev. 

8,531,754 

1.73 

12,844,177 

2.32 

Misc 

733,217 

0.15 

416,304 

0.08 

TOTAL 

$^92, 366,549 

100.00 

$553,532,990 

100.00 

Source:  Compiled  from  S.F. 

Controller' 

's  annual  reports 

•EXPENDITURES,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES, 
COMPARISON:  1960-61  AND  1970-71 


1960-61  1970-71 


70-71 

Per  Cent  Per 
Increase  Capita 


All  Calif,  cities  ...  $1,013,920,257  $2,516,217,497  148.17% 

All  Calif,  counties  . 1,342,027,906  4,531,481,385  237.66 


$164.91 

224.96 


TOTAL  $2,355,948,163  $7,047,698,882 


199.14%  $199.08 


•City  data  includes  the  City  and  Comity  of  San  Francisco;  all 
data  is  exclusive  of  public  schools,  bond  funds,  and  public 
service  enterprises  (to  the  extent  they  are  self  supporting). 

Source : Calif.  State  Controller’s  reports. 
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PERCENTAGES  MAJOR  EXPENDITURE  CATEGORIES 
ARE  OF  TOTAL  S.F.  EXPENDITURES* 


(Expenditures) 


Expenditure 

Category  19^9-50 


Welfare  . . 10.72 

Schools  22. fed 

Pub.  Safety 15.00 

Gen.  Gov't  7.71 

Hospitals  fe.50 

Muni,  aef 

Recreation 5«22 

Health  2.06 

Sanitation  2.11 

Highways  2.02 

Correction  1.00 

Libraries  0.79 

Bond  Int.  & Red 5.  $5 

Erapl.  Health,  Pen 10.36 

Cap.  Add.  fra.  Rev.  ....  4.96 

Misc.  3«02 


TOTAL 100.00 


1959-60 

1964-65 

1969-70 

1970-71 

15.66 

21.72 

27.00 

27.21 

22.62 

22.55 

22.03 

21.35 

14.42 

13.24 

11.26 

10.85 

6.77 

6.81 

6.16 

5.79 

4.90 

^.93 

7.45 

6.84 

2.69 

2.59 

3.90 

3.35 

3.90 

3.67 

2.92 

3.01 

1.90 

1.67 

1.83 

1.83 

2.22 

1.96 

1.52 

1.49 

2.07 

1.75 

1.19 

1.20 

1.49 

1.47 

1.39 

1.35 

0.82 

0.76 

0.63 

0.60 

7.79 

6.08 

3.19 

3.11 

9.21 

6.3^ 

7.63 

9.62 

3.20 

3.97 

1.73 

2.32 

0.32 

0.49 

0.17 

0.08 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

♦For  City  and  County  government,  except  public  service 
enterprises  (to  the  extent  they  are  self-supporting); 
and  for  S.F.  public  school  districts* 

Source:  Compiled  from  statements  of  expenditures, 

annual  reports  of  the  S.F.  Controller. 


(Expenditures) 


GENERAL  EXPENDITURES } EXCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1970-71,  AS  COMPILED  BY  STATE  CONTROLLER 


Expenses 

Capital  Outla 

$ 1,892,149 

$ 2,264 

223,380 

426 

810,146 

866 

3,270,936 

14 ,872 

234,493 

470 

672,062 

6,728 

871,665 

3,670 

1,137,122 

6,395 

4,519,335 

9,047 

2,183,863 

12,252 

1,301,969 

4,613 

19,786 

614, 64b 

99,e**i 

111 > 327 

110 

99,237 

1,901 

421,813 

6,698 

1,323,529 

17,479 

2,684,393 

15,660 

1,697,979 

18,233 

• 43,159 

372,472 

170 

36,543 

142,471 

614 

39,608 

71 

1,339,301 

3,876 

621,215 

3,840 

218, 6e3 

111 

23,402 

201,588 

264,170 

111,879 

33,764 

199,559 

927,373  . 

2,522 

11,063,448 

91,065 

15,294,846 

22,455 

55,010 

609,106 

43,379,049 

General  Government  - Departmental 

Board  of  Supervisors  and  Mayor 

City  Manager  or  Administrative  Officer  . 

City  - County  Clerk  

City  Controller  or  Finance  Officer  

City  Treasurer  

City  Attorney  

Planning  

Personnel  Administration  

General  Government  Buildings  

Other 


Tax  Collector  

Hotel  Room  Tax  

Department  of  Electricity  

Agricultural  Department  

Weights  and  Measures  

Coroner  

Sheriff’s  Department  . 

Municipal  Courts  

Superior  Courts  

Law  Library 

Public  Administrator  and  Guardian  

Director  of  Finance  end  Records  

Real  Estete  Department  

Record  Center 

District  Attorney  

Public  Defender  

Recorder's  Office  

Redevelopment  Agency  

Parking  Authority  

Board  of  Permit  Appeals  

Human  Rights 

Purchasing  

Public  Welfare 

Laguna  Honda  Home  and  Hospital  

Welfare  Administration  

Medical  Aid  - City  Physicians  

Maintenance  of  Minors  (Juvenile  Court)  .... 

Aid  to  Reedy  Children  

Aid  to  Reedy  Aged  

Aid  to  Reedy  Blind  ; 

Aid  to  Disabled  

Indigent  Aid  

Adoption  Program  

Other  Public  Assistance  

Indigent  Rehabilitation  Camp  

Refugees  and  Repatriates  

County  - Medi-Cal  Program  

Other  Programs  

Corrections 

County  Jail  No.  1 

County  Jail  No.  2 

Probation  Office  

Juvenile  Hall 

Log  Cabin  Ranch  

Adult  Probation'  

Hidden  Valley  Ranch  

Work  Furlough  

Total  General  Government  - Departmental  . 


General  Government  - Non- Departmental 
Debt  Service 

Interest  

Principal  

Retirement 

Community  Promotion  

Elections 

Other 

Air  Pollution  Control  District  

Audit  Fees  

Health  Service  System  

Judgments  and  Claims  

Farmers ’ Market  

Other  

Total  General  Government  Non-Departmer 


+ , 634,807 
1,732,75** 
*,**54,131 
3,546,750 
5,877,466 
37,861 
127,034 
470,145 
+.126,700 
241,151 

997,382 

L, 149,453 

4,999,880 

4,436,704 

377,045 

4,099,100 

351,109 

69,249 


10,867,562 

28,283,610 

38,067,093 

1,930,718 

703,127 

279,158 

11,500 

1,191,663 

. 196,103 
31,382 
21,509 


19,471 

13,431 

9,024 

13,518 

7,536 


78 


894 

2,129 


(Con’t.  on  Next  Page) 


Source:  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions,  Counties  of 

California,  1970-71,  State  Controller,  p.  198. 
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(Expenditures) 

GENERAL  EXPENDITURES . EXCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  % CITY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  SAN.  FRANCISCO , 1970-71,  AS  COMPILED  BY  STATE  CONTROLLER 

(Con't  from  Previous  Page) 


Expenses 

Capital  Outlays 

Total 

Public  Safety 

$31,178,369 

25,4l6,2&l 

$ 690,609 

21?;g? 

TIti'S  1 <4  -i  nr-  Pa^nl  fl  + tftn 

1,777,639 

S^JeguiSioa 

3?55 

’”2)262 

Total  Public  Safety  

$ 59,592,457 

Public  Works 

2,072,163 

10,245,240 

4,612,614 

‘•IS 

Sewage^Collection^and^ Disposal  

$ 23,329,350 



%£ 

123,727 

91S 

451 

^ !“d  end  Insi'ection 

181,257 

1:1 

g:| 

5,198 

2,009 

Public  Health  Education  

Health  Centers  and  Public  Health  Nursing  

174 

6,636 

331 

“I 

26,161 

344,697 

Comical  Laboratory 

22’403’li 

1)587)562 

1,944,529 

11,946,162 

14,648 

26,396 

Mental  Keelth  Services  - Hospital  

Total  Health  

”20)926 

49,195,172 

Libraries  

3,318,753 

792,480 

•*,111,233 

Parks , Recreation  and  Cultural  

16,521,612 

586,261 

17,107,873 

18,551,096 



18,551,096 

Total  Expenditures  



$440,879,036 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions,  Counties  of 

California,  1970-71,  State  Controller,  p.  199. 

of  the  fiscal 

. , year. 

Outside  of  salaries  (.$13 
r million  f . professional  serv- 
ices (->1.7  million. i . traction 
•power  (S2.2  million),  and  of-- 


' .'The  budget  to  operate  hearing.'  • • i ' . 

#’  inRaS  ‘budget- S26.2 million 

nue  trains  will  be  running  (WOOL 

received  final  approval  . __]i  calls  for  a full  - urns 

from  its. board  of  directors  roster  of  permanent  employ? 
yesterday.  • after  a public  qeslpf  .1553  s wrUng  July  :1,; 


ices  and  supplies  (3142. COO), 
other  items  inchid 
($104,000'. 


pr.n  tZxZ&'Mii  Gc«mcif 
Fr|.,  June  .9, 1972 
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GENERAL  ciTY 
OAKLAND, 


EXPENDITURES,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
AND  LOS  ANGELES,  1970-71 


CISCO 

OUTLAYS 


LOS  ANGELES 
EXPENSES  OUTLAYS 


OAKLAND 

EXPENSES  OUTLAYS 


general  GOVT. DEPARTMENTAL 

CITY  COUNCIL 

MANAGER  or  ADMINISTRATOR-- 

city  clerk— 

CONTROLLER  OR  FINANCE 

OFFICER 

CITY  TREASURER 

CITY  ATTORNEY 

PLANNING 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION — 

GENERAL  GOVT.  BUILDINGS 

OTHER 

GEN.  GOVT. NONOEPARTMENTAL 

DEBT  SERVICE 

GENERAL  obligation 
BONOS- 

interest 

PRINCIPAL 

OTHER  BONOS 

NON-ENTERPRISE 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

OTHER  LONG  TERM  DEBT 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL— 

RETIREMENT 

INSURANCE 

COMMUNITY  PROMOTION 

ELECTIONS 

OTHER— 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 

POLICE  PROTECTION 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

BUILDING  REGULATION— — 

ANIMAL  REGULATION 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

ENGINEERING  AND  ADMIN. 

STREETS.  STORM  DRAINS  AND 

STREET  LIGHTING 

PARKING  FACILITIES 

SEWAGE  COLLECTION  AND 

DISPOSAL — 

WASTE  COLLECTION  AND 

DISPOSAL-- 

UNALLOCATED  COSTS SHOPS 

AND  CORPORATION  YARDS  — 


*2,330,C 

3,557,<] 

3.676.C 


1,130,718  - 
703,127 
1,731,315 


31.178,: 
25,«18,28l 
1,777,639 
130.791  ■ 
167.310 

2,072,163 

10,265,260 


53,668 

6,296,676 


73,320,6 
6,073.523  - 
568,580  - 
1,823,755  - 
3,022.1 

116,663,666 

58,587,931 

10,851,603 

1,709,175 


23,598,376 


7,956,885 

17,077,616 


2,696,651 
2,237,  173 
36,660 
156,362 


107,938 

29,606,391 

676 

2,672,963 

2,029,006 

651,875 


13, 682, < 
9,688,1 
1.092,: 


37,060 

271,863 

2,971 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OTHER  GOV- 
ERNMENT FUNDS  AND  UNITS 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO- 

CITY  OWNEO  ENTERPRISES  — 
OTHER 


68,036,336 

3,318,753 

16,521,612 

18,551,096  - 


1,158,838 

792,680 

586,261 


6,165,636 

9,217,679 

25,365,080 


36,178 

2,023,006 


3,662 

281.123 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


1630,295.577 


*662,616,657 


*62,763,812 


Source : Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions, 

Cities  of  California,  1970-71*  State  Controller 
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EXPENDITURE,  25  LARGEST  U.S.  CITIES,  1968-69 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S. 


- STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  EXPENDITURES,  BY  FUNCTION:  1953  TO  1968 

(in  thousands) 
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existing  taxes 


Locally  imposed  taxes  provide  more  than  half  the  revenues  for  the  City  and 
County  and  the  Unified  School  District,  but  the  ratio  has  been  decreasing  gradual 
ly  over  the  past  two  decades.  The  decline  has  been  due  chiefly  to  increased  reve 
nues  from  departmental  service  charges  and  from  State  and  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

The  property  tax  continues  as  the  City  and  County's  main  revenue  producer, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  local  jurisdictions  across  the  Nation.  A number 
of  cities,  however,  have  reduced  the  property  tax  substantially  with  a local  in- 
come tax. 

The  1970-71  yield  of  $322, 09b, 91#  from  locally  imposed  taxes  represented  a 
gain  of  $36,393,275,  or  12.7  per  cent,  over  local  taxes  collected  for  operation 
of  the  City  and  County  government  and  the  school  district  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 


YIELD,  LOCALLY  IMPOSED  TAXES,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
INCLUSIVE  OF  S.F.  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Actual 

Tax  1969-70 


Property**  $249,047,664 

Sales  and  Use  23,830,279 

Bus.  & Empl'r.  P/R  Tax  7,976,803 

Sewer  Svc.  Charge 

Utility  Users  

Hotel  Room  3,900,309 

Parking  

Property  Transfer  375,065 

Franchise  575.523 


$285,705,643 

•Estimates  based  on  taxes  currently  imp< 


Actual  Estimate*  Estimate* 

1970-71  1971-72  1972-73 


$267,921,106  $270,076,990  $295,551,474 

23,636,370  23,500,000  25,250,000 

15,796,748  17,850,000  21,000,000 

4,000,000  13,500,000 

5,587,106  7,800,000  8,300,000 

4,042,356  4,400,000  4,500,000 

3,915,034  6,000,000  2,000,000 

507,000  450,000  510,000 

693,198  . . 675.000  675. 000 

$322,098,918  $33^,751,990  $37r,"286,4?4 
>ed  or  authorized. 


**Does  not  include  yield  from  property  taxes  for  support  of  other  districts, 
principally  BART. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  S.F.  REVENUE  SOURCES 


The  history  of  San  Francisco's  governmental  revenues  for  support  of  expendi- 
tures is  largely  the  story  of  the  ad  valorem  property  tax.  Although  on  the 
decline  as  a percentage  of  total  revenue,  it  still  produces  the  largest  dollar 
yield  of  any  revenue  source.  And  it  is  the  tax  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most 
persons  when  they  discuss  local  government. 

The  origin  of  San  Francisco's  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  goes  back 
122  years.  The  Act  of  Congress  which  admitted  California  to  statehood  on 
September  9»  1&50,  incorporated  by  reference  certain  existing  laws,  including  one 
pertaining  to  property  taxation  by  the  State.  The  General  Property  Tax  Law  of 
March  30,  1850  provided  that  all  real  and  personal  property  was  subject  to  taxa- 
tion by  the  State.  Running  parallel  to  this  was  ad  valorem  property  taxation  by 
local  government. 

In  the  beginning,  the  State  relied  heavily  on  property  taxes,  and  indeed, 
derived  aj.1  of  its  support  from  only  two  sources  — the  property  tax,  and  a poll 
tax  (not  related  to  voting).  These  two  sources  sufficed  to  support  the  State 
government  during  the  first  43  years  following  admission.  The  property  tax 
greatly  preponderated  as  a source  because  the  poll  tax  was  set  at  ft  of  one  day's 
average  pay. 

During  this  early  period,  San  Francisco  levies  were  much  higher  than  those 

of  the  State.  An  example  of  this  is  the  1553-54  tax  rate.  San  Francisco's  Tax 
Ordinance  for  that  year  set  a rate  of  $2  per  every  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 
This  consisted  of  25  cents  for  free  common  schools,  75  cents  for  interest  on  and 
retirement  of  the  funded  debt,  and  $1  for  general  municipal  purposes.  The  levy 
was  on  real  and  personal  property.  At  the  same  time,  the  County  acted  as  tax 
collector  for  the  State  in  assessing  60  cents  for  the  State  on  the  same  tax  roll. 
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-ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  (IF  NOT  THE  FIRST) 
S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX  ORDINANCE 


ORDINANCE  NO.  444. 


For  Levying  and  Collecting  of  the  City  Taxes  for  the  Fiscal 

Tear , One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty-Three  and 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  J^fty- Four. 

The  People  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  do  ordain  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  That  the  assessment  books  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  (1853-4,)  made  by  the  City  Assessors,  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  same  are  hereby  received  and  confirmed. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  levied  upon  all  property,  real 
and  personal,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  on  every  one  hundred 
dollars  assessed,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
Funded  Debt;  and  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a Sinking 
Fund,  for  the  redemption  of  said  debt. 

2.  The  further  sum  of  twenty-five  cent3  on  every  one 
hundred  dollars,  assessed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Free 
Common  Schools. 

3.  And  the  further  sum  of  one  dollar  on  every  one  hun- 
dred dollars  assessed  for  general  municipal  purposes. 

Making  a total  of  two  dollars  per  cent,  of  city  taxes 
upon  all  property  upon  the  assessment  books  for  the* current 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  City  Tax  Collector  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required,  to  collect,  forthwith,  the  foregoing 
sums,  for  the  purposes  named,  together  with  whatever  arrears 
tuay  be  due  on  former  assessments. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  books  of  assessments  shall  be  kept  by 
the  City  Tax  Collector  in  his  office,  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  person  interested  as  a tax-payer. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  persons  paying  taxes  prior  to  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  October  next,  shall  be  entitled  to  a deduction 
of  five  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  such  taxes. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  taxes  levied  under  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance,  are  now  due,  and  if  not  paid  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  November  next,  all  delinquent  persons  shall  be 
charged  one  dollar  extra  on  each  separate  assessment. 

. Sec.  7.  That  if,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next, 

' there  shall  remain  due  and  unpaid  any  taxes  levied  under 
the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
--  tyty  Tax  Collector,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required, 
to- seize  and  sell  all  such  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
- may  be  necessary  to  pay  such  taxes,  together  with  five  per 
cent,  damages,  and  all  legal  costs  that  may  have  accrued 
thereon. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  property,  real  or  personal,  seized  and 
sold  in  pursuance  of  this  ordinance,  shall  be  sold,  so  far  as 
is  practicable,  in  conformity  -with  the  provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Revenue  Act  of  this  Styte,  (Chapter  Number  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-Seven,  approved,  May  eighteen,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and,*  fifth-three.)  The  City  Tax  Col- 
lector being  empowered  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  prescribed  in 

(Con’t.  on  next  page) 
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ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  (IF  NOT  THE  FIRST) 

S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX  ORDINANCE 

( Con  * t . from  -pre  vious  page ) 

said  Act  for  the  guidance  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  collection  of 
State  and  County  Taxes. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  ordinance  shall  be  in  full  force,  and 
take  effect  immediately  after  its  approval.  And  that  all 
existing  ordinances  conflicting  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

• H.  N.  SQUIRE, 

President  pro  iem.  of  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen. 

J.  P.  HAVEN, 

President  of  Board  of  Aldermen. 
Approved,  August  16,  1853. 

C.  J.  BRENHAM,  Mayor. 


I hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a true  copy  of  an 
original  ordinance,  returned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Common 
Council  with  his  approval. 

Edward  Toby, 

Clerk  of  Common  Council. 


A commission  was  paid  to  the  County  Tax  Collector,  who  was  allowed  to  keep  10  per- 
cent of  the  first  Si, 000  collected  from  each  source  on  the  roll,  and  a lesser 
percentage  of  higher  amounts  from  a single  source. 

In  those  early  days,  the  State  and  local  governments  set  a high  assessment 
ratio  in  declaring  that  real  and  personal  property  be  valued  at  "true  cash  value." 
However,  there  is  indication  that  local  assessors  did  not  follow  this  formula. 
Complaints  of  under-valuation  resulted  in  vesting  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
with  power  to  equalize  the  valuation  of  taxable  •property  between  the  various 
counties. 

In  the  early  period,  the  tax  rate  was  set  before  the  assessment  roll  was 
completed,  resulting  in  balance  between  expenditures  and  receipts  only  on  a co- 
incidental basis.  This  practice  ended  in  1872  when  tax  rates  were  set  with  know- 
ledge of  the  assessment  roll  on  which  they  were  based,  and  thus  with  knowledge  of 
the  tax  yield. 

On  November  10,  1910  the  voters  approved  a self-executing  ballot  proposition 
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vfcich  amended  the  State  Constitution  to  establish  a separation  of  sources  of  state 
and  local,  revenue.  Effective  in  1911,  the  measure  had  the  effect  of  ending  State 
ad  valorem  taxation.  The  State  shifted  to  reliance  on  taxes  levied  on  seven 
classes  of  public  service  corporations.  San  Francisco  fully  occupied  the  sphere 
of  property  taxation,  but  lost  the  right  to  tax  local  properties  of  certain 
categories  of  corporations.  Since  that  time,  ad  valorem  taxation  of  property  has 
remained  the  prerogative  of  local  governments  in  California. 


RATIO  OF  LOCAL  TAX  REVENUE  TO  OTHER  GENERAL 
REVENUES , ALL  U.S.  CITIES* 


1957-58 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-6'; 

From  local  taxes  ........ 

63.7% 

54.4% 

53.1* 

41.35 

From  all  other  sources  . . 

36.3 

45.6 

46.9 

58.7 

TOTAL 

, 100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.05 

•Including  S.F. 

Source : 

"The  Municipal  Yearbook' 
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THE  PROPERTY  TAX 

In  1970-71  the  property  tax  yield  for  the  City  and  County  and  the  2 public 
school  districts  totaled  £267,921,106,  compared  with  $249,047,664  the  previous 
fiscal  year*  The  yield  in  19oO-6l  was  $121,137,096.  The  gain  between  1960-61 
and  1970-71  was  121.2  per  cent. 

Property  taxes  in  1970-71  represented  47«1  per  cent  of  total  revenues  for 
that  year,  as  shown  in  the  Controller’s  statement  of  revenues.  The  percentage 
has  been  declining,  however.  It  was  35*05  per  cent  in  1959-60,  and  58.79  per 
cent  in  1949-50. 

Property  tax  revenues  as  shown  in  the  Controller's  statement  of  revenues  do 
not  include  $12,513,707  in  property  tax  receipts  for  San  Francisco's  contribution 
to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District.  Likewise,  not  included  are  $1,569,781 
fro®  San  Francisco  property  taxpayers  which  went  to  help  finance  Area  E-l,  the 


TOTAL  YIELD  AND  PER  CAPITA  YIELD,  BY  PURPOSE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  PROPERTY  TAX 

Purpose 

Rate 

Total 

Yield 

1971-72 

•Yield 
Per  Cap 
1971-72 

City  and  Co.  Gov't  

Area  E-l  

$ 7*24041 2 

$163,040,582 
l qop  £pn 

$231.82 

B.A.  Air  Pol.  Con.  Dist.  .. 

.021672 

X y y\Jc.  y 

466,340 

/x 

.66 

Sub  Total  

$ 7*262084 

$165,409,542 

$235*19 

S.F.  Unif.  School  Dist.  ... 
S.F.  Com.  Col.  Dist.  ...... 

4.106344 

*657572 

.704000 

91,930,021 

14,803,706 

15,480,193 

130.71 

pi 

B.A.R.T.  Dist.  

c.1.*  up 

£-£*UX 

Grand  Total  

$12.73 

$287,623,461 

#HUO • yO 

♦Based  on  July  1,  1971 
Dept,  of  Finance. 

pop.  estimate 

of  703,300  by  the 

State 

Source 

: S.F.  Controller's  Office 
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lower  Market  BART  station.  Property  Taxes  from  San  Francisco  property  owners  in 
197O-7I  thus  totaled  $282,423»l67  ~ the  yield  from  the  full  $12.82  property  tax 
rate. 

The  property  tax  is  being  challenged  as  a means  of  financing  schools.  Recent 
court  decisions  have  all  had  the  underlying  theme  that  the  tax,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted and  administered,  has  led  to  unequal  educational  opportunities. 

The  latest  court  decision  was  in  New  Jersey,  in  which  a Superior  Court  judge 
declared  the  use  of  property  taxes  to  finance  public  schools  was  in  violation  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  equal  protection  under  the  law.  The  decision  pointed 
out  that  the  system  discriminated  both  against  school  children  in  poor  districts 
and  taxpayers  by  imposing  unequal  burdens  for  a common  state  purpose. 

Earlier,  a panel  of  three  Federal  judges  in  Texas  held  the  tax  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  state.  This  led  to  a freeze  on  issuance  of  local  school  district 
bonds.  The  Attorney  General  of  Texas  has  asked  for  a clarification  of  certain 
phases  of  the  iniJLing  so  as  to  permit  sale  of  bonds.  The  ruling  had  put  a restraint 
on  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  school  districts,  and  it  was  not  clear  whether  this 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  DOLLAR,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  SELECTED  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES:  1970-71 


County 

City(ies) 
And  County 
Purposes 

Public 

School 

District(s) 

Other 

Special 

District(s) 

Total 

Alameda  

400 

490 

110 

$1.00 

Contra  Costa  . . 

31 

54 

15 

1.00 

Los  Angeles  ... 

49 

48 

3 

1.00 

Marin  

32 

61 

7 

1.00 

Sacramento  .... 

44 

49 

7 

1.00 

San  Diego  

4o 

55 

5 

1.00 

SAN  FRANCISCO.. 

59 

36 

5 

1.00 

San  Mateo  ..... 

30 

64 

6 

1.00 

Santa  Clara  . . . 

33 

63 

4 

1.00 

Source 

: Calif.  State 

Board  of  Equalization 
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ruling  was  to  be  effective  immediately  or  what  the  status  of  new  school  bonds 
would  be.  Also  in  question  was  whether  the  ruling  was  in  conflict  with  Article  I, 
Section  10,  of  the  Constitution,  protecting  obligations  of  contract  from  the 
passage  of  laws  or  bills  affecting  them. 

The  first  ruling  of  the  school  property  tax  was  that  of  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  in  August  of  last  year,  on  essentially  the  same  basis  as  the  Texas 
and  New  Jersey  cases.  Since  then,  the  court  modified  its  position  to  the  effect 
of  declaring  the  existing  system  for  financing  schools  in  that  state  to  be  still 
valid.  At  the  same  time,  it  remanded  the  case  to  trial  court  for  a final  decision. 
In  the  event  tha.t  the  system  was  declared  unconstitutional,  the  court  recommended 
that  provision  be  made  for  an  "orderly  transition"  to  a new  system. 

Charter  Sec.  78  assures  the  City  and  County  of  a pay-as-you-go  budget  through 
the  following  provision: 

"...  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  levy  a (property)  tax, 
the  estimated  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  the  total  amount 
of  receipts  and  revenues  estimated  to  be  received  from  all  sources, 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  appropriations  made  by  the  annual 
appropriati on  ordinance . " 

This  means  that  whatever  the  difference  is  between  the  estimated  non-property 
tax  revenues  and  the  total  expenditures  in  the  newly  approved  budget  automatically 


YIELD,  S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX,  BY  PURPOSE 
3- YEAR  COMPARISON 


Purpose  1969-70  1970-71  1971-72 

City  and  Co.  Gov't  $162,138,229  ' $165,755,880  $163,040,582 

Area  E-l 1,196,998  1,569,781  -1,902,620 

B.A.  Air  Pol.  Con.  Dist 249, 180  279,154  466,340 

Sub  Total  $163,584,406  $167,604,814  $165,409,542 

S.F.  Unif.  School  Dist 87,038,909  88,761,613  91,930,021 

S.F.  Com.  Col.  Dist 13,543,032  14,803,706 

B.A.R.T . Dist 12,901,905  12,513,707  15,480,193 

Grand  Total  $263,525,221  $282,423,167  $287,623,461 


Note:  Figures  may  not  add,  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  S.F.  Controller's  Office 
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DETAIL  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RATES  BY  PURPOSE, 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Purpose 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

City  & County  government. 
Bay  Area  Air  Fol.Contr'l 

3 7.189 

3 5.793 

S 6.419 

3 7.586 

3 7.530 

Dist 

.011 

.010 

.011 

.012 

.013 

Total,  C.  & C.  of  S.F.... 

7.200 

5.803 

6.429 

7.597 

7.543 

S.F.Unif.  School  Dist.*.. 

2.993 

2.643 

3.303 

4.088 

4.030 

S.F.Comm.  College  Dist... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.682 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran. Dist. 

.417 

.354 

.498 

.605 

.565 

Total  tax  rate  

310.61 

S 8.80 

310.23 

312.29 

312.82 

Source : 

S.F.  Controller's 

Annual  Report 

becomes  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  property  tax.  This  procedure  obviously 
affords  no  consideration  to  the  property  owner's  ability  or  inability  to  pay,  to 
equity,  to  fairness,  to  elimination  of  hardships,  to  economic  conditions  of  the 
city,  or  to  any  factors  involved  in  spreading  the  tax  burden  or  of  broadening  of 
the  tax  base. 

Exempt  from  the  City  and  County  property  taxes  are  25*36  square  miles  of 
government-owned  land,  which  amounts  to  53*9  per  cent  of  the  mainland  area.  Of 
the  publicly  owned  land,  79.4  per  cent  is  the  property  of  the  City  and  County  and 
the  Unified  School  District,  4.1  per  cent  belongs  to  the  State  of  California,  16.3 
per  cent  to  the  Federal  government,  and  .2  per  cent  is  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  property.  This  leaves  only  41.6  per  cent  of  the  mainland  property,  or 
21.66  square  miles,  to  be  assessed  for  property  taxation. 

The  property  tax  has  many  disadvantages.  It  hits  the  central  city  more 
heavily  than  the  suburbs,  burdens  poor  people  more  heavily  than  the  wealthy,  and 
tends  to  discourage  the  construction  of  new  housing  and  proper  maintenance  of 
existing  residences.  It  is  a regressive  tax  in  that  the  burden,  as  a per  cent  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  income,  declines  as  his  income  rises.  Its  main  advantage  is 
its  productivity;  also  it  is  the  only  major  revenue  source  not  used  extensively 
by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
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PROPERTY  TAX  EQUIVALENTS*  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY  OF  REVENUE 
YIELD  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT*  * : 1970-71 


Property 

Revenue 

Fiscal 

Tax 

Category 

1970-71 

Equivalent 

Property  Tax  

$267,921,106 

$12.25504 

Sales,  Use  Tax  ........ 

23,636,370 

1.08116 

Bus.  & Emplyr.  P/R  Tax 

15,796,7^8 

0.72256 

Hotel  Room  Tax  ........ 

4,042,356 

0.18490 

Utility  Users'  Tax  .... 

5,587,106 

0.25556 

Parking  Tax  

3,915,034 

0.17908 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  • 

2,015,121 

0.09217 

Court  Fines 

7,442,112 

45,837,303 

0.34041 

Dept.  Revenues  

2.09665 

Interest  Earned  

12,739,476 

0.58272 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  ...... 

10,608,206 

0.48523 

Shared  State  Taxes  .... 

24,104,717 

142,747,112 

1.10258 

State,  Fed.  Grants  .... 

6.52947 

Mi  sc 

2,408,603 

0.11017 

TOTAL  

$568,801,970 

$26.01770 

•Property  tax  equivalent 

formula : first 

divide  1970-71 

of  SI 2.255  (for  City  and  County  purposes)  into  1970-71  property 
tax  yield  of  $267, 921,106,  which  gives  $218,621.19  as  the  amount 
collected  for  each  cent  in  the  tax  rate;  then  divide  $218,621.19 
into  the  amount  collected  in  each  major  revenue  category. 

•♦Inclusive  of  S.F.  Unified  School  District  and  Bay  Area  Air 

Pollution  Control  District;  exclusive  of  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District. 


Source: 

Compiled  from  S.F. 

Controller’s 

annual  reports. 

S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX 

YIELD*  AT  5- 

•YEAR  INTERVALS 

Fiscal 

Tax 

Yield  Per  lg 

Yield 

Year 

Yield 

Rate 

in  Tax  Rate 

Per  Cap. 

1949-50 

$ 60,699,337 

$ 5.66 

$105,242.64 

$ 78.29 

1954-55 

84,448,841 

6.85 

123,282.98 

111.48 

1959-60 

111,434,284 

8.051 

138,410.49 

149.90 

1964-65 

148,694,077 

9.06 

164.121.50 

213.134.50 

202.44 

1969-70 

249,047,664 

11.685 

347.99 

1970-71 

267,921,106 

12.255 

218,621.19 

380.95 

•Exclusive  of  amounts  collected  for  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
and  Area  E-l. 
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S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX  — LEVY,  RATE,  YIELD,  YIELD  PER  le  IN  TAX  RATE, 

YIELD  PER  CAPITA,  AND  PER  CENT  YIELD  IS  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE 


# Fiscal 

Amount 

*Tax 

Yield 

per  It 

Year 

of  Levy 

Rate 

Yield  in  Tax  Rate 

1949-50 

8 60,858,563 

8 5.66  $ 60 

,699,337  8107,. 

242.64 

1950-51 

66,522,057 

6.29  66 

,500,390  105, 

723.99 

1951-52 

70,596,215 

6.19  70 

,595,833  114,' 

048.20 

1952-53 

69,947,162 

5.67  69 

,852,672  111, 

407,77 

1953-54 

76,082,542 

6.27  76 

,123,581  121, 

409.22  ' 

1954-55 

84,509,028 

6.85  84 

,448,841  123, 

282.98 

1955-56 

89,391,123 

7.02  89 

,361,418  127, 

295.48 

1956-57 

93,280,375 

7.06  93 

,181,568  131, 

985.22 

1957-58 

99,165,664 

7.37  99 

,074,852  134, 

429.92 

1958-59 

103,591,182 

7.533  103 

,423,962  137, 

294.52 

1959-60 

111,875,051 

8.051  111 

,434,284  138, 

410.49 

1960-61 

121,671,012 

8.463  121 

,137,096  143, 

137.30 

1961-62 

124,811,125 

8.29  124 

,249,582  149, 

878.87 

1962-63 

141,781,663 

9.386  141 

,557,944  150, 

818.18 

1963-64 

142,253,147 

8.736  140 

,936,654  161, 

328.59 

1964-65 

151,292,591 

9.06  148 

,694,077  164, 

121.50 

1965-66 

170,255,714 

9.86  165 

,214,489  164, 

759.42 

1966-67 

195,991,344 

10.193  183 

,622,603  180, 

145.79 

1967-68 

196,164,232 

8.446  186 

,582,210  220, 

911.92 

1968-69 

222,2 09,593 

9.732  210 

,756,815  216, 

560.64 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

11.685  249, 

12.255  267 

,047,664  213, 

,921,106  218, 

134.50 

,621.19 

Fiscal 

Population  Yield 

**Total  City  & 

% Yield  Is 

Year 

As  of  Jul.l  Per  Cap. 

County  Revenue 

of  Tot. Rev. 

1949-50 

775,357 

8 78.29 

8103,239,731 

58.79 

1950-51 

772,000 

86.14 

119,278,094 

55.75 

1951-52 

779,700 

90.54 

125,802,259 

56.12 

1952-53 

772,500 

90.42 

126,606,182 

55.17 

1953-54 

765,200 

99.48 

137,151,212 

55.50 

1954-55 

757,500 

111.48 

146,286,470 

57.73 

1955-56 

740,200 

120.73 

154,807,773 

57.72 

1956-57 

734,900 

126.79 

165,850,793 

56.18 

1957-58 

735,100 

134.78 

178,734,725 

55.43 

1958-59 

744,600 

138.90 

189,738,170 

54.51 

1959-60 

743,400 

149.90 

202,412,389 

55.05 

1960-61 

741,500 

163.37 

214,721,587 

56.42 

1961-62 

746,000 

166.55  * 

225,595,100 

55.08 

1962-63 

741,800 

190.83 

256,769,287 

55.13 

1963-64 

740,800 

190.25 

265,499,589 

53.08 

1964-65 

734,500 

202.44 

285,524,580 

52.08 

1965-66 

728,600 

226.76 

315,370,223 

52.39 

1966-67 

718,400 

255.60 

349,397,917 

52.55 

1967-68 

725,000 

257.35 

370,295,997 

50.39 

1968-69 

717,300 

293.82 

422,160,955 

49.92 

1969-70 

715,674 

347.99 

505,844,165 

49.23 

1970-71 

703,300 

380.95 

568,801,970 

47.10 

•All  revenue  data  shown  is  based  on  S.F.  Controller's  annual  reports  and  relates 
to  property  tax  revenue  for  the  City  and  County  government,  the  Unified  School 
District  and  the  Community  College  District,  and  does  not  include  the  BART 
assessment  which  resulted  in  higher  total  rates  from  1958-59  forward. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  DOLLAR,  BASED  ON  LEVY 


60-6l  69-70  70-71 

San  Francisco: 


School  district  

26.10 

33.00 

36.00 

Special  districts  

A 

5.4 

5.0 

City  & County  

73.5 

61.6 

59.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

California: 

All  school  districts  .. 

kSM 

54.10 

52. 00 

All  special  districts.. 

8.2 

6.2 

6.0 

All  cities  & counties.. 

43.4 

39.7 

42.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source ; 

: Calif. 

State  Board  of  Equalization 

TAX  LEVIES  AND  DELINQUENCIES,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  INCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Fiee&l  Aaount  Uncollected  at  June  50,  Uncollected  at  June  30,  1970 

Tear  of  Lev-r  Aaount  % Amount  * 

I943-44 

* 36,797,771 

s 254,508 

.69 

* 48,285 

.13 

I944-45 

39,647,406 

262,652 

.66 

32,359 

.08 

I945-46 

41,104,309 

380,975 

.93 

36,668 

.09 

1946-47 

47,374,328 

457,779 

.97 

46,761 

.10 

1947_4'8 

51,718,354 

602,680 

1.17 

87,504 

.17 

1940-49 

60,779,270 

669,631 

1.10 

98,040 

.16 

1949-50 

60,858,563 

567,617 

.93 

78,352 

.13 

1950-51 

66,522,057 

537,393 

.81 

61,655 

.09 

1951-52 

70,596,215 

561,703 

.80 

89,892 

.13 

1952-53 

69,947,162 

539,325 

.77 

77,621 

.11 

1953-54 

76,032,542 

716,632 

.94 

84,278 

.11 

1954-55 

04,509,028 

724,612 

.86 

95,461 

.11 

1955-56 

89,591,123 

799,165 

.89 

119,065 

.13 

1956-57 

93,280,375 

882,671 

.95' 

95,046 

.10 

1957-56 

99,165,664 

942,150 

.95 

94,526 

.10 

1956-59 

103,591,182 

992,948 

.96 

123,335 

.12 

1959-60 

111,875.051 

1,232,046 

1.10 

122,383 

.11 

1960-61 

121,671,012 

1,333,620 

1.10 

135,113 

.11 

1961-62 

124,811,125 

1,294,666 

1.04 

164,393 

.13 

1962-63 

141,781,663 

1,387,550 

.93 

168,071 

.12 

1963-64 

142,253,147 

1,842,177 

1.29 

273,460 

.19 

1964-65 

151,292,591 

2,142,509 

1.42 

273,443 

.18 

1965-66 

170,255,714 

2,949,719 

1.73 

571,828 

.34 

1966-67 

195,991,344 

4,010,095 

2.05 

991,439 

.51 

1967-68 

196,^64,232 

3,037,020 

1.55 

570,316 

.29 

1968-69 

222,209,593 

2,831.440 

1.27 

879,852 

.40 

1969-70 

263,133,293 

4,201,395 

1.60 

2,009,631 

.76 

1970-71 

281,166,821 

4,665,084 

1.66 

4,665,084 

1.66 

Source:  1970-71  Annual  Report,  S.F.  Controller,  pg.  13 
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S.F.  HOMEOWNERS  AND  BUSINESS  INVENTORIES  EXEMPTIONS 


1970-71 


1971-72 


Gross  total  value  $2,409,745,279 


Homeowners  57,155,875 

Business  inventories  ...  32,785,635 

All  other  108,085,276 


$2,463,423,374 

59,249,250 

30,906,002 

115,197,070 


Net  total  value 


$2,211,718,493  $2,258,070,052 


Source:  Annual  reports  of  the  State  Controller  on  ''Financial 

Transactions  Concerning  Cities  of  California." 


WELFARE,  VETERANS,  CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
TAX  EXEMPTIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO;  I96O-6I  AND  1971-72 


No. 

1960-1961 

Assessed  Value 

No. 

1971-72 

Assessed  Value 

Hospitals  . 

$10,087,000 

117 

$ 32,232,000 

Church  . . . . 

16,471,000 

541 

32,607,000 

Schools  (below  college).  76 

10,087,000 

238 

17,394,000 

Colleges  .. 

3.087,000 

36 

5,070,000 

Veterans  • • 

26,735,000 

7,225 

7,106,000 

Other* 

m 

10.488.000 

565 

20,540,000 

TOTAL  38,280 

$83,726,000 

8,720 

$114, 991, 000* • 

* Includes  orphanages 
*♦4.9  per  cent  of  tax  base 


SOURCE:  State  Board  of  Equalization 
Research  and  Statistics 


PROPERTY  TAX  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  GENERAL  REVENUES, 
ALL  CALIF.  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 


All  Calif.  Cities  ., 
All  Calif.  Counties 

•♦Total 


1970-71  Total 
Gen.  Revenues* 

$2,524,319,546 

4,560,559,219 


..  $7,084,878,765 


1970-71  Gen. 
Prop.  Taxes 

$ 755,102,564 

1,645,064,950 


$2,400,167,514 


% Prop.  Tax 
Is  to  Total  Rev. 
1969-70  1970-71 

30.83  29.91 

33.04  36.07 


32.22  33.88 


•Exclusive  of  public  service  enterprises  and  bond  funds 
••Inclusive  of  San  Francisco 
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PEE  CAPITA  PROPERTY  TAX,  BASED  ON  LEVY, 
S.F.  AND  SELECTED  COUNTIES 


County 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Alameda  

$252.66 

$281.44 

$310.39 

Contra  Costa  ..... 

304.04 

331.30 

370.36 

Los  Angeles  

235.52 

250.44 

296.77 

Marin  

282.26 

290.38 

328.52 

Sacramento  

206.07 

206.64 

234.72 

San  Diego  

166.61 

176.39 

215.02 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .... 

311.23 

364.84 

399.47 

San  Mateo  

285.70 

304.27 

345.30 

Santa  Clara  

238.78 

257.54 

297.15 

All  Calif,  counties 

231.92 

247.86 

284.10 

Source : Calif.  State  Board  of  Equalization 
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t RET  ail  purchase  and  USE  (SALES) 

San  Francisco’s  share  of  the  sales  and  use  tax,  which  is  collected  by  the 
State,  amounted  to  $23,636,370  in  1970-71.  Net  receipts,  after  payment  of  a 
collection  fee  to  the  State,  down  slightly  from  1968-69  collections. 

Sales  tax  collections  are  tied  to  taxable  retail  transactions.  Although 
sales  and  use  tax  receipts  have  increased,  the  number  of  retail  outlets  in  San 
Francisco  have  declined  by  915  between  1962-63  and  1970-71* 

The  sales  and  use  tax  receipts  as  a percentage  of  total  City  and  County  reve- 
nues dropped  from  7.89  per  cent  in  1960-61  to  4.l6  per  cent  in  1970-71.  Per 
capita  collections  have  gone  up  from  $15.38  in  1956-57  (when  the  local  rate  was 
increased  from  Yz  cent  to  1 cent)  to  $33*81  in  1970-71. 

The  City's  share  of  the  State  sales  tax  will  go  up  from  1 per  cent  to  1#  per 
cent  as  of  July  1,  1972,  in  conjunction  with  the  addition  of  the  sales  tax  to 


S.F.  SALES  TAX  COLLECTIONS  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  T0RAL  REVENUE* 


•Total  revenue,  as  shown  in  the  S.F.  Controller’s  annual  statements 

of  revenue,  for  City  and  County  government  and  the  2 school  districts. 
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gasoline  sales  (the  proceeds  from  which  are  earmarked  for  mass  transit). 

The  temporary  # per  cent  additional  rate  (total  local  tax  is  5#  per  cent) 
which  goes  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District , is  being  continued. 

San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  local  sales  taxes  with  the  adoption 
in  1948  of  a Yz  cent  purchase  and  use  tax.  By  1955  nearly  200  California  cities 
had  some  type  of  sales  tax,  with  rates  ranging  from  # cent  to  1/2  cents.  This  lack 
of  uniformity  began  to  create  accounting  problems  for  retailers  operating  in  more 
than  one  city  and  also  created  difficulties  between  merchants  inside  cities  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  and  those  in  areas  not  subject  to  the  tax. 

The  solution  came  in  adoption  of  the  Bradley-Burns  Uniform  Local  Sales  and 
Purchase  Tax  Act,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1958  and  which  provided  for  a 
uniform  1 cent  levy  for  local  governmental  purposes  throughout  the  State.  The  Act 
also  provided  for  State  collection  at  a nominal  charge,  resulting  in  the  phasing 
out  of  the  City’s  Purchase  and  Use  collection  staff  in  the  Tax  Collector’s  Office. 

The  State  charged  the  City  and  County  $286,550  for  collecting  San  Francisco's 
share  of  this  tax  in  1968-69.  This  service  charge  amounted  to  $1.23  for  every  S100 
collected,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  the  $23,365,479  total  receipts.  The  State’s  share  in 
1968-69  totaled  $1,652,979,000,  or  30.4  per  cent  of  California's  total  revenues  for 
that  year. 

This  tax  is  levied  on  either  sales  or  use.  It  is  imposed  upon  the  retailer, 
who  collects  the  tax  from  the  consumer.  The  use  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  use  of 
property  when  brought  into  the  State  from  another  State,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  avoidance  of  the  sales  tax  by  buying  goods  out-of-state.  There  are  certain 
exceptions,  the  principal  one  being  food  not  consumed  on  the  premises. 

An  advantage  of  the  sales  tax  is  its  applicability  to  non-residents  who  make 
purchases  here  in  San  Francisco,  including  commuters  and  tourists.  Thus,  local 
citizens  do  not  bear  the  full  cost  of  an  increase  in  this  tax.  But  an  increase 
in  the  sales  tax  in  San  Francisco  alone  might  result  in  a shifting  of  some  pur- 
chasing to  neighboring  counties,  especially  in  huge  items.  For  example,  a 1 per 
cent  sales  tax  boost  would  add  $25  to  the  cost  of  a $2,500  automobile  in  San 
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Francisco  and  probably  would  cause  some  buyers  to  cross  the  county  line.  This 
disadvantage  would  be  offset  if  neighboring  counties  agreed  to  a corresponding 
increase. 

Sales  tax  revenue  grows  less  fast  than  does  income  at  high  levels.  In  a 
period  of  low  economic  activity,  sales  taxes  will  have  deflationary  effects, 
reducing  consumer  demand.  It  is  not  wise  to  commit  all  sales  tax  revenue  to 
operating  expenses,  as  such  a policy  could  lead  to  budget  difficulties  in  the 
event  of  a business  recession.  San  Francisco,  for  many  years,  has  recognized 
this  principle.  Also,  since  this  is  a tax  that  is  sensitive  to  economic  condi- 
tions, it  is  worthwhile  watching  national  economic  conditions  and  attempt  to 
evaluate  them  in  terms  of  their  impact  upon  sales  tax  receipts  and  any  other  taxes 
based  on  gross  receipts. 

The  amount  collected  from  San  Francisco's  1 cent  sales  tax,  regardless  of  how 
it  is  spent,  directly  offsets  an  equivalent  amount  that  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  be  raised  in  property  taxes. 


S.F.  SALES  TAX  COLLECTIONS,  NUMBER  OF  RETAIL  OUTLETS 


Sales  Tax  Collections 


(Existing  Taxes) 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TAXABLE  TRANSACTIONS,  NUMBER  OF  PERMITS, 
SALES  AND  USE  TAX  YIELD 


Total 

Taxable 

Sales  and  t 

Permits* 

Transactions 

Tax  Yield 

1962-63  ... 

$1,817,056,000 

517,670,374 

1963-64  ... 

1,914,069,000 

18,395,445 

1964-65  ... 

1,960,762,000 

18,963,993 

1965-66  ... 

...  20,814 

2,047,415,000 

19,851,178 

1966-67  ... 

...  20,782 

2,096,289,000 

21,151,747 

1967-68  ... 

...  20,728 

2,208,810,000 

21,933,824 

1968-69  ... 

2,281,352,000 

23,078,929 

1969-70  ... 

2,258,878,000 

23,830,279 

1970-71  ... 

2,311,755,000 

23,636,370 

•As  of  July  1.  Source : State  Board  of  Equalization 


SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFORM  SALES  AND  USE  TAX  YIELDS 


Year 

Rate 

Yield 

Popu- 

lation 

Yield 
PerCao . 

Total 

Revenue 

% of 
Tot . 
?ev. 

47-43 

1/2 

$ 3,507,328 

773,000 

$ 4.51 

$ 88,637,804 

3.96 

48-49 

1/2 

4,667,018 

774,000 

6.03 

98,466,759 

4.74 

49-50 

1/2 

4,579,668 

775,357 

5.91 

103,239,731 

4.44 

50-51 

1/2 

5,045,495 

772,000 

6.54 

119,278,094 

4.23 

51-52 

1/2 

4,923,011 

779,700 

6.31 

125,802,259 

3.91 

52-53 

1/2 

5,049,201 

772,500 

6.54 

126,606,182 

3.99 

53-54 

1/2 

4,984,922 

765,200 

6.51 

137,151,212 

3.63 

54-55 

1/2 

5,124,681 

757,500 

6.77 

146,286,470 

3.50 

55-56 

1/2 

5,603,569 

740,200 

7.57 

154,807,773 

3.62 

56-57 

1 

11,305,306 

734,900 

15.38 

165,850,793 

6.82 

57-58 

1 

13,197,860 

735,100 

17.95 

178,734,725 

7.3  8 

58-59 

1 

15,595,609 

744,600 

20.94 

189,738,170 

8.22 

59-60 

1 

17,018,283 

743,400 

22.89 

202,412,389 

8.41 

60-61 

1 

16,945,791 

741,500 

2-2.85 

214,721,587 

7.89 

61-62 

1 

17,382,184 

746,000 

23.30 

225,595,100 

7.71 

62-63 

1 

17,670,374 

741,800 

23.82 

256,769,287 

6.88 

63-64 

1 

18,395,445 

740,800 

24.83 

265,499,589 

6.91 

64-65 

1 

18,963,993 

734,500 

25.82 

285,524,5  : 

6.64 

65-66 

1 

19,851,178 

728,600 

27.25 

315,370,223 

6.29 

66-67 

1 

21,151,747 

718,400 

29.44 

349, 397 , 917 

■ 

67-68 

1 

21,988,824 

725,000 

30.33 

370 , 29q  ,997 

5.94 

68-69 

1 

23,078,929 

717,300 

32.17 

422,160,955 

5.47 

69-70 

1 

23,830,279 

715,674 

33.30 

505,844,165 

4.71 

70-71 

1 

23,636,370 

703,300 

33.61 

568,801,970 

4.16 

*Total  revenues  as  used  here  are  from  statements  of  revenue, 
annual  reports  of  the  S.F.  Controller. 
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'BUSINESS  AND  PAYROLL  EXPENSE  TAXES 

San  Francisco's  business  and  payroll  expense  taxes  are  imposed  for  doing 
business  within  the  City  and  County.  First  came  the  business  tax,  which  was 
measured  by  gross  receipts.  That  tax  became  effective  Oct.  1,  1968  j however  it 
was  amended  two  years  later  to  provide  for  either  doubling  of  the  business  tax 
rate  or  payment  of  a 1 per  cent  payroll  expense  tax,  whichever  produced  the  larger 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  City  and  County.  The  doubling  of  the  business  tax  rate 
was  ended  by  an  amendment  reverting  back  to  a single  rate  effective  July  1,  1971* 

The  business  tax  applies  to  gross  receipts  of  businesses  and  self-employed 
persons  in  San  Francisco.  Rates  differ  for  the  various  categories  of  businesses, 
professions  and  occupations.  In  most  categories  the  rate  consists  of  a minimum 
tax  plus  from  $.80  to  $2  per  31,000  in  gross  receipts  above  a specified  amount. 
Specifications  for  administering  the  tax  are  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  as  well  as 
in  rulings  of  the  Tax  Collector.  A Board  of  Review  hears  appeals  from  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Tax  Collector. 

The  payroll  expense  levy  is  an  excise  tax  of  general  application  imposed  upon 
employers.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  1 per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the  employer's 
payroll  expense  attributable  to  work  performed  or  services  rendered  within  San 
Francisco.  The  tax  became  effective  Oct.  1,  1970,  and  is  payable  only  if  the 
employer’s  payroll  expense  tax  liability  exceeds  his  business  tax  liability. 

The  payroll  expense  tax  ordinance  requires  the  filing  of  a calendar  year  tax 
return  with  the  Tax  Collector.  There  is  a Board  of  Review  to  adjudicate  disputes. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  business  license  tax,  the  burden  is  passed  along  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  yield  fluctuates  in  accordance  with  employment  and  compensa- 
tion. 

The  business  tax  was  enacted  after  the  voters  on  June  4,  1968,  approved  a 
5-year  suspension  of  a Charter  prohibition  against  imposition  of  a license  tax 
"on  any  seller  or  manufacturer  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  operating  at  a fixed 
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place  of  business  in  the  City  and  County,  except  such  as  require  permits  or 
licenses  in  accordance  with  or  under  authority  of  any  local  health,  sanitary  or 
other  ordinance  under  the  police  power.”  The  suspension  expires  on  June  30,  1973* 
The  Charter  provision  now  under  suspension  does  not  apply  to  taxing  for  reve- 
nue those  engaged  in  professions  and/or  occupations.  This  was  decreed  in  a 1939 


State  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  a 1920  San  Francis- 
co professional  and  occupational  tax.  The  1968  business  tax  ordinance,  however, 
specifies  that  all  of  the  taxes  imposed  therein  will  expire  as  of  June  30,  1973 
— not  only  those  on  businesses  operating  at  a fixed  location  but  also  those  on 
self-employed  individuals. 

Although  the  gross  receipts  tax  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  ability  to 
pay,  it  is  the  type  of  business  tax  in  most  common  use  among  California  cities. 

A few  cities  apply  the  tax  to  net  income. 

Receipts  by  quarter  as  received  by  the  Tax  Collector  for  the  business  and 
payroll  taxes  have  been  as  follows: 

Quarterly 


Quarter 

Business  Tax 

Payroll  Expense 

Totals 

Oct-Dec  1968 
Jan-Mar  1969 
Apr-Jun  1969 
Jul-Sep  1969 
Oct-Dec  1969 

$ 26,444 

1,543,423 
399,049 
3,316,528 
344,004 

$ 

$ 26,444 

1,543,423 
399,049 
3,316,528 
344,004 

Jan-Mar  1970 
Apr-Jun  1970 
Jul-Sep  1970 
Oct-Dec  1970 

3,932,011 

333,^89 

158,916 

150,865 

3,932,011 

333,889 

158,916 

150,865 

Jan-Mar  1971 
Apr-Jun  1971 
Jul-Sep  1971 
Oct-Dec  1971 

5,849,241 

3,609,880 

546,816 

195,215 

1,312,769 

776,493 

52,923 

13,343 

7,162,010 

4,386,373 

599,739 

208,558 

Jan-Mar  1972 
Apr.  (1-mo.  only) 

3,758,513 

1,739,101 

15,846,904 

1,012,550 

19,605,417 
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I * H 0 T E L 

ROOM 

TAX 

A. 

San  Francisco's  5#  per  cent  hotel  room  tax  began  as  a 3 per  cent  tax  on 
transient  hotel  and  motel  room  charges  as  of  July  1,  1961,  the  primary  purpose 
being  to  create  a fund  to  be  used  to  attract  visitors  and  conventions  to  the  city. 
The  rate  was  raised  as  of  Oct.  1,  1967,  to  5 per  cent,  and  again  as  of  Jan.  1,  1971 
to  per  cent.  Proceeds  from  the  rate  increases  are  helping  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  Convention  Center-Sports  Arena  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Redevelopment  Area  and 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  Candlestick  Stadium. 

The  tax  is  imposed  directly  upon  the  transient  occupant.  The  hotel-motel 
operator  collects  the  tax  and  remits  it  to  the  Tax  Collector.  This  tax  has  wide- 
spread use  throughout  California  and  the  Nation.  In  most  cases  the  rate  is  from 
4 to  5 per  cent;  in  some  Eastern  cities  it  is  higher. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  is  taken  out  of  receipts.  The  ordinance 
allows  up  to  4 per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
1970-71  the  collection  costs  amounted  to  49  cents  for  each  $100  collected,  or 
five  tenths  of  1 per  cent.  In  1970-71  the  hotel  room  tax  net  collection  was  the 


QUARTERLY  RECEIPTS,  S.F.  HOTEL  ROOM  TAX 


Jul-Sept. 

Oct .-Dec. 

61-62 

$351,649 

$259,390 

62-63 

400,780 

264,892 

63-64 

393,465 

298,658 

64-65 

436,698 

332,524 

65-66 

358,901 

497,882 

66-67 

442,524 

542,795 

67-68 

472,091 

587,052 

68-69 

901,910 

872,316 

69-70 

912,614 

1,143,151 

70-71 

993,912 

1,234,220 

71-72 

1,061,243 

1,347,357 

♦Figures 

may  not  add, 

due  to  rounding, 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr .-June 

Totals* 

$242,988 

$298,454 

$1,152,483 

250,669 

294,023 

1,210,365 

‘ 281,960 

330,258 

1,304,342 

320,140 

348,274 

1.437,637 

364,296 

340,971 

1,562,051 

429,382 

417,599 

1,832,299 

725,783 

735,947 

2,520,873 

808,489 

834,810 

3,417,525 

921,966 

835,443 

3,813,174 

827,269 

978,867 

4,039,268 

1,053,281 

Source:  S.F.  Tav 

Collector 
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equivalent  of  16.3  cents  in  the  property  tax  rate. 

The  hotel  room  tax  helps  broaden  the  tax  base  and  contributes  to  relieving 
the  property  tax  burden.  It  is  efficient  to  administer  and  is  not  significantly 
objectionable  to  either  the  operators  or  the  occupants.  It  cam  be  adjusted  easily 
to  match  revenue  needs  or  changed  economic  conditions  simply  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  rate.  Finally,  it  charges  the  transient  for  some  of  the  benefits  and  services 
he  receives  from  the  city. 


"IN  LIEU"  TAXES 


Largest  single  Federal  land  piece  in  the  City  and  County  is  the  Presidio. 

No  "in  lieu"  payments  are  made  for  most  property  tax  supported  services.  The 
sewer  service  charge  is  paid,  however.  Federal  military  installations  occupy 
2,59^  acreas  of  San  Francisco  land. 

Two  land  owning  governmental  agencies  which  traditionally  make  in  lieu  tax 
payments  are  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  Housing  Authority.  The  latter  has 
not  paid  such  a tax  for  several  years.  The  Redevelopment  Agency  pays  on  income 
producing  property,  the  last  payment  being  $285 i 566  for  1970-71. 

The  Federal  Public  Review  Commission  recently  made  a 5-year  study  in  which 
one  of  the  recommendations  was  that  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  be  made  to  local 
governments  for  Federal  property  land  values,  but  not  improvements,  within  their 
jurisdictions.  However  the  Commission  also  recommended  that  the  payments  be  dis- 
counted by  10  to  40  per  cent  on  the  assumption  that  a Federal  installation  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  local  economy. 


(Existing  Taxes) 


I LICENSE  FEES 


In  addition  to  revenues  forthcoming  under  the  "business  tax  ordinance,"  the 
Tax  Collector  also  collects  a wide  assortment  of  license  fees  as  provided  for 
under  Charter  Section  24.  In  general,  such  fees  are  imposed  for  the  operation  of 
businesses  or  privileges  which  affect  the  health,  fire-prevention,  fire-fighting, 
crime,  policing,  welfare  and  zoning  conditions.  The  amount  of  such  license  fees 
relate  to  the  cost  to  the  City  and  County  of  providing  regulation  and  inspection 
services.  In  contrast  the  "business  tax"  is  a tax  for  revenue. 


BUSINESS  LICENSES  ISSUED,  NUMBER 
AND  AMOUNT,  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


Number 


General  Business  30,759 
Vehicles  369 
Bicycles  2,705 
Inspection  Fees  2,189 
Miscellaneous  4,467 
Dogs  30,494 
Duplicate  Dogs  405 
Curb  Painting  14 
Pub.  Eat.  Place  2,759 
Taxicab  Permits  ' 60 
Taxicab  Transfers  4 
Limousine  Permits  5 
Limousine  Transfers  1 


1969-70 


Amount  Number 


$ 704,271.14 

30,819 

42,218.50 

374 

1,352.50 

3,176 

89,532.00 

2,307 

10,221.95 

4,531 

121,976.00 

26,990 

202.50 

363 

2,027.00 

12 

169,533.75 

3,466 

90,000.00 

206 

4,000.00 

12 

25,000.00 

1 

750.00 

13 

TOTAL..  74,231  $1,261,085 . 34  J2,280 

Source:  S.F.  Tax  Collector 


1970-71 

Amount 


$ 720,695.49 

42,884.80 

1.588.00 
92,590.55 
13,518.90 

107,960.00 

181.50 

1.860.00 
270,443.79 

36,750.00 

12,000.00 

5,000.00 

8,500.00 


$1,313,973.03 
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PARKING 


San  Francisco  enacted  a 25  per  cent  tax  on  rental  charges  for  parking  spaces 
in  "parking  stations"  in  the  City  and  County*  effective  Oct.  1*  1970.  Collections 
during  the  first  year  exceeded  $5*000, 000.  The  rate  has  been  reduced  to  10  per 
cent,  as  of  July  1,  1972,  and  revenue  will  be  reduced  accordingly. 

Quarterly  receipts,  according  to  the  Tax  Collector,  have  been  as  follows: 

Year  Jul-Sept  Qct-Dec  Jan -Mar  Apr-Jun  Total 


Although  operators  of  off-street  parking  facilities  also  pay  a business  tax 
based  on  gross  receipts,  there  are  justifiable  reasons  for  an  additional  tax  on 
parking.  A tax  that  penalizes  all-day  downtown  parking  would  encourage  greater 
use  of  public  transit  and  thereby  relieves  street  traffic  congestion  and  the  need 
for  development  of  additional  off-street  parking  facilities  in  the  central  area. 
Furthermore,  many  building  improvements  have  been  razed  to  make  way  for  surface 
parking  lots,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  property  taxes  on  those  improvements. 


1970- 71  .... 

1971- 72 $1,381,006  $1,381,800 


31,409,531 

1,140,493 


$1,252,547  $2,662,078 

4,193,299 
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REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAX 


San  Francisco  began  collection  of  a real  property  transfer  tax  on  Jan.  1, 
1968,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Federal  government.  The  United  States  had 
collected  the  tax  since  1914.  The  City  and  County  also  imposed  the  same  rate  — 
$1.10  for  each  $1,000  of  the  sale  price  of  the  property  being  transferred. 

The  City  and  County  collection  is  made  by  the  Recorder.  At  first  documentary 
stamps  were  used,  but  these  were  soon  abandoned  as  an  unnecessary  nuisance.  The 
collection  cost  is  practically  nil,  since  the  tax  is  received  at  the  same  time 
filing  fees  are  being  paid  to  record  property  transfer  documents.  The  additional 
work  has  been  absorbed  by  existing  staff. 

National  banks  are  exempt  from  payment  of  this  tax,  according  to  a State 
Attorney  General's  ruling  issued  in  May,  1971*  Basis  for  the  ruling  was  that  the 
State  legislation  which  authorizes  counties  to  exact  this  tax  exempts  the  "United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof"  when  such  exempt  agency  is 
acquiring  title.  Court  cases  have  held  that  national  banks  are  created  by  the 


U.S.  government,  although  financed  by  private  capital. 


S.F.  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAX 

RECEIPTS 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

19^1-72 

July  . . 



$ 34,674 

$ 40,195 

$ 29,624 

$ 49,761 

Aug.  . . 

33,108 

25,293 

26,258 

41,499 

Sept.  . 

28,024 

27,881 

40,003 

42,457 

Oct.  .. 

32,900 

31,257 

37,271 

43,204 

Nov.  .. 

29,051 

31,496 

32,020 

38,347 

Dec • • . 

43,556 

40,047 

89,328 

51,794 

Jan.  . « 

33,440 

29,950 

28,480 

52,375 

Feb.  ., 

28,692 

28,756 

27,294 

38,383 

Mar.  .< 

37,780 

28,817 

49,244 

51,689 

April  . 

38,839 

30,706 

61,586 

57,267 

Kay  . . . 

40,102 

31,841 

39,726 

June 

33.237 

23,841 

46.151 

— 

TOTAL  $208,260 

$413,402 

$370,080 

$506,985 

Source:  S.F. 

Recorder 
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SEWER  SERVICE  CHARGE 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  in  August,  1971  enacted  a sewer  service  charge  based 
on  a percentage  of  each  water  user's  monthly  charge  for  water  delivered  plus  a 
flat  sum  imposed  on  each  user.  The  charge  was  levied  for  the  receiving,  trans- 
portation, pumping,  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage,  and  for  the  general  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  sewerage  system. 

The  new  service  charge  was  intended  to  be  collected  with  water  bills  starting 
on  October  1,  1971.  However,  the  price  freeze  which  the  President  imposed  on  the 
country's  economy  was  applied  to  this  charge  and  it  was  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  freeze  was  lifted.  Accordingly,  April  of  1972  was  the  first  month  in  which 
receipts  from  this  service  charge  were  collected. 

Initially  the  flat  rate  ranged  from  84#  to  $8.40  per  month,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  building  structure,  and  the  factor  of  74.55  per  cent  was  applied  to 
the  water  user's  monthly  charge.  These  rates  were  undergoing  revisions,  However. 

The  sewer  service  charge  was  enacted  subsequent  to  approval  by  the  voters  of 
a ballot  proposition  removing  sewer  bonds  from  the  debt  ceiling  limitation  when 
such  bonds  are  financed  by  sewer  service  charges.  The  voters  also  approved 
$65*000,000  in  sewer  bonds. 

Sewage  disposal  became  a controversy  when  the  Regional  Water  Quality  Control 
Board  ordered  the  City  to  cease  sewage  pollution  of  the  Bay  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  an  injunction  halting  new  construction  in  certain  sections  of  the 
City. 

It  was  noted  when  the  new  charge  was  imposed  that  the  City  was  not  financially 
prepared  to  undertake  the  full  burden  of  improving  its  sewerage  system  witnout 
outside  help.  The  grant  system  which  provides  80  per  cent  Federal  funding  of 
sewerage  treatment  facilities  was  conditional  on  the  adoption  of  a local  sewer 
service  charge. 
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San  Francisco,  by  enacting  a sewer  charge,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  86  per 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  cities  which  provide  both  sanitary  sewage  collection  and 
treatment*  and  which  impose  sewer  service  charges. 

Beforehand,  only  San  Francisco  property  taxpayers  footed  the  bill  for  sewage 
disposal,  which  was  provided  at  no  cost  to  government  properties  and  to  tax  exempt 
properties  owned  by  hospitals,  churches  and  schools.  Such  exempt  properties, 
however,  do  pay  water  bills  and  are  now  also  assessed  the  sewer  service  charge. 


A ta^c  of  50  cents  per  stadium  admission  ticket  became  fully  effective 
Feb.  1,  1971,  the  proceeds  from  which  are  earmarked  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  Candlestick  Stadium. 

The  ordinance  exempts  tickets  sold  for  school  athletic  contests  or  other 
school  events,  as  well  as  for  activities  at  Recreation-Park  operated  fields  where 
the  seating  arrangement  adjacent  to  one  portion  of  the  field  contains  not  more 
than  5,000  permanent  seats. 

Receipts  from  this  tax  are  subject  to  seasonal  influences.  The  Tax 
Collector  reports  quarterly  receipts  as  follows: 

Tear  Jul-Sept  Oct-Dec  Jan-Mar  Apr-Jun  Total 


STADIUM  TAX 


1970- 71  ...  

1971- 72  ...  $^30,340  $125,661  $123,180 


$175,619  $175,619 

679,lttl 
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THE  UTILITY  USERS  TAX 


A 5 per  cent  tax  on  monthly  charges  for  telephone,  electricity,  gas  and 
water  use  in  San  Francisco  was  enacted  in  the  summer  of  1970,  and  became  opera- 
tive on  October  1 of  that  year.  Utility  firms  collect  the  tax  and  remit  it  to 
the  Tax  Collector.  Administration  of  the  tax  is  relatively  simple  and 
inexpensive . 

The  California  Supreme  Court,  in  November,  1971,  ruled  that  a city  tax  on 
telephone,  gas  and  electric  service  was  substantially  different  from  the  state- 
wide sales  tax  system,  and  therefore  constituted  a valid  tax  source. 

Like  the  sales  tax,  the  utility  users  tax  is  regressive,  and  taxes  essential 
items  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay.  On  the  plus  side,  this  tax  can  be 
administered  with  ease  and  the  yield  is  significantly  good. 

Receipts,  by  quarters,  as  received  by  the  Tax  Collector,  have  been  as 
follows : 

Year  Jul-Sept . Oct-Dec.  Jan-Mar . Apr-Jul.  Total 


There  were  46  California  cities  using  this  tax  in  1970-71  wnen  receipts 
statewide  totaled  $70,057,622,  up  from  the  $38,113*793  collected  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Rates  in  California  range  from  Sunnyvale's  1 per  cent  to  Inglewood's  8 per 
cent,  but  are  5 per  cent  in  most  cities.  In  the  state  of  Washington,  some  rates 
are  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  but  mostly  in  the  5 to  7 per  cent  range. 


1970- 71  

1971- 72  $2,083,9^5  $2,178,745 


$2,143,835 

2,424,855 


$2,140,294  $4,284,129 

6,687,545 
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POSSIBLE  TAX  SOURCES 


San  Francisco  has  adopted  a significant  number  of  new  tax  sources  in  recent 
years,  as  have  most  other  local  governments  across  the  Nation.  The  purpose  has 
been  to  relieve  the  property  taxpayer,  who  at  the  local  level  still  pays  more  than 
his  share  of  total  tax  dollars. 

Following  the  repeal  in  1940  of  San  Francisco's  business  and  professional 
taxes,  the  property  tax  remained  the  only  major  tax  source  until  enactment  of  the 
sales  tax  in  194?.  A hotel  room  tax  was  adopted  in  1962  and,  seven  years  later, 
came  the  business  tax,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  employers'  payroll 
tax.  Kewest  tax  sources  are  the  utility  users'  tax,  parking  tax,  stadium  tax, 
real  property  transfer  tax  and  sewer  service  charge. 

There  still  is  need  to  broaden  the  tax  base,  considering  that  during  last 
fiscal  year  (1970-71)  the  property  taxpayer  contributed  47  per  cent  of  total  City 
and  County  revenues  (as  shown  by  the  Controller's  "Statement  of  Revenues"). 

There  are  four  principal  revenue  sources  available  to  local  jurisdictions: 
the  property  tax,  sales  tax,  business  tax  and  local  income  or  payroll  tax.  The 
Availability"  of  a local  payroll  tax  has  been  questioned,  but  with  enabling  State 
legislation  it  could  prove  a substantial  revenue  producer.  There  are  other 
possible  local  taxes,  some  of  which  are  examined  on  the  following  pages,  after  a 
review  of  a possible  local  earnings  service  charge. 

The  value-added  tax  could  be  a big  revenue  producer  for  local  jurisdictions; 
however,  the  Federal  government  may  preempt  its  use. 

Two  promising  local  revenue  producers  are  an  airport  use  and  service  charge 
of  SI. GO  per  enplaning  passenger  (estimated  revenue  57,138,149  per  year),  and  a 
soft  drink  tax  (possible  yield  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  annually). 
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EARNINGS  SERVICE  CHARGE 

An  earnings  service  charge,  levied  as  a percentage  on  paychecks  of  persons 
employed  in  San  Francisco  — residents  and  non-residents  (commuters),  could  be  a 
highly  productive  revenue  source,  second  to  the  property  tax. 

There  are  many  municipal  services  provided  for  persons  who  earn  salaries  and 
wages  here.  These  include  police  and  fire  protection,  emergency  hospital  care, 
streets  and  parking  facilities,  public  transit  (to  the  extent  subsidized),  and 
public  libraries.  It  would  be  proper  to  levy  a charge  for  such  services,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  which  could  be  earmarked  to  reimburse  the  City  and  County  for  furnishing 
them.  It  would  be  a license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  a paid  occupation. 

Apparently  the  City  and  County  cannot  now  impose  a local  income  tax,  even  if 
it  were  applied  to  residents  as  well  as  non-residents,  because  of  Section  17041.5 
of  the  State  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code.  As  a charter  city  San  Francisco  may  be 
exempt  from  this  prohibition,  however  this  point  has  not  been  tested  in  court. 

The  City  Attorney  recommends  that  action  by  the  Legislature  specifically  authoriz- 
ing a local  tax  on  income  be  obtained  first,  otherwise  he  fears  that  receipts  from 
such  a tax  would  be  impounded  during  a lengthy  challenge  in  the  courts.  But  such 
action  by  the  Legislature  is  not  expected  this  year. 

An  earnings  service  charge  based  on  gross  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  San 
Francisco  should  yield  at  least  $35,000,000  per  year.  The  1971  California 
Statistical  Abstract  estimates  that  San  Francisco  residents  received  $2,736,500,000 
from  wages  and  salaries  in  1970.  Commuters  would  have  received  almost  that  much 
more,  according  to  the  "53.4  to  46. 6"  ratio  developed  by  A.  D.  Little,  Inc.,  in  its 
1967  "San  Francisco  Tax  Study."  Thus,  wages  and  salaries  received  by  both  residents 
and  commuters  should  total  about  $3,000,000,000  per  year. 

Some  sources  more  conservatively  estimate  between  $3,000,000,000  and 
$4,000,000,000.  Using  our  "compromise"  estimate  of  $3,500,000,000,  and  a 1 % rate, 
the  yield  would  be  $35,000,000  annually. 
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PERSONAL  INCOME  BY  SOURCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMPARISON:  I960,  1969  AND  1970 


Source 

Wages  and  salaries  . 
Other  labor  income  . 
Proprietors'  income 
Property  income  . . . . 
♦Transfer  payments  . 

TOTAL 


I960 


31,694,000,000 

74,200,000 

270.400.000 

502,000,000 

189.400.000 


1969 


$2,661,700,000 

152.400.000 

318.800.000 

957.400.000 

450.700.000 


1970 


$2,736,500,000 

159,100,000 

320,200,000 

982,600,000 

540,400,000 


$2,730,000,000  $4,540,900,000  $4,738,800,000 


♦Receipts  for  which  no  service  is  rendered  currently,  such  as  pensions, 
unemployment  benefits,  disability  benefits,  medicare  benefits,  direct 
reliefs,  etc. 

Source:  Calif.  Statistical  Abstract 


S.F.  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  DATA,  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCCMS  01 
AS  REPORTED  ON  CALIF.  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
(1970  Income  Year) 


Adjusted  Gross 
Income  Class 

Total 
No.  of 
Returns 

No.  of 

Taxable 

Returns 

Adjusted 

Gross 

Income 

Tax 

Assessed 

No  adj,  gross 

inc. 

1,170 

_ 

3 2,558 

$ 

<1  UNDER 

$1,000  . 

...  2,664 

164 

1,362 

556 

1,000  UNDER 

2,000  . 

...  3,753 

663 

8,707 

4,755 

2,000  UNDER 

3,000  . 

...  8,633 

763 

21,903 

7,616 

3,000  UNDER 

4,000  . 

...  15,523 

8,8  83 

55,038 

80,731 

4,000  UNDER 

5,000  . 

...  16,997 

12,757 

76,548 

320,589 

5,000  UNDER 

6,000  . 

20,450 

14,930 

112,583 

787,515 

6,000  UNDER 

7,000  . 

20,847 

16,647 

135,890 

1,199,289 

7,000  UNDER 

8,000  . 

...  23,193 

20,283 

173,897 

1,731,006 

8, COO  UNDER 

9,000  . 

...  19,523 

18,473 

165,430 

1,924,040 

9,000  UNDER 

10,000  . 

...  15,653 

15,253 

148,886 

2,150,909 

10,000  UNDER 

11,000  . 

...  15,159 

14,857 

158,716 

2,457,163 

11,000  UNDER 

12,000  . 

...  13,462 

13,320 

154,321 

2,530,600 

12,000  UNDER 

13,000  . 

...  10,105 

10,105 

126,221 

2,220,618 

13,000  UNDER 

14,000.  . 

...  8,309 

8,309 

111,939 

2,229,072 

14,000  UNDER 

15,000  . 

...  7,298 

7,248 

105,752 

2,187,138 

15,000  UNDER 

20,000  . 

...  23,987 

23,897 

411,189 

9,442,612 

20,000  UNDER 

25,000  . 

8,701 

8,701 

191,952 

5,916,646 

25,000  UNDER 

50,000  . 

...  8,372 

8,302 

279,5-40 

12,538,094 

50. GOO  UNDER 

8 

O 

8 

...  2,194 

2,182 

145,681 

9,439,356 

100, OCX)  and  over 

722 

720 

141, 816 

10,569,719 

Tots 

Is 

..  248,715 

206,457 

$2,724,815 

367,738,524 

Source : California  Franchise  Tax  Eoard 
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COMMUTER  TAX 

San  Francisco’s  1968  commuter  tax,  a 1 per  cent  payroll  levy  on  the  paychecks 
of  commuters  who  work  here,  has  been  ruled  invalid  by  the  California  Court  of 
Appeal.  It  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in  that  it  discriminated  against  one 
type  of  worker. 

The  so-called  commuter  tax  of  1 per  cent  would  have  been  withheld  from  the 
paychecks  of  non-residents  whose  gross  earnings  for  work  performed  in  San  Francisco 
exceeded  $4,000  per  annum. 

San  Francisco's  commuter  tax  ordinance  that  was  ruled  invalid  was  adopted 
in  1968.  It  called  for  a 1 per  cent  levy  against  the  gross  earnings  above 
$4,000  per  annum  of  non-residents  for  work  performed  in  San  Francisco. 

The  ordinance  estimated  that  there  were  187,600  commuters  who  worked  in  San 
Francisco  and  who,  in  196?,  had  gross  income  from  wages  and  salaries  of 
$1,267,000,000. 

The  ordinance  described  the  tax  as  a "license  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  occupations,  trades  and  professions  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  by  non-resident  persons  employed  by  others." 

The  commuter  tax  has  a variety  of  advantages,  the  chief  one  being  that  it 
would  permit  a reduction  in  property  taxes.  It  would  be  relatively  simple  to 
administer  and  it  would  broaden  the  tax  base.  It  also  has  disadvantages,  includ- 
ing heightened  intergovernmental  tensions  — "taxation  without  representation"  — 
and  the  possibility  of  dual  taxation. 

The  commuter  tax  is  justified  legally  on  the  grounds  that  the  city  not  only 
provides  a place  to  work,  but  a place  to  work  protected  by  a municipal  government. 
More  informally,  and  politically,  it  is  defended  as  a sort  of  compensating  move, 
particularly  by  the  large  central  cities  to  counter-balance  the  restrictive  zon- 
ing practices  of  neighboring  jurisdictions  which  force  the  low  income,  unskilled 
citizen  to  reside  in  the  central  city. 
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LOCAL  INCOME  TAX 


Some  3500  cities  in  10  states  currently  provide  a local  income  tax.  They 
range  from  New  York  City  to  villages  of  a few  hundred  people,  but  include  major 
cities  such  as  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 

Baltimore  and  Louisville.  In  addition,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth  and  Minneapolis  have  considered  a municipal  income  tax. 

The  typical  local  income  tax  charges  a flat  rate  on  the  income  of  both 
commuters  and  residents  and  limits  the  non-resident  levy  to  wages,  salaries  or 
other  compensation  earned  within  the  city  confines. 

If  equitably  administered,  no  other  tax  is  more  flexible,  more  productive, 
more  responsive  to  economic  conditions  or  more  closely  related  to  ability  to 
pay.  It  represents  the  best  potential  source  of  substantial  revenue  for  reduc- 
ing the  property  tax  rate. 

Legislation  adopted  in  1970  provides  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  administer 
the  New  York  City  personal  income  tax  on  residents  and  its  earnings  tax  on 
commuters.  San  Francisco  might  seek  authority  from  the  State  Legislature  to 
attach  a supplemental  levy  to  the  State's  income  tax.  The  entire  amount  could  be 
collected  by  the  State  and,  after  deductions  for  administration,  remitted  to  the 
City.  Or,  it  could  be  made  a per  cent  of  the  Federal  income  tax  liability. 

A similar  plan  has  been  used  with  success  in  Sweden,  where  all  local  taxes 
are  collected  by  the  national  government. 

The  local  income  tax  taps  the  income  stream,  in  contrast  to  the  property 
tax  which  has  little,  if  any,  relationship  to  ability  to  pay.  Not  only  is  this 
tax  progressive  and  productive,  but  also  convenient  — convenient  for  the  munici- 
pality in  that  it  provides  a regular  flow  of  revenue;  convenient  also  for  the 
taxpayer,  because  it  is  generally  withheld  by  his  employer. 
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LOCAL  INCOME  TAXES,  RATES  AND  COLLECTIONS, 
FOR  67  CITIES  WITH  OVER  50,000  POPULATION 


(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Scats  and  local  government 


Pennsylvania : 

Cities,  50,000 
population  and  over-- 
Abington  Township 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Bethlehem 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Penn  Hill  Township 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Scranton 

Wilkes  Barre 

York 

Approx.  3,000  other 
local  jurisdictions 
(including  over  1.00C 
school  districts) 


Rate 

January  1,  1968 
(percent) 


collections 


18.2 

24.9 

39.7 

41.7 
20.5 
15.1 


Note:  Excludes  Washington,  D.  C.  which  has  a graduated  net  Income  tax  that  is  more  closely  akin  to  a 

State  tax  than  to  the  municipal  income  taxes. 

"xxx"  Signifies  cities  under  50,000  population. 

1/  A taxpayer  subject  to  the  1.25  percent  tax  imposed  by  the  City  of  Louisville  may  credit  this  tax 
against  the  1,75  percent  levied  by  Jefferson  County. 

2 / Tax  went  into  effect  after  reporting  period.  ---  <- 

3/  Excludes  Montgomery  County,  which  levied  a tax  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  for  calendar  year  1967. 
As  of  January  1,  1968,  the  County  Council  had  not  set  a rate  fo.  1968. 

4/  Under  the  Michigan  "Uniform  City  Incone  Tax  Act,"  the  prescribed  rates  are  1.0  percent  for 
residents  .and  0.5  percent  for  nonresidents.  A resident  is  allowed  credit  for  taxes  paid 
to  another  city  as  a nonresident. 

5/  St.Johns  adopted  the  uniform  income  tax  ordinance  on  November  7,  1967.  Petitions  for 
referendum  have  been  filed  and  an  election  will  be  held  on  February  20,  1968. 

6/  New  York  City  residents'  rate  ranges  from  0.4  percent  on  taxable  income  of  less  than  SI  ,000  to 

2.0  percent  on  taxable  income  in  excess  of  $30,000.  An  earnings  tax  of  0.25  percent  of  wages 

or  3/8  of  1 percent  on  net  earnings  from  so  1 f -employment , not  to  exceed  that  which  would  be 

due  if  taxpayer  were  a resident,  is  levied  against  nonresidents. 


Source : "State  and  Local  Taxes,"  1968,  Advisory  Commission 

on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 


YIELD  OF  LOCAL  : 

INCOME  TAXES,  SELECTED 

LARGE  CITIES 

: 1966-67 

Total 

% of  Total 

Income  Tax 

Per 

Local  Tax 

Yield 

Capita 

Collections 

New  York  City  . 

3329,300,000 

$ 41 

13.5 

Philadelphia  . . 

58 

46.6 

Detroit  

29 

30.1 

Baltimore  ..... 

27 

13.9 

St.  Louis  

42 

34.1 

Pittsburgh  .... 

20 

20.8 

Cincinnati  .... 

38 

40.4 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

19 

24.3 

Louisville  .... 

39 

51.6 

Source 

: U.S.  Adv'y.  Comm,  on 

Intgovmt’l. 

Rel. 
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OTHER  POSSIBLE  TAX  SOURCES 


Airport  Use  and  Service  Charge: 

Two  recent  rulings  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  strengthen  the  possible  adoption 
of  an  airport  use  and  service  charge  at  the  municipally  owned  and  operated  San 
Francisco  International  Airport. 

One  of  the  rulings  upheld  a SI. 00  fee  on  each  passenger  boarding  a commercial 
plane  at  Dress  Memorial  Regional  Airport,  Evansville,  Ind.  Proceeds  from  the  SI. 00 
fee  were  used  for  airport  improvement  and  maintenance. 

The  other  decision  upheld  a New  Hampshire  service  charge  of  SI. 00  for  each 
passenger  boarding  a commercial  airliner  weighing  more  than  12,500  pounds,  and  a 
500  fee  for  each  passenger  enplaning  a scheduled  aircraft  weighing  less  than 
12,500  pounds. 

Half  of  the  proceeds  from  the  New  Hampshire  service  charge  were  allocated  to 
that  State’s  aeronautical  fund,  with  the  balance  going  to  cities  and  airport 
authorities  operating  public  landing  fields. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  charges  imposed  in  both  cases  were  Con- 
stitutional. 

The  opinions  made  these  significant  points: 

1.  A charge  designed  to  make  the  user  of  governmental-provided  facilities 
pay  a reasonable  charge  for  their  construction  and  maintenance  may  Constitutionally 
be  imposed  on  interstate  and  domestic  users  alike. 

2.  Although  not  all  users  of  the  airport  facilities  are  subject  to  the  fees  — 
and  there  are  distinctions  among  different  classes  of  passengers  and  aircraft,  the 
charges  reflect  a fair,  albeit  imperfect,  approximation  of  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  imposed,  and  the  exemptions  are  not 
wholly  unreasonable, 

3«  The  charges  do  not  conflict  with  any  Federal  policies  furthering  uniform 
national  regulation  of  air  transportation. 
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These  Supreme  Court  rulings  may  well  negate  the  legal  question  as  to  which 
jurisdiction  — San  Francisco  or  San  Mateo  County,  could  impose  a fee  on  enplan- 
ing passengers,  considering  tnat  S.F.I.A.  is  located  in  San  Mateo  County. 

Departing  passengers  from  San  Francisco  International  Airport  numbered 
7,138,1^$  in  1970-71.  A Si. 00  use  or  service  charge  would  have  yielded 
$7»13$il^9  before  deducting  collection  costs.  San  Francisco  residents  would  pay 
only  a Elinor  portion  of  such  a charge. 

Americans  travelling  in  foreign  lands  often  have  encountered  the  so-called 
"airport  head  tax."  Some  countries  also  have  seaport  taxes,  which  are  usually 
assessed  on  arrival,  in  contrast  to  the  airport  fees  which  generally  are  collected 
on  departure. 

San  Francisco  has  discussed  a new  port  "head"  tax  of  Si. 50  on  boarding  or 
arriving  passengers  on  luxury  liners.  The  tax  would  be  billed  to  liner  operators 
as  a wharfage  charge.  However,  it  has  not  been  levied  because  other  ports  in 
California  are  still  considering  the  fee. 


Amusement  Tax: 

The  proposed  5 per  cent  San  Francisco  amusement  tax  has  remained  tabled  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors’  Finance  Committee  since  a public  hearing  on 
Jan.  10,  1967»  at  which  time  it  was  vigorously  opposed.  At  that  hearing  a 
spokesman  for  theater  owners  admitted  that  when  the  10  per  cent  Federal 
admissions  tax  was  terminated  in  1966  "we  kept  the  amount  in  the  price  of 
admission." 

The  proposed  ordinance  would  impose  a tax  of  1 cent  for  each  20  cents  or 
fraction  thereof  of  the  amount  paid  as  admission  to  any  place  of  entertainment 
or  amusement,  including  circuses,  movie  theaters,  dance  halls,  auditoriums, 
stadiums,  athletic  pavilions,  exhibition  halls,  swimming  pools,  amusement 
parks,  golf  courses  and  golf  ranges,  bowling  alleys,  nightclubs,  cabarets, 
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theaters  of  all  kinds,  lecture  halls,  and  archery  and  shooting  ranges. 

The  City  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  enacted  an  amusement  tax  in  1968.  The  rates 
are  2 per  cent  on  theater  and  movie  gross  receipts  and  5 per  cent  on  other 
amusements,  including  swimming  facilities,  amusement  rides,  athletic  contests, 
nightclubs  and  cabarets. 

This  tax  would  be  passed  along  to  the  customer.  A substantial  portion  of 
the  proceeds  from  such  a tax  would  come  from  non-residents. 

Stock  Transfer  Tax: 

The  stock  transfer  tax  is  a member  of  the  family  of  documentary  taxes  which 
usually  are  levied  on  the  issuance,  recording  or  transfer  of  documents  such  as 
stock  certificates  or  property  deeds.  The  former  practice  of  affixing 
documentary  stamps  has  given  way  for  the  most  part  to  more  practical  collection 
procedures. 

Several  states  have  stock  transfer  taxes,  most  noteworthy  being  New  York's 
which  is  imposed  by  the  State  Legislature  with  the  proceeds  ($287,537,946  in 
1968-69)  going  to  New  York  City.  The  rate  ranges  from  1)^  cents  to  5 cents  per 
share,  according  to  the  stock  value,  and  is  imposed  on  the  sale  or  transfer, 
rather  than  the  issuance,  of  stock.  It  applies  to  stock  sales  and  transfers  of 
the  New  York,  American  and  over-the-counter  markets. 

The  volume  and  value  of  shares  traded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 
is  impressive.  But  the  volume  in  both  categories  is  only  about  1 per  cent  of 
the  business  transacted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  For  example,  when  in 
1968  shares  traded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  numbered  143,276,875  and 
were  valued  at  $5,242,050,199  on  the  N.Y.S.E.  the  comparable  figures  were 
13,196,000,000  and  $692,000,000,000. 

Assuming  that  San  Francisco  had  a stock  transfer  tax  with  the  same  rate 
schedule  as  in  New  York,  and  further  estimating  an  average  tax  rate  of  3 cents 
per  share  traded,  the  yield,  based  on  the  171,884,085  shares  traded  at  the 
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P.C.S.E.  in  1969,  would  have  been  $5*136,5 22  before  deducting  anything  for 
administrative  expenses.  The  tax  probably  would  have  yielded  another  $1,500, OCO 
from  over-the-counter  sales  which  average  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  exchange 
transactions. 

The  Facific  Coast  Stock  exchange  began  in  1882  with  the  founding  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch,  followed  15  years  later  by  the  Los  Angeles  branch.  The  two 
were  merged  in  1957*  The  two  trading  floors  are  linked  by  direct  telephone  lines 
that  allow  one  floor  to  call  the  other  to  fill  an  order. 

An  argument  favoring  a stock  transfer  tax  is  that  it  would  reach  a form  of 
intangible  property  which  ordinarily  escapes  the  property  tax.  A negative 
argument  is  that  the  tax  might  reduce  the  volume  of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Exchange.  A stock  transfer  tax,  not  accompanied  by  a transfer  tax  on  bonds, 
might  discourage  the  use  of  equity  capital. 

Property  Development  Tax: 

This  tax  usually  is  levied  on  persons  constructing  new  dwelling  units,  and 
sometimes  on  builders  of  new  commercial  and  industrial  units.  In  theory,  the 
tax  reimburses  the  governmental  jurisdiction  for  public  improvements  and 
facilities  necessitated  by  the  new  construction. 

The  rate  consists  of  an  initial  charge,  plus  an  extra  amount  for  additional 
rooms  or  square  footage.  The  tax  usually  is  payable  when  application  is  made 
for  a building  permit. 

The  basic  rate  ranges  from  $15  per  dwelling  unit  in  Modesto  and  Santa  Clara, 
to  $85  in  Newport  Beach.  A property  development  tax  drafted  for  Tiburon  antici- 
pates a basic  R-l  residential  zone  rate  of  3125.  Other  California  cities  using 
this  tax  include  Fairfield  and  Rohnert  Park. 

Fairfield  estimates  its  annual  yield  from  this  tax  at  $26,000,  while  Santa 
Clara  expects  to  receive  $11,000  yearly.  Newport  Beach  estimates  an  average 
yield  in  excess  of  $200,000  annually  over  the  next  decade  to  apply  towards  its 
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capital  outlay  fund  for  fire  stations,  libraries  and  parks. 

Tipplers  Tax: 

Los  Angeles  and  two  other  charter  cities  levied  and  collected  a 5 per  cent 
tax  on  bar  drinks  until  the  tax  was  declared  invalid  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  denied  a hearing  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  will  prevail  unless  the  Legislature  changes  the  law  and  makes  it  clear 
that  the  state  has  not  pre-empted  the  field  of  local  taxation  of  drinks  sold  in 
bars. 

This  was  a substantial  source  of  revenue  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  — in 
excess  of  $7*000,000  annually.  It's  yield  here  might  be  about  $2,800,000, 
according  to  an  estimate  by  the  San  Francisco  Tax  Collector. 


Value-Added  Tax: 

Value  added  is  a measure  of  the  contribution  that  a business  firm  makes  to 
the  total  productive  activity.  The  tax  imposed  applies  only  against  the  value 
added.  Every  manufacturer,  processor  and  distributor  pays  it  on  everything  he 
purchases  and  collects  it  on  everything  he  sells  and  thus,  on  a net  basis,  pays 
the  tax  only  on  the  amount  he  has  added  to  the  price,  or  value,  of  the  product. 

The  final  consumer  pays  the  tax  without  collecting  any  part  of  it  back  — 
since  he  is  not  reselling  the  product  — and  he  thus  bears  the  actual  total 
cost  of  the  tax. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  value-added  tax,  which  is  widely  used  in 
Europe,  has  been  that  it  costs  even  families  with  very  low  incomes  a significant 
amount  of  money,  especially  compared  to  the  income  tax,  with  its  progressive 
rates. 

It  also  is  difficult  to  administer;  there  can  be  problems  over  exemptions, 
and  it  is  not  necessarily  related  to  profits  or  ability  to  pay. 
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By  James  Cary 
Copiey  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  — Take 
a good  hard  look  at  tlia 
name  and  die  words  — val- 
ue added  tax. 

You  may  be  hearing  a lot 
more  about  it  soon. 

It  is  a new  form  of  taxa- 
tion that  was  hinted  at  in 
President  Nixon’s  State  of 
the  Union  message. 

It  may  be  needed  to  off- 
set a school  properly  tax 
crisis  just  over  the  horizon, 
and  to  help  end  recurring 
federal  deficits. 

A value  added  tax  Is  a 
form  of  national  sales  tax. 
It  differs,  however,  in  that 
it  is  applied  at  all  levels  of 
production  and  distribu- 
tion. And  its  proponents 
say  it  is  easier  to  adminis- 
ter. 

Its  revenue-generating 
potential  is  enormous.  Up 
to  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  for 
every  1 percent  in  the  levy. 

In  Europe,  where  it  has 
been  in  common  use  for 
years,  the  rates  range 
from  4 percent  to  33  1-3 
percent  on  different  types 
of  transactions. 

In  the  JLh Steven  a 5 per- 
cent levy  could  mean  $29 
billion  to  $25  billion  in  new 
federal  revenue. 

George  Shultz,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  says  it  is 
being  considered  as  one 
means  of  providing  finan- 
cial aid  if  the  present  sys- 
tem of  financing  public 
schools  through  real  estate 
property  taxes  collapses. 

Financing  Problems 

Several  lower  courts  al- 
ready have  ruled  that  such 
property  taxes  are  uncon- 
^ stitutional  because  poorer 
k districts  cannot  afford  to 
£ provide  education  equal  to 
< that  in  richer  districts  even 
^ when  they  are  taxed  more 
X heavily. 

uJ  The  issue  is  expected  to 
^ be  carried  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
. preme  Court. 

W If  the  high  court  agrees 
I with  the  lower  court  rul- 
■ mgs  Shultz  says  the  gov- 
ernment wants  to  be  ready 
to  save  local  school  sys- 
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A New  Device  to  Extract 
American's  Tax  Dollar 


terns  from  the  cataclysmic 
financing  problems  they 
would  face. 

Even  without  the  need 
for  a new  federal  prop  un- 
der. school  financing  the 
government  has  an  over-all 
and  very  pressing  need  for 
increased  revenues. 

In  1968,  the  federal  budg- 
et deficit  was  $25.16  billion. 
In  fiscal  1970  — $2.8  bil- 
lion • in  fiscal  1971  — $23.2 
billion.  In  the  current  year 
ending  next  June  30  it  will 
be  an  estimated  $26  billion. 

Now  the  government  is 
reported  planning  a fiscal 
1973  budget  calling  for  ex- 
penditures of  $245  billion  to 
$250  billion  with  expected 
revenues  of  only  $225  bil- 
lion to  $230  billion — again 
a projected  $20  billion  defi- 
cit or  more. 

How  It  Works 

Setting  aside  the  $8.2  bil- 
lion surplus  recorded  in  fis- 
cal 1969  these  figures  mean 
that  in  four  of  the  last  five 


government  bookkeeping 
years  spending  exceeded 
income  by  $77.16  billion. 

If  another  $20  billion  is 
added  on  in  fiscal  1973.  the 
total  soars  to  more  than 
$97  billion. 

How  does  a value  added 
tax  work? 

Say  a manufacturer 
makes  a component  that 
goes  into  a piece  of  ma- 
chinery. When  he  buys  ma- 
terials for  his  component  _ 
he  pays  the  value  added 
tax  on  those  purchases. 
When  he  sells  the  finished 
component,  he  collects  the 
value  added  tax. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
whatever  the  taxing  period 
might  be,  he  computes  the 
difference  between  the  val- 
ue added  tax  he  has  paid 
out  and  the  amount  he  has 
collected.  If  he  has  collect- 
ed more  than  he  paid  out.  he 
passes  the  difference  on  to 
the  government.  If  vice 
versa,  he  is  entitled  to  a re- 
fund. 


The  larger  manufacturer 
must  do  likewise  until  the 
ultimate  consumer  pays 
the  full  burden  of  the  tax. 

This  is  one  reason  the 
lax  is  considered  regres- 
sive, as  are  most  sales  tax- 
es. They  eventually  hit  the 
families  that  can  least  af- 
ford the  burden. 

Proponents  say.  howev- 
er, this  can  be  offset  by  ex- 
empting such  things’  as 
food,  essential  drugs  and 
services,  or  by  applying  a 
lower  rate  to  them. 

Furthermore,  it  can  be 
argued,  many  taxes  are 
equally  or  more  unfair. 
Real  estate  taxes,  particu- 
larly those  on  homes,  can 
penalize  the  thrifty  who 
save  and  invest  in  such 
property  instead  of  squan- 
dering their  money. 
Another  disadvantage- 
Value  added  taxes  create 
a blizzard  of  paper  work. 
Detailed  records  of  every 
transaction  must  be  kept. 

It  has  been  charged  val- 
ue added  taxes  are  infla- 
tionary. They  raise  the 
price  of  goods  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  by  at  least 
the  tax. 


$18  Billion  Estimate 


WASHINGTON  API* 
—If  it  decides  to  propose  a 
value-added  tax.  the  Admin- 
istration hopes  it  wilt  be 
able  to  raise  $18  billion  each 
year  and  cut  homeowners’ 
property  taxes. 

Those  details  of  White 
House  thinking  were  re- 
vealed in  documents  handed 
out  to  members  of  the  advi- 
sory commission  _ on  inter- 
governmental relations,  one 
of  two  groups  asked  by 
President  Nixon  to  stud., 
new  ways  ot  school  financ- 
ing. 

The  documents  indicate 


that  Nixon  hopes  to  accom- 
plish two  things: 

• Slash  all  resident  :al 
property  taxes  in  about  half 
by  eliminating  that  part  of 
local  property  taxes  that 
now  pays  for  operating  cle- 
mentar  v and  secondary 
schuols. 

• Encourage  all  states  to 
"assume  virtually  all  res- 
ponsibility’’ for  the  public- 
schools.  with  help  of  money 
coming  in  from  the  value 
added  tax  instead  of  from 
property  taxes. 


S.F-  EXA^WER 
Fet.  7,  1912. 
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Soft  Drink  Tax: 

A tax  on  soft  drinks  based  on  so  much  per  bottle, plus,  in  some  cases,  an 
additional  tax  on  ingredients  going  into  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  has  been 
used  in  several  jurisdictions,  chiefly  in  the  Deep  South. 

South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  adopted  this  tax  in  the  1930’s.  West  Virginia’s 
vent  into  effect  in  1951*  and  North  Carolina's  in  1969.  The  West  Virginia  levy  is 
1 cent  per  16-ounce  (or  fraction  thereof)  container,  plus  5/8  of  a cent  per  ounce 
of  syrup  used  to  make  the  drink.  Additionally,  powders  used  to  make  soft  drinks 
(i.e.  Kool-Aid)  are  taxed  1 cent  per  ounce.  In  1971  this  tax  yielded  $5*500,000 
for  West  Virginia  (pop.  1,701,913). 

Comparing  San  Francisco  (pop.  703*300)  with  West  Virginia  on  a population 
basis,  a soft  drink  tax  here  should  yield  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  annually. 

West  Virginia  earmarks  its  proceeds  from  this  tax  for  construction  and  upxeep 
of  the  W.  Va.  University's  medical  college  in  Morgantown.  According  to  Henry  D. 
Mercer,  a V.  Va.  state  tax  official,  "This  is  one  of  our  most  palatable  taxes 
because  the  people  can  see  where  their  money  is  going." 

Advocates  of  a tax  on  soft  drinks  point  to  tne  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes,  wnich 
supposedly  deter  the  use  of  products  not  favorable  to  good  health  by  raising  the 
overall  price  for  such  goods.  A soft  drink  tax  would  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of 
a product  which,  these  advocates  claim,  also  is  harmful,  particularly  to  the  teeth 
of  children. 

Commercial  Rents  Tax: 

This  tax  usually  is  based  on  a percentage  of  the  rental  charge.  For  example, 
in  1970  New  York  City  imposed  a commercial  rents  tax  ranging  from  2.5  per  cent  on 
annual  rents  of  under  $2,500  to  7.5  per  cent  on  annual  rents  above  $11,000. 

Title  Companies  Tax; 

This  is  a levy  imposed  as  a percentage  of  gross  receipts  of  all  bonding, 
title,  guaranty,  and  fidelity  companies. 
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Tempe  Has  New  Revenue  Source  (u-f6-7l) 


The  City  of  Tempe,  Arizona  (pop.  62907, 
James  Alexander,  Fin.  Dir.)  has  enacted  a 
parks  and  recreation  facility  tax  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  dwelling 
units.  The  tax  is  $100  for  each  dwelling 
unit  within  the  Rl  zoning  district  and  $50 
for  each  dwelling  unit  located  within  mul- 
tiple housing  zoning  districts.  It  is  pay- 
able prior  to  the  issuance  of  a building 
permit  for  construction  of  the  dwelling 
unit. 

Tax  proceeds  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  acquisition,  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  neighborhood  parks  land.  Pro- 
ceeds generated  from  construction  in  a 
particular  area  are  to  be  used  only  for 
the  acquisition  or  expansion  of  parks  land 
in  that  area. 

The  Arizona  Home  Builders  Association  has 
initiated  action  challenging  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  tax. 

Court  Voids  Philadelphia  Bar  Tax(2-j-7f) 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
a 10%  over-the-bar  tax  imposed  by  the 
Philadelphia  School  District  which  was 
estimated  to  yield  $14.8  million  a year. 

The  court  held  that  the  tax  violated  the 
Sterling  Act  which  prohibits  cities  from 
taxing  items  already  taxed  by  the  state. 
However,  it  upheld  a tax  of  1.25%  on  the 
assessed  valuation  of  business  and  commer- 
cial real  estate  estimated  to  yield  $13 
million  a year  for  the  city  schools. 

City  of  Los  Angeles  Finds  Way  to 
Increase  Interest  Revenues 


West  Virginia  Implements  First 
Centralized  County  Tax  System 


U-16-7  2) 


West  Virginia  is  the  first  state  to  imple- 
ment a centralized  county  tax  system  under 
which  it  will  reap  the  benefits  of  having 
a single  computerized  facility  to  handle 
all  county  property  tax  functions.  Included 
in  the  new  system  are  preparation  of  tax 
books,  tax  bills,  cash  and  accounts 
receivable  control  reports  and  delinquent 
reports . 

The  county  tax  system  represents  one  of 
the  latest  applications  of  the  central 
facility  by  the  Information  Systems  Serv- 
ices Division,  which  was  set  up  in  1968  to 
centralize  state  data  processing  activities, 
equipment  and  personnel.  The  new  application 
consists  of  a uniform  remote  batch  proces- 
sing system,  by  which  data  will  be  received 
and  remitted  by  telephone  lines  extending 
from  the  ISSD  Center  to  remote  terminals 
located  at  each  county  seat. 

Each  county  pays  a cost  ranging  from 
16  to  20  cents  per  parcel  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  a break-even  figure  for 
the  state.  The  total  cost  to  the  smaller 
counties  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  the 
annual  salary  of  a typical  county  employee. 


Income  Tax  Procedure  Instituted 
by  Philadelphia 

During  1970,  the  Department  of  Collections 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Thomas 
W.  Rogers,  Revenue  Commr . ) , instituted  a 
procedure  whereby  city  income  taxes  are 
withheld  for  some  federal  employees.  The 
report  of  the  Department  of  Collections 
for  1970  notes  that  a 1968  Act  of  Congress 
permits  a union  of  federal  employees  to 
authorize  paymasters  of  federal  agencies 
to  deduct  from  biweekly  pay,  stipulated 
amounts  to  be  forwarded  to  savings  accounts 
in  banks  selected  by  the  particular  union. 
As  a result  of  this  act,  union  representa- 
tives, bank  officials,  and  personnel  of 
the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Collections, 
reached  an  agreement  on  a new  union-bank 
program.  All  preliminary  work  was  com- 
pleted! to  incorporate  approximately  13,000 
of  86,000  federal  employees  i-n  the  program. 
This  represents  quarterly  revenues  to  the 
city  of  approximately  $1,410,000.  The 
city  anticipates  a substantial  increase  in 
enrollment  as  the  program  progresses.  De- 
ductions cover  payments  on  both  current 
and  delinquent  years. 


The  City  of  Los  Angeles  (Robert  Shadforth, 
City  Treas.),  through  the  establishment  of 
a securities  safekeeping  system  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  has  substantially 
increased  its  interest  revenues.  This  re- 
sults primarily  from  participation  in  a 
greatly  broadened  market  and  from  savings 
effected.  Over  the  past  two  months  the 
system  has  successfully  handled  purchases 
and  sales  amounting  to  approximately 
$550,000. 


Bank  Americard  Used  to  Pay  (2 -16-7  2) 

Water  Bills,  Taxes 

The  use  of  Bank  Americard  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  City  of  Riverview,  Mich,  (pop. 
11,342,  Robert  Frost,  City  Treas.),  for 
-paying  water  bills,  taxes  or  fines.  River- 
view  is  believed  to  be  the  first  city  in 
Michigan  to  permit  this  payment  method. 
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The  various  components  of  San  Francisco's  revenue  structure  not  only 
serve  to  finance  the  cost  of  City  and  County  government,  but  also  they  affect 
the  citizens  and  the  local  economy  in  numerous  ways.  For  example,  the 
property  tax  constitutes  a regressive  and  disturbing  economic  influence. 
Taxation  at  the  local  level  does  not  serve  the  significant  economic  and 
social  purposes  that  it  may  at  the  Federal  plane,  yet  it  is  important  for 
many  reasons  that  San  Francisco's  revenue  program  be  planned  with  care. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  has  recommended  that  a sound  tax 
system  should  balance  the  needs  of  government;  encourage  economic  effort; 
give  sufficient  yield;  be  based  on  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received;  be 
non-shif table;  be  subject  to  public  control;  be  understandable  to  the  public; 
and  have  uniformity  of  application,  certainty,  reliability,  and  administra- 
tive efficiency.  It  opposed  such  criteria  as  moral  and  social  restraint; 
restraint  on  undesirable  economic  practices;  neutrality  as  to  economic  or 
social  effect;  and  public  acceptability. 

Under  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  provides  for 
financing  the  annual  budget  by  totaling  up  all  non-property  tax  revenues, 
subtracting  that  total  from  budgeted  expenditures,  and  then  adjusting  the 
property  tax  rate  so  as  to  make  up  the  difference.  Consideration  of  rate 
adjustments  need  not  be  limited  to  the  property  tax,  although  the  City  and 
County  only  has  few  other  tax  rates  subject  to  being  so  adjusted  by  the 
Board.  Revenue  needs  should  be  considered  as  a package.  All  revenue  sources 
should  be  studied  simultaneously,  weighed  against  each  other,  and  analyzed  in 
the  light  of  criteria  suggested  on  the  next  page. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  CHOOSING  BETWEEN  REVENUE  SOURCES 


1.  Residents  and  visitors  should  contribute  toward  needed  revenues 
according  to  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received. 

2.  Revenue  measures  should,  if  possible,  promote  local  economic 
growth;  or  at  least  should  minimize  any  adverse  effects  thereon. 

3.  Existing  taxes  that  tend  to  harm  the  economy  should,  when 
possible,  be  revised. 

4.  Revenue  measures  should  be  tailored  to  support  City  and  County 
policies. 

5.  The  cost  of  collection  and  enforcement  of  a tax  should  not  be 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  yield. 

6.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  imposing  a heavy  burden  on  one 
segment  of  the  community,  i.e.,  the  property  taxpayer. 

7.  "Nuisance”  taxes  which  produce  a very  little  revenue  should  be 
avoided. 

8.  State  and/or  Federal  collection,  whenever  possible,  such  as  with 
the  sales  tax,  should  be  encouraged. 

9.  Exemptions  should  be  discouraged. 

1C.  Fees  for  services  should  be  charged  when  the  benefits  are  unusual 
or  separable. 

11.  Commuters  and  visitors  to  the  city  should  be  expected  to  pay  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  municipal  services  provided  for  them. 

12.  There  should  be  uniformity  of  revenue  sources  and  rates  within 
the  geographical  area  first  and  throughout  the  State  second. 

13.  The  business  and  residential  communities  each  should  pay  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  San  Francisco  government. 

14.  In  general,  taxation  and  other  revenue  sources  should  be  viewed 
as  a "package"  with  each  component  contributing  insofar  as  possible  toward 
balanced  revenue  program. 
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LOCAL  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 


What  are  the  factors  that  influence  changes  in  the  cost  of  City  and  County 
government? 

There  are  the  direct  indicators,  such  as  the  value  of  personal  services, 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment.  There  also  are  the  indirect  factors  such  as 
citywide  prices,  retail  sales,  population  changes,  personal  and  corporate  income, 
convention  spending,  building  construction  and  sales,  and  others. 

These  direct  and  indirect  factors  affect  not  only  the  level  of  City  and 
County  expenditures  (and  conversely  revenues),  but  also  the  cost  of  local  govern- 
ment in  turn  makes  an  impact  upon  the  local  economic  climate. 

Condition  of  the  local  economy  should  be  a consideration  in  revenue  planning. 
In  this  section  of  the  report  is  a collection  of  local  economic  factors  that  relate 
not  only  to  the  consumer  price  index,  but  also  to  personal  income,  population, 
property  values,  retail  trade,  building  activity,  land  use,  finance,  conventions 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX,  SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 

(1957-59  = 100) 


Source:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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(Local  Economic  Factoro) 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

and  visitors,  transportation-shipping,  and  employment.  The  local  economic  data  is 
arranged  so  as  to  indicate  trends  where  they  exist. 

Probably  the  best  known  economic  barometer  is  the  consumer  price  index,  which 
is  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  C.P.I.  data  in  this 
report  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  years  1957-59  equals  100.  It  measures  the 
average  change  in  prices  of  goods  and  services  purchased  by  urban  wage-earner  and 
clerical-earner  families.  Items  measured  include  food,  housing,  apparel,  trans- 
portation, medical  care,  personal  care,  reading  and  recreation. 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Based  on  the  average  of 
the  years  1957-59  * 100) 


Year 

S.F.— — 

- L.A. 

Calif. 

U.S. 

I960 

104,5 

104.1 

104.3 

103.1 

1961 

105.8 

105.4 

105.6 

104.2 

1962 

107.4 

106.6 

106.9 

105.4 

1963 

108.9 

108.2 

108.4 

106.7 

1964 

110.6 

110.2 

110.3 

108.1 

1965 

112.7 

112.5 

112.6 

109.9 

1966 

115.6 

114.7 

115.0 

113-1 

1967 

119.0 

117.6 

118.0 

116.3 

1968 

124.3 

122.2 

122.8 

121.2 

1969 

131.1 

128.0 

128.9 

127.7 

1970 

1971 

137.8 

143.0 

134.4 

139.4 

135.4 

ili.o3 

1972 

146.2* 

141.8** 

— 

143.8* 

•First  quarter 

••Average 

for  Jan., 

Feb.,  and  Mar. 

Source:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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PERSONAL  INCOME 


(Local  Economis  Factors) 


PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA,  AND  THE  U.S.,  I960  TO  1969 


Year 

S.F. 

Calif. 

U.S. 

I960 

$4,000 

$2,709 

$2,215 

1961 

4,095 

2,791 

2,264 

1962 

4,407 

3,001 

2,368 

1963 

4,565 

3,136 

2,455 

1964 

4,956 

3,133 

2,586 

1965 

5,148 

3,253 

2,765 

1966 

5,413 

3,451 

2,978 

1967 

5,468 

3,631 

3,159 

1968 

6,063 

3,916 

3,412 

1969 

6,345 

4,209 

3,642 

1970 

6,634 

4,439 

3,910 

1971 

6,875 

4,610 

4,105 

WAGE  AND  SALARY  CIVILIAN  GOVERNMENT 

WORKERS 

IN  S.F. -OAKLAND  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Total  .... 

271,900 

272,000 

Federal 

84,500 

79,800 

State  & 

Local 

187,400 

192,200 

City  ' 

(includes  S.F.)  ....  34,300 

36,000 

36,700 

County  

17,200 

18,600 

Other 

(inc. 

State,  Schools) 129, 500 

134,200 

136,900 

Source : Calif.  Statistical  Abstract 
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POPULATION 


(Local  Economic  Factors) 


POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
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S.F.  POPULATION  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPS 
COMPARISON : J.900  AND  1970 


(Local  Economic  Factors) 


1900  Census 

1970  Census 

Ethnic 

Groun 

Pop. 

Pop.  % 

White 

325,378 

94.9 

511,186  71.4 

Nonwhite 

17,404 

1,654 

5.1 

204, 48»  26.6 

Negro 

0.5 

96,078  13.4 

Chinese 

13,954 

4.1 

58,696  6.2 

Filipino 

0 

- 

24,694  3.5 

Japanese 

1,781 

0.5 

11,705  1.6 

American  Indian 

15 

- 

2,900  0.4 

Other  Nonwhite 

0 

- 

10,415  1.5 

TOTAL 

342,782 

100.0 

715,674  100.0 

Source:  S.F. 

Public  Health  Dept. 

POPULATION  OF  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CALIFORNIA 

Year 

S.F. 

Calif. 

U.S. 

1950  . 

772,000 

10,643,000 

151,868,000 

1951  . 

. . • 

779,700 

11, 130, COO 
11,638,000 

153,982,000 

1952  . 

. . . 

772,500 

156,393,000 

1953  . 

. . . 

765,200 

12,101,000 

158,956,000 

1954  . 

. . • 

757,500 

740,200 

12,517,000 

161,884,000 

1955  . 

... 

13,004,000 

165, 069, coo 

1956  . 

. . . 

734,900 

13,581,000 

168,038,000 

1957  . 

. . . 

735,100 

744,600 

14.177.000 

14.741.000 

171,187,000 

1958  . 

. . . 

174,149,000 

1959  . 

. . . 

743,400 

15,288,000 

177,135,000 

I960  . 

... 

741,500 

15,863,000 

179,992,000 

1961  . 

. . « 

746,000 

16,366,000 

183,057,000 

1962  . 

• . . 

741,800 

16,905,000 

185,890,000 

1963  . 

. .. 

740,800 

17,517,000 

18,020,000 

183,658,000 

1964  . 

• . • 

734,500 

191,372,000 

1965  • 

... 

728,600 

18,490,000 

193,815,000 

1966  . 

. • . 

718,400 

18,850,000 

195,923,000 

1967  . 

• • • 

725,000 

19,232,000 

19,506,000 

197,864,OCO 

1968  . 

. . » 

717,300 

199,870,000 

1969  . 

- . . 

706,900 

19,817,000 

201,921,000 

204,269,000 

1970  . 

. . c 

715,674 

20,003,000 

1971  . 

... 

703,300 

20,265,000 

205,832,000 

U.S.  population  and  Calif,  and  S.F.  decennial 
figures:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Censusj  Calif, 

and  S.F.  intercensal  estimates:  Calif.  Dept, 

of  Finance  Census  figures  are  for  April  1; 
intercensal  estimates  are  for  July  1. 
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Sources: 


(Local  Economic  Factors) 


S.F.  DECENNIAL  CENSUS  FIGURES,  1850-1970 


Year 

Population* 

Population 

Change 

Per  Cent 
Change 

S.F.  as 
% of 
Bay  Area 

1850 

(returns  burned) 

i860 

56,802 

__ 



1870 

149,473 

92,671 

163.1 

1880 

233,959 

84,486 

56.5 

1890 

298,997 

65,038 

27.8 

1900 

342,782 

43,785 

14.6 

52 

1910 

416,912 

74,130 

21.6 

45 

1920 

506,676 

89,764 

21.5 

43 

1930 

634,394 

127,718 

25.2 

40 

1940 

634,536 

142 

.0 

37 

1950 

775,357 

140,821 

22.2 

29 

I960 

740,316 

-35,041 

-4.5 

20 

1970 

715,674 

-24,642 

-3.3 

16 

•As  of  April 

1. 

Source : U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


S.F.  INTERCENSAL  ESTIMATES,  1951-1970 


'Year 

Population 

Per  Cent 

Population* 

Change 

Change 

1950 

772,000 

1951 

779,700 

7,700 

1.0 

1952 

772,500 

- 720 

-0.1 

1953 

765,200 

- 730 

-0.1 

1954 

757,500 

- 770 

-0.1 

1955 

740,200 

-1,730 

-0.2 

1956 

734,900 

-5,300 

0.7 

1957 

735,100 

200 

0.0 

1958 

744,600 

9,500 

1.3 

1959 

743,400 

-1,200 

-1.6 

I960 

741,500 

-1,900 

-0.3 

1961 

746,000 

4,500 

0.6 

1962 

741,800 

-4,200 

-0.6 

1963 

740,800 

-1,000 

-0.1 

1964 

734,500 

-6,300 

-0.9 

1965 

728,600 

-5,900 

-0.8 

1966 

718,400 

-10,200 

-1.4 

1967 

725,000 

6,600 

0.9 

1968 

717,300 

-7,700 

-1.1 

1969 

706,900 

10,400 

-1.4 

1970 

714,300 

7,400 

1.1 

1971 

703,300 

-11,000 

-1.5 

•As  of  July  1 

. Source: 

Calif.  Dept. 

of  Finance 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


AGE  AND  SEX  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  POPULATION 


65  AND  OVER 
45-64 
35-44 
25-34 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 

5-9 


1970  POPULATION  715,674 
MALE  | FEMALE 


5.8 

l ezzzztj: — ...:i.j  i 

8.1  1 

11.3 

r.~ zr r ~ - _ : : i 

12.6  | 

5.7 

~~3 

53 

7.7 

l _. r -Zzj 

7.3 

5.0 

5.5 

3.3 

3.2 

[_;■  r . j 

3 5 
3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

[... ...!  ZJ 

[. 

3.0 

il! 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION 


65  AND  OVER 
45-64 
35-44 
24-34 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 


PERCENT  OF  POPULATION 


65  AND  OVER 
45-64 
35-44 
Z5-34 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 


PERCENT  OF  POPULATION 


1950  POPULATION  775,357 
MALE  } FEMALE 

1 1 — S ] 


1930  POPULATION  634,394 
MALE  } FEMALE 


1910  POPULATION  416,912 


PERCENT  OF  POPULATION 


Source:  S.F.  City  Planning  Department 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


TRENDS  IN  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES 
PER  1,000  POPULATION,  CALENDAR  TEARS 


Tear 

u,s. 

BIRTHS 

Calif, 

S.F. 

U.S. 

DEATHS 

Calif. 

S.F. 

I960.  . . 

23*7 

19.9 

9-5 

8.6 

13.3 

1961.  . . 

23.2 

19.8 

9.3 

8.3 

13.1 

1962.  . . 

22.1 

19.0 

9.5 

8.2 

13.1 

1963. . . 

21.5 

18.5 

9.6 

8.4 

13.3 

1964 . . . 

20.6 

17.5 

9.4 

8.3 

12.7 

1965 . . . 

18.9 

16.4 

9.4 

8.1 

12.9 

1966  . - . 

17.6 

15.2 

9.5 

8.2 

13.2 

1967 . . . 

17.2 

15.1 

9.4 

8.0 

12.6 

1963  , . . 

17.1 

15.0 

9.6 

8.1 

12.0 

19S9  • • - 

. . . .17.7 

17.8 

15.9 

9.5 

8.4 

12.8 

1970  . . . 

18.2 

15.5 

9.4 

8.3 

12.4 

Source: 

: S.F.  Dept. 

of  Public 

Health 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  RECORDED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1944-45  ... 

1953-54  ... 

1962-63  ... 

1945-46  ... 

1954-55  ... 

1963-64  ... 

...  7,215 

1946-47  ... 

1955-56  ... 

1964-65  ... 

...  7,160 

1947-48  ... 

...  9,629 

1956-57  ... 

1965-66  ... 

...  7,377 

1948-49  ... 

...  8,465 

1957-58  ... 

1966-67  ... 

...  7,793 

1949-50  ... 

1958-59  ... 

...  6,595 

1967-68  ... 

...  7,837 

1950-51  ... 

1959-60  ... 

1968-69  ... 

1951-52  ... 

1960-61  ... 

1969-70  ... 

...  7,737 

1952-53  ... 

...  7,359 

1961-62  ... 

1970-71  ... 

...  7,296 

Source : S.F.  Recorder 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


MAJOR  CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  U.S.:  1970 


RATE  PER  100,000  PERCENT  OF 

RANK  POPULATION  TOTAL  DEATHS 


CAUSE  OF  DEATH 

S.F. 

Cal. 

U.S. 

S.F. 

Cal. 

U.S. 

S.F, 

Cal. 

U.S. 

ALL  CAUSES 

- 

- 

- 

1244.4 

833.9 

940.4 

1C0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Diseases  of  heart 

1 

1 

434.3 

305.3 

359.9 

34.9 

36.6 

33.3 

Malignant  neoplasms 

2 

2 

2 

250.5 

153.1 

161.8 

20.1 

18.4 

17.2 

Cerebrovascular  disease 

3 

3 

3 

125.1 

90.1 

101.6 

10.0 

10.8 

10.8 

Accidents 

4 

4 

4 

69.7 

57.1 

54.2 

5.6 

6.9 

5.8 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

5 

6 

8 

66.9 

22.3 

15.8 

5.4 

2.7 

1.7 

Influenza  8c  Pneumonia 

6 

5 

5 

4o.l 

22.7 

30.6 

3.2 

2.7 

3.3 

Suicide 

7 

7 

11 

35.6 

18.7 

11.1 

2.9 

2.2 

1.2 

Bronchitis,  Emphysema 
8c  Asthma 

8 

9 

9 

22.6 

16.1 

14.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.6 

Other  diseases  of  arteries 

9 

12 

10 

18.9 

. 12.0 

12.3 

1.5 

1.4 

lS 

Diabetes  mellitus 

10 

11 

7 

17.5 

12.7 

18.5 

1.4 

1.5 

2.0 

Homicide 

n 

14 

13 

15.6 

7.5 

7.6 

1.3 

0.9 

o.8 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

12 

8 

6 

13.8 

17.4 

21.5 

1.1 

2.1 

■ 2.3 

Arteriosclerosis 

13 

10 

8 

13.6 

13.8 

15.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.7 

Peptic  ulcer 

14 

15 

14 

10.3 

4.7 

4.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

Congenital  anomalies 

15 

13 

12 

6.6 

8.2 

8.3 

0.5 

1.0 

0.9 

Nephritis  8c  nephrosis 

16 

18 

17 

5.2 

2.8 

3.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

Infections  of  kidney 

17 

16 

16 

4.8 

3.0 

3.9 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Hernia  8c  intestinal 

obstruction 

18 

16 

18 

4.1 

3.0 

3-6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Tuberculosis 

19 

19 

19 

2.9 

2.0 

2.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

All  Other  Causes 

- 

- 

- 

86.3 

61.4 

88.5 

7.1 

7.4 

9.2 

• Causes  are  coded  by  the  Eighth  Revision,  I.C.D.A.  California  and  U.S.  figures  are 
provisional.  California  figures  are  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health; 
U.S.  figures  from  the  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,  Volume  .20,  Number  1, 
April  2,  1970. 


Source: 


S.F.  Department  of  Public  Health 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


Last  Decade 


Births  dropped  sharply  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  decade 
between  I960  and  1970,  re- 
Meeting  national  patterns, 
he  Health  Department  has 
reported. 

Department  statistician 
Mildred  Holota  said  the  de- 
crease — from  19.9  births  per 
1000  population  in  1960  to  15.5 
in  1970  — reflected  the  na- 
tional pattern  of  23.6  in  1960 
and  13.21ast  year. 

Total  number  of  births  in 
San  Francisco  last  year  was 
14,938  compared  with  15,392 
in  1969  and  20,644  in  1960. 

Significantly.  Miss  Holota 
;aid,  non-resident  births  in 
The  City  were  also  down. 
They  amounted  to  6205  in 
1950  and  only  4557  in  1970. 

However,  their  percentage 
jf  the  total  number  of  births 
remains  fairly  constant.  Miss 
Holota  said. 

She  said  non-resident 
births  constituted  30.1  per- 
cent of  tlie  total  in  1960  and 


Drop  in 

IRptfk 

&-sLj5.  _EL  (v\7 


30.5  percent  in  1970.  Peak 
year  of  non-resident  births 
was  1965  — 33.2  percent. 

“Thus,”  adepartment 
spokesman  said,  “San  Fran- 
cisco continues  to  provide 
services  as  a medical  and 
hospital  center  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Bay  Area  and 
Northern  California." 

Most  births  last  year  were 
recorded  at  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion Hospital  — 2763.  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  with  2570 
births  was  next  and  the  Univ- 
ersity of  California  hospitals 
were  third  with  1798  births. 


The  City  Has  Lost 
24,473  Children 


Br  Michael  Harris 


San  Francisco  has  suf- 
fered a drastic  decline  in  the 
number  of  children  in  its 
population  and  has  seen  a 
moderate  rise  in  the  number 
of  the  elderly. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
reported  yesterday  that  the 
number  of  children  under  the 
age  of  5 in  San  Francisco  had 
dropped  from  58.851  in  1960 
last  year  — a de- 
cline of  26.9  per  cent. 

In  fact,  the  drop  in  the 
number  ot  children  14  years 
of  age  and  younger  — a slip- 
page of  24.473  in  10  years— 
was  sufficient  to  account  for 
almost  the  entire  3.3  per  cent 
decline  in  population  the  city- 
registered  in  the  1970  census. 

The  city's  total  population 
of  715.674  in  1970  was  24.642 
less  than  the  figure  for  1960. 


5 esse  22-S>.if  Jixantuipr 
Ttturs.,  Aug.  26,  1 971 


j The  Census  Bureau  also  re- 
1 ported : 

' The  San  Francisco  age 
groupings: 

Under  5 years  43.003  -26.9 r'c 
5-14  years  89.564  - S.S^e 
15-24  years  l24.506--8G.6r& 
25-44  years  187,696  - 5.9 co 
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5 eft  23,  \<WI 

45-64  years  171.167  -14. K* 
65and  over  99.738  — 6.5'c 

• The  number  of  persons 
classed  as  wliite  declined 
from  604,403  in  1960  to  511.136 
last  year  — a drop  of  15.4  per 
cent. 

• The  number  o f nun- 
whites  rose  from  35.913  to 
204.488  — an  increase  of  50.5 
per  cent. 

In  many  respects.  San 
Francisco’s  changing  popula- 
tion pattern  was  a reflection 
of  the  state  of  the  whole, 
though  a somewhat  exagger- 
ated reflection. 

The  population  figures 
showed,  both  in  San  Francis- 
co and  statewide,  that  there 
was  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  Californians  over 
65  — and  * 

in  the  proportion  from  15  to 
24. 

Statewide,  the  white  popu- 
lation totalled  17,761,032.  a 
gain  of  3.305.802  (or  22.9  per 
cent)  in  10  years.  The  non- 
white figure  was  2.192.102. 


Q - r • ■ 
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WASHINGTON  — CAP)  — 
The  number  of  pre-school 
children  in  the  United  States 
declined  sharply  in  the  1960s. 
making  zero  population 
growth  within  this  century  a 
distinct  possibility,  a research 
team  has  concluded. 

Children  under  age  5 de- 
creased from  more  than  20 
million  in  1960  to  about  17 
million  in  1970.  a drop  of  15.5  ! 
percent. 

Young  Adults 
The  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies  said 
yesterday  the  decline  was  by 
far  the  largest  since 


record-keeping  began  in  1850. 

“The  even  more  remark- 
able fact  about  this  unprece- 
dented decrease,”  the  report 
said,  “is  that  it  coincided 
with  one  of  the  largest  re- 
corded  10-year  increases 
among  young  adults  in  the 
principal  childbearing-age 
range.” 

The  15  to  34  age  group  in- 
creased by  29  percent,  and 
the  number  of  persons  aged 
20  through  24  grew  by  52  per- 
cent. 

Researchers  said  replace- 
ment of  the  “baby  boom”  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s  by  a 


‘baby  bust”  will  have  a ma- 
jor impact  for  decades  in  so- 
cial, political  and  economic 
terms. 

It  will  “probably  take  sev- 
eral decades  more  for  the 
current  fertility  trend,  if  con- 
tinued. to  bring  stability  or 
decline  of  the  total  popula- 
tion,” the  study  says. 

New  Factors 

“There  are  so  many  more 
young  adults  than  older  peo- 
ple that,  despite  the  unprece- 
dented  recent  decline  in 
childbearing,  births  still  out- 
number deaths  nearly  2 to 
1.” 


Drop 


| But  the  study  said  new  fac-  [ 
tors  have  entered  the  scene 
— “the  pill' and  “a  dramatic 
change  in  the  attitudes  . . . 
toward  both  concentional 
marriage  and  large  fami- 
lies.” 

There  was  a dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  un- 
married adults  and  a slight 
rise  in  the  average  age  at 
marriage,  the  study  said. 


Page  1 6— ^.If.fcxamtnrr  , 

J Tues.,  Sept.  7,  1971  -r  | 
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COMPOSITION  OF  S.F.  HOUSING  STOCK 
AS  REVEALED  IN  1970  CENSUS  DATA 


37  4 

r 

. 

307 

12  9 

FI 

e 6 

4 9 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  SHARE  OF  THE  BAY  AREA 


Source:  S.F.  Planning  Dept. 
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|~"e~  mployment-unemploymbnt| 

Total  employment  in  the  San  Franc isco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area  was 
1,374,900  in  April,  up  5*700  from  March  and  3*500  above  April,  1971*  according  to 
reports  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development. 
Unemployment,  at  82,500,  declined  from  March,  and  was  below  its  level  of  a year 

ago. 

Construction  payrolls  grew  by  1,500  over  the  month,  and  400  year-to-year,  as 
both  residential  and  commercial  building  projects  continued  at  a brisk  pace,  aided 

by  dry  weather. 

Government  employment  also  increased  by  1,500  from  its  March  level  due  to 
expansion  by  city  and  county  governments,  special  districts  and  education.  City 
payrolls  registered  the  largest  increase,  largely  due  to  hiring  for  specially 
funded  programs.  These  employment  increases  more  than  offset  Federal  defense 
personnel  cutbacks.  On  a year-to-year  basis,  2,900  jobs  were  added  to  public  pay- 
rolls. 

Manufacturing  employment  rose  by  1,000  from  March,  with  the  gain  equally 
divided  between  durable  and  nondurable  goods.  Within  nondurable  goods  production, 
food  processing  posted  the  largest  increase,  primarily  reflecting  a seasonal  pickup 
in  food  canning.  Within  durable  goods  manufacturing,  fabricated  metals  production 
registered  the  biggest  gain. 

Over  the  year,  however,  manufacturing  experienced  a job  loss  of  4,900.  A long- 
standing trade  dispute  within  the  beverage  industry  was  largely  responsible  for 
depressing  nondurable  goods  employment.  Durable  goods  suffered  a year-to-year  job 
decline,  due,  in  large  part,  to  primary  metals  and  nonelectrical  machinery  payroll 
losses. 

The  services  group  expanded  by  900  from  March;  however,  this  was  less  than  the 
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normal  March- to- April  increase , partly  because  of  the  baseball  trade  dispute. 
Finance- insurance-real  estate  and  transportation-coramunications-utilities  also 
had  sonthly  employment  gains. 

Trade  was  the  only  sector  which  experienced  a month-over  job  decline.  A trade 
dispute  affected  wholesale  trade  while  layoffs  after  the  Easter  shopping  season, 
the  temporary  closing  of  a San  Francisco  department  store,  and  tne  baseball  trade 
dispute  were  all  factors  in  dampening  retail  trade  payrolls. 

April  unemployment  was  82,500,  down  from  March's  89,000,  and  slightly  below 
April  1971' s level  of  83,000.  The  less-than-usual  seasonal  employment  pickup  in 
several  industries  brought  the  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate  up  from  March 
to  its  nighest  point  since  October  1971* 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT , SAN 
FRANCISCO  AND  5-COUNTY  METRO  AREA 


Unemploy- 

Jobs  ment 

As  of  Jobs  Metro  Metro 

July.  S.F.  Area  Area 

1958  466,600  1,039.200  63,000 

1959  472,100  1,083,400  49,600 

1960  475,900  1,096,300  57,900 

1961  476,700  1,106.300  69,800 

1962  482,100  1,137,400  60,000 

1963  484,300  1,160,700  67,300 

1964  491,100  1,192,100  66,800 

1965  491,100  1,221.800  68,000 

1966  507,400  1,281,400  58,900 

1967  . 513,000  1; 312, 800  62,000 

1968  524,300  . 1,366,500  58,400 

1969  534,200  1,410,900  57,900 

1970  531,400  1,409,100  78,100 

1971  512,800  1,372.500  86,600 


Source:  Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Sam  Francisco-Oakland  Labor  Market  Area 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Karin,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Mateo  Counties 

Source s Calif*  Dept*  of  Human 


Resources  Development 


Apr.  1972 

Mar.  1972 

Feb . 1972  t 

Apr.  1971 

Civilian  Labor  Force..  .......... 

1,457,400 

1,458,200 

1,441,500  - 

1,454,400 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

82,500 

89,000 

89,000 

83,000 

Seasonally-Adjusted  Rate 

6.1 

5.8 

5.1 

6.1 

Unadjusted  Rate  

5.7 

6.1 

6.2 

5.7 

Labor  Market  Classification  a/,. 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Total  Civilian  Employment 

1,374,900 

1,369,200 

1,352,500 

1,371,400 

KONASRI  CULT  URAL  V/AGE  AND 
SALARY  WORKERS 

1,235,600 

1,230,300 

1,214,000 

1,230,700 

Mineral  Extraction 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

Construction...... 

59,000 

57,500  . 

55,500 

58,600 

Manufacturing  ................ 

184,400 

183,400 

180,600 

189,300 

Durable  Goods 

91,100 

90,600 

88,900 

94,900 

Primary  Metals  

11,300 

11,200 

10,900 

12,100 

Fabricated  Metals 

i 21,100 

20,800 

20,600 

21, 500 

Konelectrical  machinery  .... 

14,500 

14,400 

14,400 

15,500 

Electrical  Machinery  ....... 

14,500 

14,500 

■ 14,300 

15,100 

KoTtfR  Vehicles. 

9,200 

9,200 

8,200 

9,000 

Shipbuilding  and  Repair 

2,400 

2,400 

2,600 

3,600 

8th er  Durables  

' 18,100 

18,100 

17,900 

18,100 

N3SDURABLE  GOODS 

93,300 

92,800 

91,700 

94,400 

Food  Canning  i preserving  ., 

7,800 

7,200 

7,000 

7,800 

Other  Food  processing 

23,900 

24,200 

23,600 

24,500 

Apparel  

9,600 

9,600 

9,500 

9,500 

Printing  

18,700 

18,700 

18,700 

18,800 

Other  Mondurables 

33,300 

33,100 

32,900 

33,800 

TfiWSPORT. ,COMM.  & UTILITIES. 

i 127,000 

126,700 

121,100 

127,800 

Trade  

261,800 

262,200 

260,800 

260,400 

VMOLESALE 

79,000 

79,200 

78,700 

79,800 

RETAIL 

182,800 

183,000 

182,100 

180,600 

Finance,  Insurance  k Real 
Estate 

99,200 

98,700 

97,800 

96,200 

Services 

224,500 

223,600 

221,000 

221,600 

Government  8/  

278,000 

276,500 

275,500 

275,100 

Other  Nonagri cultural 
Employment  C 

130,800 

130,800 

130,800 

131,000 

Agriculture  

8,500 

8,100 

7,700 

9,700 

A/  U.S.  Dept,  of  L*bor  classification  according  to  the  adequacy  of  labor  supply:  Group  C - Area  of 

MODERATE  UNEMPLOYMENT,  GROUP  D - AREA  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT.  HOWEVER,  SOME  PORTIONS  OF  THE 

Bay  Area  have  additional  classifications  which  entitle  them  to  participate  in  special  programs 

TO  ALLEVIATE  CONCENTRATED  UNEMPLOYMENT.  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THESE  SUB-AREAS  AND  PROGRAMS  IS 
AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  LABOR  MARKET  ANALYST. 

8 / Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  regardless  of  the  activity 

IN  VHICH  THE  EIPLOYEES  ARE  ENGACED. 

C / INCLUDES  EMPLOYERS,  SELF-EMPLOYED  WORKERS,  UNPAID  FAMILY  WORKERS,  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 
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REPORTING  UNITS,  QUARTERLY  UI  INSURED  WAGES,  AND  MONTHLY  EMPLOYMENT  5Y  INDUSTRY 
San  Franoisoo  County 
January  - Maroh  1971 

^Exoludes  employment  subjeot  only  to  the  Disability  Insurance 
provisions  of  the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Code/ 


Industry  code  and  description 

Reporting 
- units 

Total 

Number  of  employees 

wage  8 

January 

March 

Total, 

All  Industries 

19,214 

$804,041,350 

358,249 

357,137 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries 

77 

1,948,666 

800 

755 

Agriculture  Services  and  Hunting............ 

Other  Agriculture,  Forestry  & Fisheries.......... 

a 

19 

1,252,947 

695,719 

1,702,996 

599 

201 

479 

603 

156 

498 

Oil  and  Gas  Extraction............. 

13 

1,402,900 

407 

4n 

Other  Mineral  Extraction 

6 

300,096 

72 

67 

Contraot  Construction. * 

881 

52,308,625 

16,676 

17,132 

256 

10,272,374 

(«0 

3,393 

3,621 

Heavy  Construction  Contractors 

47  • 

^,973,645 

6,615 

6,735 

Special  Trade  Contractors............ 

578 

21,062,606 

(e) 

6,668 

6,772 

Manufacturing 

1,446 

128,067,583 

51,891 

51 ,3.~ 

Food  and  Kindred  Products. 

150  • 

33,825,002 

12,656 

12,829 

Meat  products..... 

29 

3,613,351 

1,344 

1,348 

Dairy  products.. 

12 

4,553,057 

1,549 

1,452 

Canned,  cured,  and  frozen  foods..... 

25 

9,768,44i 

3,637 

3,595 

Bakery  products 

37 

4,350,220 

1,729 

1,752 

Confectionery  and  related  products 

12 

1,451,247 

682 

862 

Beverage s ..... . .4-. , 

23 

4,153,345 

1,558 

1,575 

Misc.  f^odrf  and  ki vS^ed  products 

42 

4,686,697 

1,752 

1,755 

Other  food  and  kindred  products 

10 

1,248,604 

445 

436 

Textile  Mill  Products 

i4 

551,548 

354 

337 

• 259 

11,715,831 

8,076 

8,264 

Men's  and  boys'  furnishings. 

26 

3,248,047 

1,716 

1,750 

Women's  and  misses'  outerwear. 

169 

6,764,060 

5,155 

5,265 

Other  apparel  & other  textile  produots... 

64 

1,703,704 

1,205 

1,249 

Lumber  and  Wood  Produots 

25 

476,961 

209 

209 

Furniture  and  Fixtures.......*........ ........... 

58 

2,475,256 

1,121 

1,107 

Paper  euid  Allied  Produots 

25 

5,121,690 

1,736 

1,735 

Miso.  converted  paper  products 

13 

800,157 

391 

358 

Other  paper  and  allied  products 

12' 

4,321,733 

1,345 

1,337 

Printing  and  Publishing 

359 

25,557,840 

9,456 

9,502 

Newspapers. 

26 

2,702,953 

(0 

1,060 

1,015 

Commercial  printing 

219 

17,681,973 

6,540 

6,560 

Other  printing  and  publishing.. 

114 

5,172,674 

(si 

1,896 

1,527 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products... 

62 

4,336,566 

(h) 

1,709 

1,723 

Petroleum  and  Coal  Produots.. 

7 

12,788,231 

3,704 

3,633 

Rubber  and  Plastics  Products,  neo 

l4 

453,199 

207 

223 

Leather  and  Leather  Products..................... 

19 

559,631 

277 

279 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products 

20 

1,483,002 

531 

504 

Primary  Metal  Industries..... 

19 

1,756,553 

670 

665 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

• 114 

12,061,600 

5,096 

4,568 

Metal  cans 

6 

3,179,230 

l,4io 

(0)  867 

Cutlery,  hand  tools,  and  hardware 

8 

3,267,294 

1,454 

1,493 

Fabricated  structural  metal  produots... 

■ 55 

3,276,171 

1,255 

1,253 

Other  fabricated  metal  products................ 

45 

1 2,358,905 

973 

975 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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REPORTING  UNITS,  QUARTERLY  UI  INSURED  WAGES,  AND  MONTHLY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY 
San  Franolsoo  County,  January  - March  1571 


Reporting 

units 

Total 

Number  of  employees 

Industry  code  and  description 

quarterly 

wages 

January 

March 

Manufacturing  (Continued) 

Machinery,  Except  Eleotrical 

82 

$5,577,209 

1,907 

1,917 

Construction  and  related  machinery. 

18 

2,609,967 

(i) 

834 

84o 

Other  machinery,  except  eleotrical 

64 

2,767,242 

(J) 

1,073 

1,077 

Electrical  Equipment  and  Supplies 

4i 

1,950,343 

00 

767 

761 

Transportation  Equipment 

26 

5,034,842 

2,130 

1,674 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 

13 

4,393 ,676 

1,838 

1,565 

Other  transportation  equipment...... 

13  ' 

641,166 

292 

26? 

Instruments  and  Related  Pr oduots 

28 

730,5^1 

36? 

369 

Other  Manufacturing. 

84 

1,565,538 

836 

636 

Transportation,  Communication,  Eleotrlo, 

Gas,  and  Sanitary  Servioes 

62? 

133,926,463 

49,773 

49,541 

Local  and  Interurban  Passenger  Transit 

2? 

6,729,776 

(1) 

3,742 

3,587 

Trucking  and  Warehousing 

233 

15,617,117 

(mj 

6,216 

6,159 

Water  Transportation 

67 

33,154,122  • 

9,796 

9,775 

Transportation  by  Air.... 

22 

7,927,331 

2,806 

2,735 

Transporation  Services. 

234 

7,714,559 

(n) 

3,223 

3,348 

Communication. 

34  ' 

42,777,312 

17,566 

17,434 

Electric,  Gas,  and  Sanitary  Servioes 

10 

20,006,248 

6,424 

6,503 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

6,735 

190,955,006 

92,601 

91,606 

Wholesale  Trade. 

2,173 

103,256,088 

37,419 

37,926 

Groceries  and  related  pr oduots...... 

318 

12,418,921 

(0) 

4,819 

4,764 

Other  wholesale  trade'.. 

1,855 

90,837,167 

32,600  ___ 

L 33,164 

Building  Materials  and  Farm  Equipment 

112 

1,774,929 

919 

937 

Retail  General  Merchandise......... 

139 

15,889,721 

9,560 

8,159 

Department  stores 

8 

13,008,631 

7,397 

6,045 

Other  retail  general  merchandise 

I31 

2,881,090 

;p) 

2,163 

2,154 

Food  Stores 

637 

11,283,590 

5,802 

5,788 

4,369 

Automotive  Dealers  and  Service  Stations. 

430 

9,258,767 

4,403 

Apparel  and  Aocessory  Stores 

354 

11,275,548 

7,184 

7,030 

Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings  Stores........... 

301 

4,847,294 

2,360 

2,424 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places.. 

1,590. 

21,812,186 

17,450 

17,463 

Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores.. 

959 

11,556,863 

7,464 

7,468 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

2,560 

135,815,220 

62,629 

62,482 

Banking.... 

38 

45,486,643 

23,024 

22,284 

Credit  Agencies  Other  Than  Banks 

155 

7,926,462 

3,699 

3,665 

Security,  Commodity  Brokers  & Servioes 

171 

18,918,761 

5,544 

5,674 

Insurance  Carriers 

166 

38,559,609 

(q) 

18,560 

18,600 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers  and  Servloe 

471 

12,099,765 

4,986 

5,010 

Real  Estate  (b)..... 

1,379 

10,714,113 

6,273 

6,302 

Combined  Real  Estate,  Insuranoe,  Eto... 

37 

356,793 

1,753,054 

183 

180 

Holding  and  Other  Investment  Companies 

143 

00 

540 

567 

Services 

6,777 

156,523,039 

81,958 

82,538 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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REPORTING  UNITS,  QUARTERLY  UI  INSURED  WAGES,  AND  MONTHLY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY 
San  Francisco  County,  January  - March  1971 


Industry  cede  and  description 

Reporting 

units 

Total 

quarterly 

vuges 

Number  of  employees 

January 

March 

Services  (Continued) 

Hotels  and  Other  Lodging  Places.... 

298 

$10,070,512 

8,724 

8,960 

Hotels,  tourist  oourts,  and  motels..... 

243 

9,700,272 

(3) 

8,256 

8,436 

Other  hotels  & other  lodging  places 

55 

37o,24o 

468 

464 

Personal  Services. 

84i 

7,265,122 

5,282 

5,271 

Miscellaneous  Business  Services 

1,080 

35,650,186 

(t) 

18,534 

16,367 

Allto  R^pobr  ^prvl  cpfi  Rnd  C f\v 

347 

8,095,157 

(u) 

3,825 

3, 837 

Miscellaneous  Repair  Services................... 

195  • 

1,612,618 

879 

,&35 

Motion  Plotures. 

122 

3,316,017 

2,232 

2,23? 

Amusement  and  Recreation  Servioes,  nee... 

157 

5,i46,9C4 

2,669 

2,760 

Medical  and  Other  Health  Servioes.. 

1,557 

32,607,002 

17,431 

17,476 

Legal  Servioes 

666 

10,735,521 

4,407 

4,436 

Educational  Services....... 

86 

2,070,483 

(v) 

1,471 

l,46i 

Nonprofit  Membership  Organizations 

701 

13,914,578 

7,374 

7,431 

Miscellaneous  Services 

661 

25,729,761 

(x  i 

9,g4o 

9,215 

Other  Services 

44 

109,158 

90 

34 

State  and  Local  Government..., 

4 

2,330,003 

798 

789 

Nonclasslflable  Establishments 

86 

463,747 

L= 

244 

397 

(a)  Includes  "Operative  builders". 

(b)  Excludes  "Operative  builders". 

(o)  Decreased  employment  was  caused  by  a trade  dispute  vhioh  terminated  in  March. 


The  following  approximate  number  of  employees  were  added  or  subtracted  as  the  result  of  Industry 
reclassification  in  January : 


) -2?2 

1 - 69 
1 - 56 

(0 

) - 94 

) -136  p 

(p 

1-55 

,u] 

) •*"15  7 b 

| -259 
-i48 

(q 

) -908 

»v 

5 -229  )' 

(*■; 

) -377 

y) 

\ +57 
) -182 

1 + 72 

| -140  ( 

,*) 

-391 
♦ 97 
- 94 
+ 102 
+195 


Source:  Calif.  Dept,  of  Human 

Resources  Development 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT*  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT , COUNTIES  OF 


ALAMEDA,  CONTRA 

COSTA,  MARIN,  S.F.  AND 

SAN  MATEO 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

County 

1959 

1964 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Alameda  

3V?,400 

381,700 

457,000 

459,700 

448,000 

Contra  Costa  . . 

101,200 

121,400 

154,200 

152,100 

147,200 

Marin  

31,800 

41,900 

54,900 

54,500 

54,800 

San  Francisco  « 

472,100 

491,100 

534,200 

531,400 

512,800 

San  Mateo  

..  130,900 

156,000 

210,600 

211,400 

203,400 

TOTAL  EMP. 

..1,083,400 

1,192,100 

1,410,900 

1,409,100 

1,372,500 

TOT.  UNEMPL., 

49,600 

66,800 

57,900 

78,100 

86,600 

•Workers  at  their  county  of  employment. 

Source ; ~ Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


COMPARISON,  PERMANENT  POSITIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 


Bnployiaent 

Category  1950-51 


♦Miscellaneous . 8,366 

Police  & Fire 3,410 

♦Trades  & Crafts 2,093 

Muni  Hy.  Carmen 2,562 

Courts  183 


Sub- total  . . 16,617 

Cert.  School  Personnel  ..  3,088 


TOTAL 19,705 


1960-61 

1970-71 

1971-72 

9,403 

15,279 

15,494 

3,420 

3,676 

3,695 

2,201 

1,682 

l,66l 

1,950 

1,849 

1,649 

210 

2 82 

288 

17,184 

22,768 

22,98? 

3,818 

5,426 

5,860 

21,002 

28,194 

28,847 

Source:  S.F.  Civil  Service  Commission 

S.F.  Unified  School  District 


WAGE  ANT)  SALARY  CIVILIAN  GOVERNMENT  WCSKERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA,  10- YEAS  COMPARISON 


Fiscal 

1960-61 

Calendar 

1970 

Number 

Increase 

Per  Cei 
Inc re n • 

•Total  

920,300 

1,424,700 

504,400 

5^.8 

Federal  

259,600 

326,600 

67,000 

25.8 

State  Sc  Local 

660,700 

1,098,100 

437,400 

66.2 

City  (includes  S.F.). 

119,900 

161,000 

41,100 

34.3 

County  

106, 8C0 

180,900 

74,100 

60.3 

Education  

308,300 

584,200 

275,900 

89.5 

Other  State  & Local.. 

125,100 

172,000 

46,900 

37.5 

Sou-ce : California  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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RETAIL  TRADE 


TAXABLE  RETAIL  TRANSACTIONS  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFORM 
SALES  AND  USE  TAX  PURPOSES,  BY  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 


(Taxable  sales  in  thousands) 


1967  1970  1971 

RETAIL  STORES 


Women's  Apparel  

Men ' s Apparel  

Family  Apparel  

Shoes  

Variety  Stores  

Dept,  & Dry  Goods 

Drug  Stores  

Other  Gen.  Merchandise  

Gifts,  Art  Goods  

Sporting  Goods  

Florists  

Photo  Equip  & Supplies  

Musical  Instruments  

Stationery  & Books  

Jewelry  

Office,  School  Supplies 

Candy  & Tobacco  

Other  Specialties 

Food  8c  Liquors  

Other  Food  Stores 

Packaged  Liquor  

Cafes,  No  Alcoholic  Bev 

Cafes,  Beer  & Wine  

Cafes,  All  Liquors  

Household  Furnishings  

Household  Appliances  

Second-hand  Goods  

Garden,  Fuel  & Ice  

Lumber  & Bldg.  Materials  

Hardware  Goods 

Plumbing,  Elec.  Supplies  

Paint,  Glass,  Wallpaper  

Autos  (new)  

Autos  (used)  

Auto  Supplies  & Parts  

Service  Stations 

Trailers,  Boats,  Planes  

BUSINESS  & PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  

ALL  OTHER  OUTLETS  


75,686  8 

65,493 

S 78,718 

31,690 

34,201 

36,139 

18,903 

23,80o 

23,941 

20,074 

20,761 

22,442 

24,159 

20,309 

21,954 

185,194 

208,854 

201,277 

30,070 

32,604 

32,328 

8,335 

11,423 

10,378 

17,225 

21,570 

22,141 

7,275 

10,553 

11,103 

6,68? 

7,344 

7,789 

12,312 

10,870 

11,654 

9,564 

15,095 

16,450 

17,732 

20,405 

21,897 

21,127 

20,717 

20,760 

84,269 

136,184 

138,339 

8,690 

8,806 

8,458 

26,500 

31,296 

34,221 

59,912 

66,560 

65,838 

36,389 

41,640 

48,252 

46,317 

48,574 

51,571 

56,081 

55,699 

55,581 

22,242 

26,161 

26,869 

156,544 

166,488 

167,678 

62,178 

59,850 

59,105 

16,112 

13,109 

14,468 

4,017 

5,250 

5,712 

6,134 

2,177 

2,752 

11,426 

14,918 

17,270 

12,600 

11,761 

11,808 

2,534 

3,177 

3,182 

5,400 

6,159 

6,733 

132,804 

115,176 

126,735 

6,527 

8,666 

7,858 

8,863 

10,705 

11,444 

18,860 

21,646 

14,925 

3,171 

4,450 

4,639 

85,057 

111,552 

120,744 

737,629 

764,869 

768,602 

TOTAL 


$2, 096,289  $2,258,870 


82,311,755 


(Local  Economic  Factors) 


TAXABLE  RETAIL  SALES,  S.F.  BAY  AREA  COUNTIES 
LOS  ANGELES  AREA,  AND  OTHERS 


tlcOns  of  Dollors 


9 10  II  12  13 


Colifcrnio  Totol 


17r>l  L A & Oronge  Counties  All  Other  Counties  ’ 

io 


2Q 

so 

4Q  fe,v 


i 4 0 

# Alameda,  Contro  Costa,  Morin,  Napa,  San  Francisco , Son  Mot eo,  Santa  Clora, 
Solono,  and  Sonoma 

f X All  other  counties  including  the  S.F.  Boy  Area 

Source : Calif.  State  Bd.  of  Equalization 


AMOUNTS  OF  TAXABLE  SALES 


Year 

Alameda 

Marin 

San  Francisco 

San  Mateo 

1965 

..  $1,977,638,OCO 

$ 251,679,000 

$1,960,762,000 

S 934,895,000 

1966 

. . 2,063,250,000 

' 257,076,000  ' 

2,047,415,000 

1,003,824,000 

1967 

..  2,054,136,000 

2 69,724,000 

2,096,289,000 

1,036,795,000 

1968 

..  2,232,226,000 

311,412,000 

2,208,810,000 

1,159,632,000 

1969 

..  2,392,676,000 

338,999,000 

2,281,352,000 

1,265,931,000 

1970 

..  2,396,807,000 

347,630,000 

2,258,878,000 

1,279,371,000 

1971 

..  2,512,212,000 

365,649,000 

2,328,726,000 

1 ,340,379,000 

Source : Calif.  State  Board  of  Equalization 


BUILDING  ACTIVITY  (Local  Economic  Factors) 


VALUE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND  NON- RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING  PERMITS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1969 

1970 

1971 

Residential: 

New  units * 

Alterations/Additions. • 

$ 14,031,000 
17,983,000 

$ 33,269,000 
16,978,000 

$ 76,259,000 
15,944,000 

Sub  Total  

$ 32,014,000 

$ 50,247,000 

$ 92,203,000 

Non-Residential : 

Commercial 

$115,284,000 

1,624,000 

37.743.000 

21.188.000 

8175. 859.000 

8207.853.000 

$ 93,336,000 
865,000 

42.430.000 

51.468.000 

$188,119,000 

$238,366,000 

$317,187,000 
p P7i  non 

Industrial  ............ 

Alterations/Additions. . 

Other  ••••••♦•••••••••• 

17,322,000 

41,246,000 

orznn  nnn 

Sub  Total  •••••••••• 

GRAND  TOTAL . . 

$470,189,000 

Source:  Security  Pacific  National  Bank 


NEW  HOUSING  UNITS  AUTHORIZED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS, 
SELECTED  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES 


Year 

State 

Total 

San 

Francisco 

Alameda 

Los 

Angeles 

Marin 

San 

Mateo 

Santa 

Clara 

1962.. 

. 250,558 

5,191 

13,480 

81,015 

3,805 

6,350 

18,880 

1963.. 

. 305,790 

4,224 

14,683 

106,435 

4,603 

9,033 

21,376 

1964.. 

. 261,572 

5,779 

12,021 

89,019 

3,212 

7,811 

14,731 

1965.. 

. 180,274 

3,398 

10,762 

52,011 

2,290 

6,691 

10,414 

1966.. 

. 99,436 

1,452 

5,220 

21,037 

1,603 

2,321 

6,709 

1967.. 

. 111,445 

1,270 

5,618 

23,511 

1,102 

2,665 

10,241 

1968.. 

. 159,747 

1,346 

7,892 

33,851 

1,497 

3,359 

17,563 

1969.. 

. 184,230 

752 

8,521 

41,095 

1,632 

3,099 

18,604 

1970.. 

. 195,668 

1,771 

10,274 

46,549 

1,304 

5,549 

17,715 

1971.. 

. 256,676 

3,614 

13,316 

45,213 

2,909 

7,143 

19,370 

Source:  Security  Pacific  National  Bank 
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rr^TfTf^TTS  T^IT  1T>,  TTT^ /Of 
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TT;  .o,  /O-  T ^ 

H-C  V t }Hi  / * 


A TTfiTT  yon 
Al  iLA  UkJ  A.. 


Dropoff  Seen  Later  This  Year , 
Could  Be  a Repeat  of  1964-66 


The  homebuilcling  rate  in 
California  is  going  to  drop  to 
about  one-half  of  what  it  is 
now  and  could  even  parallel 
the  construction  drought  in 
1964-65. 

This  is  the  gloomy  news 
advanced  by  Conrad  C.  Ja- 
mison, a vice  president  and 
economist  for  the  Security 
Pacific  National  Bank  in  an 
article  just  released  by  tho 
Real  Estate  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Northern  California. 

“The  current  housing 
boom  has  reached  such  exu- 
berant levels  that  a reaction 
is  almost  inevitable  later 
this  year.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  extreme 
peak  of  a boom  until  it  has 
passed,  but  at  this  point  it 
seems  a reasonable  guess 
that  the  first  quarter  of  19/2 


may  have  seen  it,”  Jamison 
said. 

“An  erratically  declining 
trend  during  1972  appears 
probable,  with  the  second 
half  of  the  year  significantly 
below  the  first  half,  and  the 
total  for  the  full  year  1S72 
somewhat  below  the  1971  to- 
tal,” he  said. 

A substantial  further  drop 
in  1973  appears  quite  likely 
as  the  reaction- gathers  mo- 
mentum. If  history  is  any 
guide,  the  downtrend  will 
persist  until  activity  has 
been  cut  to,  or  below,  one- 
half  tile  current  level,  ac- 
cording to  Jamison. 


Much  of  this  is  caused  by 
a surplus  of  men:  y.  In  fact 
many  of  the  bankers  are 
looking  for  mortgage  loans. 
According  to  Jamison: 

“.  . . many  California 
lenders  have  more  funds 
than  they  can  lend  appropri- 
ately in  their  own  territory. 
This  has  created  a new  kind 
of  problem  because  Califor- 
nia has  previously  been  a 
capital  deficient  region.  It  is 
therefore  becoming  increas- 
ingly necessary  that  Califor- 
nia real  estate  lenders  place 
excess  funds  more  in  mort- 
g a g e investments  outside 
the  slate.” 


The  dimensions  of  the 
building  boom  are  just  now 
becoming  evident. 

Last  year,  257,000  n^w 
housing  units  were  au  h pr- 
ized in  California  and  3J.(  u 
new  mobile  homes  were  soul 
at  retail  in  the  stale.  Tins  to- 
tal of  237,000  units  appears 
to  represent  over-building 
by  roughly  90.000  units. 

And  building  so  far  this 
year  has  added  to  the  sur- 
plus. 

We  are  now  building  at  a 
rate  of  319,000  housing  units 
per  year  — about  24  percent 
above  the  1971  average. 


--S.  F.  Sunday  Examiner  & Chronicle,  May  23,  1972 


RECORDINGS  OF  DEEDS,  DEEDS  OF  TRUST  AND 
MORTGAGES,  10  YEAR  COMPARISON 

Deeds  of  Trust  and 


Fiscal  Year 

Deeds 

Mort^as 

1961-62 

..  18,680 

22,490 

1962-63 

..  19.707 

24,761 

1963-64 

..  18,379 

22,956 

1964-65.. . 

..  18.390 

23,032 

1965-66 

..14,877 

17.822 

1966-67 

..11,210 

10,606 

1967-68 

..11.863 

11,732 

1968-69 

..11.962 

11,419 

1969-70 

...10,342 

9,038 

1970-71 

11,917 

Source:  S.F.  Recorder 
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LAND  USE-OWNERSHIP 


GOVERNMENT -OWNED  LANDS  WITHIN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Square 

% of 

% of  Gov't, 

Miles 

Total 

Owned  Land 

(Total, Private  & Gov't. Owned) 

47.02 

100.00 

N.A. 

Total,  Gov't. -Owned  

25.36 

53.9 

100.00 

S.F.  City  & County  Owned  

20.14 

42.8 

79.4 

Streets**  

11.71 

24.9 

46.2 

Parks,  playgrounds  

4.37 

9.3 

17.2 

Schools  

.78 

1.6 

3.1 

Other  public  facilities  .... 

3.28 

7.0 

12.9 

State  of  Calif,  owned  

1.03 

2.2 

4.1 

U.S.  owned  

4.15 

8.8 

16.3 

B.A.R.T.  owned  

.04 

.1 

.2 

•Inclusive  of  1.21  square  miles  of  underwater  (tidelands)  plated  streets, 
but  exclusive  of  offshore  islands  and  other  bay  and  ocean  subsurface 
area. 

••Inclusive  of  plated  streets  within  1.21  sq.  mi.  tidelands  area. 

Source ; S.F.  Dept,  of  City  Planning 


Public  Lands  Inside  Sib  Cmi 


14 


jqnare 


les  off  Tax  Lolls 


By  William  O’Brien 

San  Francisco;  faced  with  the  certainty  of  a 20  percent 
jump  in  property  taxation,  is  less  than  half  a City  when  it 
comes  time  for  payment. 

That  is  because  San  Francisco  owns  too  much  of  itself 
—15  square  miles.  When  federal  and  state  ownership  is 
figured  in,  another  nine  square  miles  disappear  from  the 
tax  rolls. 

That  amounts  to  approximately  24.36  square  miles  or 
slightly  more  than  53  percent  of  a City  untaxed. 

For  practical  purposes,  San  Francisco  is  45.18  square 


miles.  A stickler  for  legal  City  and  county  limits,  however, 
would  have  to  chuck  in  another  82.18  square  miles. 


That  is  because  our  bound- 
aries include  Alcatraz, 
Treasure  Island,  Yerba 
Buena,  the  Farralones,  Angel 
Island,  and  a vast  expanse  of 
bay  and  ocean. 

Immediately  disregard  all 
this  territory  as  a possible 
tax  producer.  The  land  and 
water  is  already  in  public 
ownership. 


San  Francisco  may  be  land 
poor  at  home  but  it  is  a big 
owner  outside  the  bounda- 
ries. 

It  holds  title  to  120.85 
square  miles  or  almost  three 
times  its  own  taxable 
acreage. 

And  the  City  pays  taxes  on 
some  of  these  acres. 


S.  F.  Sunday  Examiner  & Chronicle 
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FINANCE-BANKING-INVESTMENTS 


PACIFIC  COAST  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  SHARES  TRADED, 
VALUE  OF  SHARES  TRADED 


Shares  Value  of 

Traded  Shares  Traded 


1961  .. 73,198,461  1,279,815,968 

1962  50,565,911  1,097,208,446 

1963  53,136,243  1,542,442,811 

1964  56,216,672  1,800,041,760 

1965  ' 62,440,906  2,179,923,578 

1966  88,931,688  3,524,017,990 

1967  114,323,089  4,538,551,442 

1968  143,276,875  5,242,050,199 

1969  » 171,884,084  5,513,669,262 

1970  172,459,807  5,019,252,489 

1971  223,181,128  7,064,184,099 


Source : Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 


MISC.  FINANCE,  BANKING,  INVESTMENT  DATA 
I960  1970 


Commercial  bank  deposits  ...  $4,405,577,000  $8,952,359,000 

Sav.  & Loan  Assoc,  assets  ..  723,976,000  6,323,944,000 


1971 

$9,140,238,000 

7,103,799,000 


ASSESSED  VALUATION 


ASSESSED  VALUATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1960-61  TO  1971-72 


Improve- 


Year 

Land 

ments 
On  Land 

Personal 

Property 

Exemptions 

Net 

Valuation* 

60-61 

$372,649,025 

$ 800,478,485 

$344,905,237 

$ 82,472,258 

$1,435,560,489 

61-62 

377,256,345 

832,824,595 

356,005,674 

83,867,706 

1,482,218,908 

62-63 

380,329,870 

865,137,770 

370,316,465 

85,159,806 

1.530,624,299 

63-64 

384,044,840 

901,753,450 

380,242,354 

86,309,100 

1,579,731,544 

64-65 

392,701,185 

946,965,075 

390,208,912 

88,811,298 

1,641,063,874 

65-66 

393,569,640 

988,757,583 

398,260,405 

92,076,143 

1,688,511,435 

66-67 

398,421,265 

1,028,086,589 

431,549,560 

94,537,689 

1,763,519,725 

67-68 

756,032,516 

1,197,225,441 

310,729,112 

96,460,428 

2, 167,526,641 

68-69 

751,675,615 

1,262,436,063 

282,816,323 

101,623,637 

2,195,304,364 

69-70 

760,751,019 

1,310,391,692 

285,303,611 

177,160,352 

2,179,285,970 

70-71 

765,474,543 

1,343,577,000 

301,305,836 

198,042,214 

2,212,315,165 

71-72 

783,172,576 

1,390,043,360 

291,014,289 

206,160,173 

2,258,070,052 

•Total  assessed  value  subject  Source : S.F.  Controller's  annual  reports, 

to  ad  valorura  rate.  ' 
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ORTATION 
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P P I N G 
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Factors) 

S.F.  MUNI 
Fiscal 

RY. 

, VEH.  MILES 
Vehicle 

REV.  PASSENGERS 
Revenue 

, BASIC 
Basic 

FARE,  REVENUES  AND  DEFICIT 

Years 

Miles 

Passengers 

Fare 

Revenues 

Deficit 

1960-61 

26,484,031 

141,293,284 

.15 

19,825,870 

5,454,608 

1950-51 

29,320,211 

182,536,653 

.10 

13,029,977 

$1,062,032 

1968-69 

26,209,899 

146,340,226 

.15 

20,948,402 

17,890,730 

1969-70 

26,013,602 

138,725,567 

.20 

25,360,582 

18,356,268 

1970-71 ♦ 

25,740,932 

129,051,083 

.25 

26,701,290 

18,695,390 

Source  : S.F.  Municipal  Railway 


S.F.  INT’L  AIRPORT,  AIR  FREIGHT 


Year 

Pounds 

Year 

Pounds 

Year 

Pounds 

1956*57  . 

. 80,291,729 

1961-62. 

. 136,989,358 

1966-67  . 

. 448,379,048 

1957-58  . 

. 79,756,359 

1962-63  . 

. 150,420,752 

1967-68  . 

. 503,295,572 

1958-59  . 

. 95,188,494 

1963-64  . 

. 190,010,670 

1968-69  . 

. 587,189,214 

1959-60. 

. 102,903,703 

1964-65  . 

. 281,854,465 

1969-70  . 

. 612,907,804 

1960-61  . 

.109,886,490 

1965-66  . 

. 390,565,093 

1970-71. 

. 592,952,583 

Source : S.F.  Airports  Commission 


COMPARATIVE  PASSENGER  TOTALS,  AIRPORTS  IN  S.F.  BAY  AREA 


1968-69  1969-70  1970-71 


% of 
1970-71 
Total 


San  Francisco  ....  14,501,233 

Oakland  1,956,115 

San  Jose 1,338,590 


14,580,423 

2,142,695 

1,600,210 


14,100,124 

2,058,290 

1,634,826 


79.2 

11.6 

9.2 


TOTALS 


17,595,938  18,323,328  17,793,240 


100.0 


Source : S.F.  Airports  Commission 


MISC.  TRANSPORTATION-SHIPPING  DATA 


I960  1970  1971 


Passenger  autos  registered  ..  264,723 

Autos  per  100  persons 55.6 

Bay  Bridge  veh.  traffic  39,026,394 

G.G.  Bridge  veh.  traffic  19,325,954 

Pleasure  boats  registered  ...  7,824 

Port  freight  (rev.  tons)  ....  5,571,888 

S.F. I. A.  freight  (lbs)  102,903,703 

S.F. I. A.  passengers  5,017,479 


288,056 

40.2 

60,886,000 

33,065,816 

8,750 

3,733,977 

612,907,804 

14,447,929 


294,801 

41.9 

61,949,074 

33,986,392 

8,842 

2,474,435 

592,952,583 

14,100,124 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


CONVENT  IONS-V  IS  ITORS 


CONVENTION  AND  VISITOR  SPENDING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Number  of  conventions  , 
Convention  registrants 


1970  1971 

646  593 

488,884  470,284 


Convention  participants  staying  in 

hotels  or  motels  274,615 

Convention  and  related  expenditures  . $108,000,000 

Visitors  and  convention  attendants 
staying  in  San  Francisco  hotels 
or  motels  . . 1,561,000 

Visitor  and  convention  expenditures  . $267,500,000 


240,962 

$103,300,000 


1,488,000 

$272,700,000 


Source:  S.F.  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 


AVERAGE  SPENDING  PATTERN  OF  ALL  VISITORS 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO:  1971 

Per  Cent 


Hotel,  motel  accommodations  29*1 

Hotel,  motel  restaurants  .....* 7«5 

Other  restaurants  18.3 

Retail  stores * 15*3 

Entertainment  9*8 

Local  transportation  3»6 

Sightseeing  2«5 

Car:  Oil,  gas,  servicing 2.8 

Other n*1 


100.0 

Source:  S.F.  Convention  & Visitors  Bureau 
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MISC  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  S.F.  PU3LIC 
SCHOOLS  AND  CITY  COLLEGE 


Fiscal 

1968-69 

Fiscal 

1969-70 

Fiscal 

1970-71 

Elementary  Schools  (Grades  K -6)  ..... 

48,883 

47,798 

'•5,935 

Junior  High  Schools  (Grades  7-8)  ... 

13,558 

13,623 

12,378 

High  Schools  

35,359 

29,350 

25,238 

Sub-total,  Elem.  & High  Schools  .... 

97,800 

90,771 

83,551 

City  College  

11,374 

18,495 

23,820 

TOTAL  

109,194 

109,266 

107,371 

Source:  S.F.  Unified  School  District 

and  S.F. 

Community  College  Di6t. 

OTHER  LOCAL  ECONOMIC 
I960 

FACTORS 

1970 

1971 

Total  telephone  stations  . . , 

..  546,776 

713,534 

723,909 

Residential  telephones  . • . . , 

..  317,148 

400,204 

404,3 22 

Business  telephones  

..  229,628 

313,328 

319,587 

Gas  customers  

..  250,622 

257,582 

255,766 

Electric  customers  

..  273,284 

288,860 

288,486 

Water  connections  

..  156,671 

159,784 

159,712 

Registered  voters  

..  404,613 

373,032 

340,414 
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REVENUE  SHARING  AND  ITS  ALTERNATIVES  - - 
NO  PEREECT  SOLUTION 


By  Jolm 

I have  decided  to  outline  on  one 
spreadsheet  some  of*  the  major  revenue 
sharing  considerations  that  I am  going  to 
discuss — this  will  help  us  evaluate  the 
three  major  federal  aid  proposals  for  re- 
dressing political  and  fiscal  imbalance 
within  the  federal  system. 

Before  going  into  the  spreadsheet  analy- 
sis, however,  it  might  be  helpful  to  make 
two  or  three  general  observations  about 
the  whole  issue  of  revenue  sharing.  Despite 
the  fact  that  revenue  sharing  is  still  in  the 
talking  stage  we  can  see  three  beneficial 
effects  from  the  standpoint  of  improving 
intergovernmental  fiscal  and  political  rela- 
tionships. 

Beneficial  Effects 

First,  revenue  sharing  has  forced  state 
and  local  leaders  to  form  a common 
front — even  though  temporary.  More- 
over, big  city  leaders  are  beginning  to  talk 
with  county  officials  and  with  representa- 
tives of  smaller  communities.  The  process 
of  negotiation  is  going  on  and  it  is  a big 
plus  factor  because  the  governors  and  the 
big  city  mayors  and  the  various  groupings 
of  local  officials  are  developing  a better 
understanding  of  their  relative  positions 
and  finding  common  grounds  for  action. 

Second,  and  most  important.  Washing- 
ton polticians  are  being  forced  to  look  be- 
yond the  old  categorical  aid  technique  and 
to  take  a stand  on  some  of  the  major  state 
and  local  fiscal  problems.  The  classic 
Washington  response  in  the  past  was  to 
dangle  another  categorical  carrot  in  front 
of  state  and  local  leaders.  We  now  have 
500  of  these  categorical  carrots,  worth 
about  $30  billion,  large  and  small.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  of  them  serve  a very  use- 
' ful  national  purpose,  a unifying  purpose, 
but  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  does 
set  in  with  this  lopsided  emphasis  on  one 
form  of  aid  delivery. 


Shannon 

Testing  the  Alternatives 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  positive  effect  of 
the  revenue  sharing  debate  is  to  force  all 
of  us  to  take  a kind  of  hard  look  at  some 
of  the  major  alternatives  that  face  Wash- 
ington as  it  meets  the  increasing  demand 
for  more  and  different  types  of  federal  aid 
to  state  and  local  governments.  We  will 
examine  three  major  alternatives  today: 
the  federal  takeover  of  welfare  financing, 
federal  revenue  sharing  (both  the  Admin- 
istration and  Muskie  plans)  and  federal 
tax  credits  for  state  income  tax  payments. 

Decentralization  Tent 

As  the  debate  has  developed,  there 
seems  to  be  five  major  tests  applied  to 
these  various  proposals  for  aiding  state  and 
local  governments.  The  first — the  decen- 
tralization test — has  strong  support  from 
the  political  right  and  center.  It  is  the  re- 
dress of  intergovernmental  power  bal- 
ance— that  aid  should  be  extended  in  a 
way  that  would  tend  to  check  the  concen- 
tration of  political  and  fiscal  power  in 
Washington. 

This  test  is  highly  controversial.  An 
old  New  Dealer  with  strong  centralist  lean- 
ings would  dismiss- it  out  of  hand  as  not 
being  relevant.  But  if  you  do  use  this 
test — and  I consider  it  important — what 
do  you  get? 

Well,  from  a decentralization  stand- 
point, federal  takeover  of  welfare  has  a 
negative  effect.  It  tends  to  reinforce  all  the 
other  factors  that  are  concentrating  power 
in  Washington.  On  my  scale  of  values,  I 
would  give  it  a —1  on  this  test,  if  5 is 
the  top  value. 

What'  about  revenue  sharing  and  tax 
credits  for  state  income  tax  payments? 
Both  of  them  have  a decentralizing  effect 
because  they  return  fiscal  power  to  the 
state  and  local  governments.  Both  of  them 


John  Shannon  is  Assistant  Director,  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  charge  of  the  taxation 
and  public  finance  section  of  the  staff.  He  has  coordinated  sev- 
eral of  the  Commission’s  reports  on  fiscal  matters.  Previously, 
he  served  at  the  local  level  in  Detroit,  at  the  state  level  with 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Revenue,  and  at  the  federal  level 
on  the  White  House  staff. 
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score  very  high  on  this  count.  Of  course, 
there  are  differences  in  delivery  systems  and 
there  is  some  leakage,  depending  upon  the 
form  of  the  credit;  but  you  could  give 
both  of  these  a rating  of  5,  the  top  rating. 

Urban  Fiscal  Crisis  Test 

The  second  one — and  it  is  one  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  important — the  re- 
sponse to  urban  fiscal  crises.  I believe  this 
one  most  people  would  accept  as  a pretty 
important  test  right  now  for  any  major 
new  federal  aid  development.  We  might 
even  be  a little  more  specific  and  say  re- 
sponse to  central  city  fiscal  crises.  Here 
you  have  to  provide  assured  aid,  weighted 
for  fiscal  need — and  here's  the  trick — and 
extended  so  as  not  to  encourage  states  to 
sign  off  on  their  responsibilities — and 
here’s  another  trick — and  extended  in  a 
way  so  as  not  to  increase  central  city- 
suburban  tensions. 

• How  would  you  rate  the  “big  three”  on 
this  test? 

I have  noted  an  uncertain  effect  for  both 
federal  welfare  takeover  and  federal  tax 
credits  for  state  income  tax,  for  the  same 
reason — most  of  the  immediate  fiscal  re- 
lief is  actually  experienced  by  the  states. 
All  it  does,  really,  is.  give  local  govern- 
ments a license  to  hunt  at  the  state  capitol. 
Give  both  approaches  a +1. 

Here  is  where  revenue  sharing  has  a 
unique  quality.  It  can  be  structured  so  as 
to  rifle  in  aid  to  local  governments  on  an 
assured  basis,  and  it  can  be  also  structured, 
as  Senator  Muskie  is  trying  to  structure 
his,  to  give  greater  weight  to  poverty  and 
size  of  place;  in  other  words,  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  greater  fiscal  needs  of  the  cen- 
tral cities. 

I would  give  it  about  a +4 — head  and 
shoulders  above  both  federal  takeover  of 
welfare  and  tax  credits  as  far  as  rifling 
money  into  the  cities  and  local  govern- 
ments generally. 

General  Revenue  Imbalance  Test 

The  third  test  is  this  general  revenue 
imbalance.  There  is  something  rather  up- 


setting in  the  fact  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted three  major  federal  income  tax  re- 
ductions since  Korea.  State  governments 
during  this  same  period  have  enacted  over 
500  new  taxes  or  major  state  increases 
and  at  least  half  of  the  $30  billion  in- 
crease in  local  property  taxes  has  resulted 
from  political  decisions  either  to  raise  rates 
or  to  send  out  mass  notices  of  assessment 
increases.  In  addition  there  has  been  a S4 
billon  increase  in  local  sales  and  income 
taxes. 

So  we  see  Congress  in  a rather  relatively 
good  fiscal  position  while  State  and  local 
governments  are  caught  between  rising  ex- 
penditure demands  and  rather  sluggish  rev- 
enue systems. 

Well,  there  are  two  ways  that  you  can 
redress  this  fiscal  imbalance.  One  way  is 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  burdens  now 
borne  by  state  and  local  revenue  systems: 
and  the  other  is  to  strengthen  them  on 
the  revenue  side.  Here  I have  to  give  fed- 
eral takeover  of  welfare  a very  high  mark 
(4-5).  It  certainly  would  free  up  $6  to 
$7  billion  immediately,  if  Congress  were 
to  pick  up  the  welfare  and  Medicaid  tab 
right  off  the  bat. 

But  you  can  also  give  high  marks  to  the 
other  two  on  this  score.  So  they  all  score 
pretty  well.  They  all,  either  by  assuming 
a burden  or  by  providing  extra  money 
tend  to  redress  the  general  fiscal  imbalance 
between  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  state-local  sector  on  the 
other. 

Equity  Test 

The  next  one  is  an  equity  issue,  really: 
to  achieve  a more  equitable  interstate  dis- 
tribution of  expenditure  burdens  and  rev- 
enue sources.  Here  welfare  takeover  prob- 
ably scores  the  highest.  I would  give  that 
a 4-5.  There  is  a gross  disparity  in  wel- 
fare burdens  now  borne  by  the  various 
states.  New  York,  in  relation  to  its  rela- 
tively high  income,  carries  almost  ten  times 
the  welfare  burden  of  some  of  the  other 
states,  and  there  are  limits  to  how  gross  a 
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disparity  burden  our  federal  system  can 
tolerate. 

Revenue  sharing  docs  fairly  well  on  this 
equity  score.  Give  it  about  a +4.  It  would 
lessen  the  great  revenue  raising  disparities 
between  the  poor  states,  like  Mississippi  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  relatively  affluent 
state  like  Connecticut  on  the  other. 

Federal  tax  credits  for  state  taxes  score 
rather  badly  on  this  equalization  issue. 
They  tend  to  aggravate  the  revenue  raising 
disparities.  I would  give  it  a —1.  Canada 
counters  this  adverse  effect  by  providing 
supplemental  payments  to  the  poorer  prov- 
inces only. 

Fiscal  Responsibility  Test 

The  fifth  test  is  one  that  Washington 
politicians  underscore  and  so  do  fiscal  con- 
servatives through  the  country— the  main- 
tenance of  a link  between  the  power  to  tax 
and  the  power  to  spend.  Welfare  takeover, 
of  course,  scores  very  high  (+5).  If  Con- 
gress accepts  the  responsibility  for  financing 
welfare,  they  are  also  going  to  insist  on 
governing  most  of  the  major  expenditure 
decisions  in  this  field. 

Revenue  sharing,  of  course,  has  come 
under  heavy  fire  oTi  this  count — 7it  is  vul- 
nerable to  the  charge  of  separating  the 
power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  spend 
(—1).  The  Muskie  Revenue  Sharing  bill, 
by  providing  a bonus  for  state  income  tax 
payments,  tends  to  offset  this  weakness 
(+1).  The  income  tax  credit,  of  course, 
gets  high  marks.  I would  probably  give  it 
about  a +4,  because  it  would  encourage 
the  states  to  help  themselves.  This  is  an 
important  consideration  because  we  do 
have  about  ten  states  that  have  no  income 
tax  right  now,  and  another  dozen  or  so 
make  very  anemic  use  of  this  prime  rev- 
enue source. 

The  Need  for  a “Mix” 

So  these  are  some  of  the  major  issues, 
at  least,  and  this  ,is  the  way  I would  tend 
to  score  the  competitors.  But  I think  what 
it  really  illustrates  is  that  there  is  no  single 


proposal  now  on  the  horizon  that  does  not 
have  one  or  more  serious  political  or  fiscal 
defects.  Each  has  its  unique  strengths. 
Each  has  its  weaknesses. 

The  policy  inferences  are  clear  also,  that 
over  the  long  haul  we’re  going  to  have  to 
have  a mix.  In  addition  to  federal  aid  on 
the  categorical  side,  it  is  just  a question  of 
time  but  what  the  national  government 
will  have  to  accept  complete  responsibility 
for  welfare  financing,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  does  tend  to  concentrate  more  fiscal 
power  in  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  revenue 
cream  rises  to  the  top  inexorably  under  our 
system,  we  are  going  to  have  to  sacrifice 
or  bend  to  a certain  extent  the  so-called 
iron  rule  of  fiscal  responsibility,  the  one 
that  dictates  that  you  never  separate  the 
power  to  tax  from  the  power  to  spend.  It 
will  be  modified  somewhat,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a fair  system  for  financing  an'd 
strong  state  and  local  governments. 

Thus,  in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing  ^r 
federal  incentives  for  state  income  tax  use. 
or  some  combination  thereof,  you  will  see 
a strengthening  of  state  and  local  fiscal 
capacity. 

You  will  also  see  some  direct  federal  aid 
to  local  governments  in  general,  and  I 
think,  to  the  big  central  cities  in  particu- 
lar; but  it  will  have  to  be  couched  in  a 
way  so  as  not  to  give  the  state  lawmakers 
an  easy  way  for  signing  off.  It  will  have 
to  be  couched  in  a way  so  as  not  to  antag- 
onize suburban  political  leadership.  It  will 
mean  that  everybody  will  have  to  get  a 
little  piece  of  the  action,  but  hopefully  the 
truly  needy  will  get  more  than  the  rest. 

But  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  is 
that  within  five  to  ten  years  we  are  going 
to  see  a much  better  balanced  system  of 
federal  aid.  Instead  of  having  one  leg  (we 
now  lean  completely  on  narrow  categorical 
aids)  the  federal  support  system  will  have 
three  additional  legs — revenue  sharing, 
federal  welfare  takeover,  and  some  plan 
for  making  it  easier  for  state  lawmakers  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  the  income  tax. 
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SUMMARY  OF  H.R.  14370 

THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCA  L ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

(Distributed  by  the  Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Association,  the  National  League 
of  Cities — U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
the  International  City  Management  Assn.) 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ordered  reported  H.R.  14370, 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  which 
provides  financial  aid  to  States,  counties  and  municipalities. 
Separate  funds  and  distribution  formulas  have  been  developed 
for  the  State  Governments  and  for  county  and  other  local 
governments.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  collect  State  individual  income  taxes  at  the 
request  of  the  States  (piggybacking)  when  the  State  laws 
closely  conform  to  Federal  law.  The  effective  date  for 
the  financial  aid  provided  by  the  bill  is  January  1,  1972. 

A . Distribution  of  Funds  to  Local  Governments 


$3.5  billion  a year  is  to  be  distributed  to  local 
governments  for  a five-year  period  which  also  begins  on 
January  1,  1972.  This  amount  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
States  (for  distribution  to  local  governments)  under  a formula 
based  one-third  on  population,  one-third  on  "urbanized 
population"  (cities  of  50,000  or  over  and  the  metropolitan 
areas  surrounding  them),  and  one-third  on  relative  per  capita 
income.  The  latter  factor  is  population  multiplied  by  a 
fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is  per  capita  income  in  the 
United  States  and  the  denominator  is  per  capita  income  in 
the  State. 

The  distribution  within  a State  to  the  county  areas 
(which  includes  both  the  county  government  and  the  municipal 
and  township  governments  within  the  county)  is  made  under  the 
same  type  of  formula. as  that  described  above  for  at  least 
the  first  year  and  one  half,  that  is,  until  July  1,  1973. 

After  the  first  year  and  one  half,  the  State  may  either 
continue  to  use  the  standard  formula  or  use  a second  formula, 
(described  below)  and  may  vary  the  weighting  of  the  factors 
involved  in  either  of  the  formulas  so  that  the  weight  of 
a factor  may  be  decreased  from  1/3  by  no  more  than  25  percent 
or  increased  by  no  more  than  0 percent.  The  second  formula 
may  be  substituted  for  the  standard  formula,  only  if  this 
decision  is  made  by  State  law.  The  second  formula  contains 
the  same  three  factors  as  the  first,  except  that  the  population 
factor  is  multiplied  by  per  capita  tax  revenues. 

The  county  government's  share  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  county  area  is  the  same  proportion  of  the  funds 
going  to  the  county  area  which  the  county  government's 
tax  revenue  is  of  the  total  tax  revenue  raised  in  the  county 
by  the  county  government  and  the  incorporated  municipalities 
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in  the  county.  If  the  county's  share  of  the  tax  revenues 
is  25  percent,  it  is  to  receive  25  percent  of  the  funds 
flowing  to  the  county  area. 

The  share  of  each  municipal  government  within  the 
county  is  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  its  share  of 
the  municipal  population  in  the  county  and  on  the  basis 
of  its  per  capita  income  relative  to  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  other  municipalities  in  the  county. 

This  is  the  standard  formula,  and  it  is  to  be  used 
in  the  first  year  and  a half.  It  also  is  to  be  used 
thereafter  unless  State  law  provides  that  the  second  formula 
is  to  apply.  Under  the  second  formula,  distribution  is  to 
be  made  one-half  on  the  basis  of  relative  per  capita  income 
(as  in  the  standard  formula)  and  one-half  on  the  basis  of 
population  times  the  relative  per  capita  revenue  raised  in 
the  locality. 

Funds  distributed  to  local  governments  are  to  be 
used  for  (1)  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  for  public 
safety  (including  police  and  fire  protection,  building 
inspection),  environmental  protection  (including  sewage 
disposal,  sanitation,  pollution  abatement),  and  public 
transportation  (including  transit  systems  and  streets),  and 
(2)  capital  expenditures  for  sewage  collection  and  treatment, 
refuse  disposal  systems,  and  public  transportation  (including 
transit  systems  and  street  construction).  However,  eligible 
capital  expenditures  cannot  include  regular,  recurring 
capital  expenditures. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  to  have  operating  responsibility 
for  these  programs,  and  it  is  to  make  decisions  with  respect 
to  distributions.  The  Treasury  also  is  responsible  for  audits, 
but  it  is  authorized  to  use  audits  of  local  governments 
that  are  performed  by  State  governments  in  cases  where  it 
believes  that  the  State  audit  is  adequate. 

Provision  is  made  for  permanent  appropriation  of  both 
the  $1.8  billion  and  the  $3.5  billion  for  the  five-year 
period. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  their  shares  of  the  $3.5 
billion,  the  local  governments  cannot  discriminate  against 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin 
in  any  of  the  categories  in  which  they  spend  these  Federal 
funds. 

B.  Distribution  of  Funds  to  State  Governments 

$1.8  billion  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  States 
for  their  unrestricted  use,  under  a formula  involving  two 
factors  which  have  equal  weights.  This  provision  is  to 
be  effective  as  of  January  1,  1972,  for  a five-year  period. 

$900  million  of  the  $1.8  billion  is  to  be  distributed 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  State  income  tax 
collections.  The  distribution  is  to  be  based  on  1/2  of 
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15  percent  of  State  individual  income  tax  collections,  but 
the  minimum  payment  which  can  be  made  is  one-half  of  1 
percent  and  the  maximum  payment  is  one-half  of  6 percent  of 
the  total  Federal  individual  income  tax  liability  within  the 
State. 


The  other  $SOO  million  is  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  combined  general  tax  effort  of  the  State  and  local 
governments.  This  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  total 
State  and  local  taxes  for  the  State  by  a fraction,  in  which 
the  numerator  is  total  State  and  local  taxes  and  the 
denominator  is  personal  income  in  the  State. 

Estimates  of  State  income  tax  collections  in  1972  are 
to  be  used  in  determining  the  State-by-State  distributions 
in  the  first  year.  After  the  first  year,  the  $1.8  billion 
may  be  increased  by  as  much  as  $300  million  a year  in 
order  to  avoid  a cutback  in  the  distribution  of  funds  xo 
States  that  already  have  high  income  taxes,  or  maintain  a 
high  tax  effort,  as  other  States  increase  their  taxes. 


C.  Federal  (Piggyback)  Collection  of  State  Income  Taxes 

Provision  is  made  for  Federal  collection  of  State 
income  taxes  at  the  request  of  State  governments.  If  a 
State  exercises  this  option,  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
handle  the  administration  of  the  State  income  tax.  Federal 
collection  of  State  income  taxes  also  involves  the 
Federal  Government  in  collecting  the  States’  share  in 
the  withholding  of  income  taxes  from  wages  and  salaries 
(employers  withholding  State  income  taxes  would  pay  them 
to  the  U. So  Treasury  instead  of  to  State  treasuries,  with 
the  withheld  funds  generally  being  paid  to  the  States 
within  three  days  after  collection). 

To  take  advantage  of  Federal  collection  of  State 
income  taxes,  the  State  generally  is  to  conform  its  income 
tax  to  the  Federal  tax.  The  State  may  either  express  its 
tax  as  a percentage  of  Federal  income  tax  or  apply  the 
State  income  tax  rates  to  the  same  base  as  Federal  taxable 
income.  In  both  cases,  however,  adjustments  are  to  be 

made  by  (1)  adding  back  in  State  and  municipal  bond  interest 

income,  (2)  adding  back  in  State  income  tax  payments 

deducted  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  and  (3)  excluding 
Federal  bond  interest  income,  (However,  the  first  two 
adjustments  are  optional  if  the  State  tax  is  based  on  a 
percentage  of  Federal  tax.) 

This  provision  is  to  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1974, 
if  at  least  five  States  accounting  for  at  least  five  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  in  the  United  States  have  requeued 
Federal  collection  of  their  State  income  taxes. 
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Political  Editor 


San  Frar^sco’s  share  of 
Federal  funds  in  the  first 
year  of  payments  under 
the  revenue-sharing;  hill  to 
be  introduced  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  today, 
would  be  in  excess  o* 
SI 4 million,  according  to 
Senator  John  V.  Tunney 
(Dem-Calif.). 

The  total  in  the  proposed 
re  ve  n ue-s  h a r i ng  pr opo  s a 1 

would  bring  to  local  govern- 
ments more  than  $3.5  billion 
in  the  coming  five  years. 

Senator  Tunney  said  he 
will  be  a sponsor  of  the 
“State  and  Local  Assistance 
Act  of  1972.’’  as  the  reve- 
nue-sharing legislation 
produced  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Ways  and 
Cleans  Committee  is  enti- 
tled. 

The  senator  said  he  be- 
lieves that  the  “cities  facing 
severe  financial  difficulties 


need  to  get  extra  resources 
immediately’’  and  that  he 
hopes! 
legislation. 

“When  the  bill,  which  is 
not  perfect,  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.”  de- 
clared Tunney,  “I  will  be 
doing  all  I can  to  secure  im- 
provements, particularly  in 
the  allocations  to  those  com- 
munities with  limited  re- 
sources which  have  already 
made  every  effort  to  help 
themselves.” 

Tunney  estimated  that, 
under  present  allocations  in 
the  legislation.  Alameda 
county  would  receive  a total 
of  $20,837,366:  Contra  Costa. 
$10,134,974:  Marin.  $3,- 
789.565:  San  Mateo.  S10.- 

623.094;  Santa  Clara.  $20.- 
067.495;  Solano.  $2,744,168; 
Sonoma,  $3,021,735;  Napa 
$908,774;  Mendocino.  $594.- 
340,  and  Santa  Cruz,  $1,- 
371.880. 
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Should  a city  tax  commuters? 

Many  cities  are  putting  the  bite  on  outsiders.  Here’s  why. 


When  rr  comes  to  taxes,  we  Americans  are 
a pretty  stoic  lot.  But  there’s  one  tax  that 
rarely  fails  to  stir  up  a big  fuss  wherever  it’s 
proposed:  the  city  income  tax.  The  loudest 
howls  of  all  come  from  people  who  don’t  even 
live  in  the  city,  the  commuting  suburbanites 
who  only  work  there. 

Because  most  city  income  tax  plans  tax  all 
income  earned  in  the  city,  no  matter  by  whom, 
commuters  as  well  as  residents  can  have  por- 
tions of  their  paychecks  siphoned  off  into  the 
city’s  coffers.  To  many  commuters,  who  have  no 
voice  in  selecting  the  officials  who  levy  the  tax, 
that’s  taxation  without  representation,  plain 
and  simple. 

Regardless,  the  local  income  tax  has  spread 
steadily  since  Philadelphia  levied  the  first  suc- 
cessful one  in  1939.  Today  about  2,500  cities 
and  towns  use  the  tax,  some  calling  it  an  occu- 
pational license  tax,  a wage  tax  or  an  eamings 
tax.  Though  popular  in  big  cities,  it’s  mostly  a 
small-town  phenomenon;  only  about  170  locali- 
ties that  levy'  it  have  10,000  or  more  inhabitants. 
It  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country  and  in  most  cases  includes  a 
commuter  tax. 

Behind  this  effort  of  the  cities  to  make  com- 
muters help  pay  city  bills  lie  several  trends  of 
the  past  two  or  tlrree  decades  that  have  rad- 
ically altered  both  the  cost  of  operating  a city 
and  the  city’s  ability  to  go  on  paying  its  own 
way'.  Briefly,  here’s  w’hat  has  happened. 


The  middle  class  exits.  Until  about  1915,  the 
populations  of  most  American  cities  were  rela- 
tively “balanced.”  That  is,  they  comprised  a few 
poor,  a few  rich  and  an  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominate middle  class.  In  the  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  middle-  and  upper- 
income  groups  have  mostly  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs, taking  their  tax-paying  capacity  with 
them.  Recently’,  many  businesses  have  been 
doing  the  same. 

The  problems  stay  behind.  Hand  in  hand 
with  the  cities’  shrinking  tax  base  goes  the 
great  dilemma  of  city  financing  today':  As  the 
middle  class  has  moved  out,  it  has  been  re- 
placed largely  by  the  poor  and  disadvantaged— 
so-called  “high  cost”  citizens  who  need  in- 
creased city  services  but  can’t  supply  a corre- 
sponding increase  in  taxable  property  or  in- 
come. In  addition,  it  often  costs  more  to  provide 
standard  police,  fire  and  sanitation  services  in 
the  cities  than  in  the  suburbs,  as  much  as  $100 
more  for  every  person,  according  to  a 1965 
study  of  the  37  largest  metropolitan  areas.  In 
education,  the  disparity  is  even  greater. 

The  city  ups  the  ante.  Ironically,  the  cities’  at- 
tempts to  solve  their  problems  by  raising  taxes 
on  residents  often  only  make  things  worse.  Im- 
posing higher  taxes  in  the  central  cities  simply 
gives  upper-  and  middle-income  residents  fresh 
reason  for  moving  to  the  suburbs. 

The  commuter  adds  to  costs.  The  final  irony  is 
that  the  commuter  who  no  longer  pays  city 
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taxes  keeps  on  using  up  city  tax  dollars  by  add- 
ing to  the  costs  of  such  things  as  traffic  control, 
road  repairs  and  police  protection.  In  parts  of 
many  cities,  indeed,  commuter  traffic  patterns 
have  lowered  property  values— and  the  tax  base 
—by  creating  congestion,  noise  and  pollution. 

Just  because  the  cities  are  poor  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  suburbs  are  rich.  But  in  general  it’s  the 
cities  that  arc  shortest  on  resources  and  longest 
on  needs.  Where  the  commuter  aspect  of  city 
income  taxes  has  been  challenged,  the  courts 
have  generally  backed  it  up  as  a fair,  legal 
method  of  obtaining  revenue.  The  commuter, 
the  courts  have  said,  benefits  from  the  city’s 
providing  him  a means  to  earn  his  livelihood 
protected  by  a municipal  government.  The 
question  that  may  never  be  answered— and 
which  commuter  tax  plans  so  far  have  avoided 
—is  how  much  that  benefit  is  worth.  In  other 
words,  what  should  the  commuter  pay,  com- 
pared with  the  resident? 

Most  cities  simply  tax  the  income  of  commut- 
ers at  the  same  rate  as  residents,  usually  a flat 
\%  of  all  income  earned  in  the  city.  Exceptions 
are  Michigan  cities,  which  are  required  by  state 
law  to  tax  nonresidents  at  less  than  the  resident- 
rates,  and  New  York  City,  which  taxes  com- 
muters at  a much  lower  rate  than  residents. 


The  largest  cities  th 
commuters  year 

adopted 

at  tax 

commuter  vs. 
resident  rate 

Philadelphia , Pa. 

1939 

same 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1946 

same 

Columbus,  Ohio 

1947 

same 

Erie,  Pa. 

1948 

same 

Louisville,  Kij. 

1948 

same 

Scranton,  Pa. 

1948 

same 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1948 

same 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

1948 

same 

Dayton,  Ohio 

1949 

same 

Canton,  Ohio 

1954 

same 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1954 

same 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1954 

same 

Allentotvn,  Pa. 

1958 

same 

Akron,  Ohio 

1962 

same 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1964 

same 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1965 

lower 

Flint,  Mich. 

1965 

lower 

New  York,  N.Y. 

1966 

lower 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

1967 

same 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1967 

lower 

Wilmington,  Del. 

1969 

same 

Philadelphia’s  rate  is  over  3£,  while  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  the  latest  city  to  adopt  the  tax,  now 
gets  up  to  1.5£.  A few  cities  use  graduated,  or 
progressive,  rates  but  most  stick  to  the  flat  rate 
because  it’s  easier  to  administer. 

A commuter  taxed  in  the  city  where  he  works 
may  also,  of  course,  be  taxed  by  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  Many  cities  acknowledge  this 
danger  of  double  taxation  by  allowing  non- 
residents to  deduct  income  taxes  paid  to  other 
jurisdictions  before  figuring  what  they  owe  the 
city,  a system  similar  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s practice  of  allowing  you  to  deduct  state 
and  local  taxes. 

Adoption  of  the  local  income  tax  spurted  in 
the  1950’s,  when  20  cities  with  populations  of 
50,000  or  more  levied  it  for  the  first  time.  Since 
then,  its  spread  has  slowed  considerably,  with 
Wilmington  the  only  large  city  adopting  it  in 
the  past  three  years. 

Docs  this  mean  the  commuter  tax  has  spread 
about  as  far  as  it’s  going  to?  Probably  not  The 
local  income  tax  has  proved  to  be  a valuable 
source  of  revenue  and,  though  few  cities  keep 
track  of  how  much  commuters  contribute,  the 
percentage  is  most  certainly  hefty. 

The  primary  source  of  city  revenue  in  the 
past,  the  property  tax,  has  been  stretched  to  the 
limit  in  many  places.  In  the  central  cities  espe- 
cially, high  rates  combined  with  declining 
property  values  have  nearly  exhausted  it  as  a 
reliable  source  of  revenue.  So,  cities  arc  turning 
to  a number  of  new  taxes  to  bail  them  out.  Some 
now  collect  levies  on  amusements,  on  hotel 
room  charges,  on  retail  sales.  But  an  income  tax 
that  reaches  resident  and  commuter  alike  is 
being  increasingly  looked  upon  as  the  fairest 
and  most  hopeful  solution. 

The  main  roadblocks  holding  back  a rapid 
spread  of  the  tax  are  being  thrown  up  by  state 
legislatures.  Badly  strapped  for  revenue  them- 
selves these  days,  states  hesitate  to  relinquish 
any  taxing  power  to  local  jurisdictions.  Even 
this  resistance  is  beginning  to  soften  in  the  face 
of  the  staggering  problems  of  our  cities,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  experts  widespread  use  of 
the  local  income  tax  is  inevitable  simply  because 
it’s  so  badly  needed. 

IN  OCTOBER:  An  exclusive  report,  state  by  state, 
on  all  major  levies.  See  what  others  pay,  how  your 
state  compares. 
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500  SANSOME  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  1 1,  CALI  FOR  N I A 
YUkon  1-2500 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Dolan,  Clerk 
Board  of  Supervisors 
City  of  San  Francisco 
200  City  Hall 
San  Francisco,  California 


Dear  Mr.  Dolan: 


Recent  announcements  concerning  the  City  of  San  Francisco’s  property  tax 
rate  essentially  confirms  the  earlier  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  contention  that 

the  property  tax  rate  would  fall  as  a result  of  reassessment,  but  would  not 

fall  far  enough  to  ensure  that  home  owners  would  not  pay  substantially  higher 
property  taxes.  Despite  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  entirely  justified  increase 
in  the  hotel  room  tax  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  San  Francisco  taxpayers 
will  still  have  to  shoulder  very  substantial  property  tax  burdens.  In  light 
of  this  fact,  we  believe  now,  as  we  believed  previously,  that  the  City  of 

San  Francisco  is  placing  most  of  its  revenue  eggs  in  a deficient  and  struc- 

turally inadequate  tax  basket.  The  theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  property 
tax  are,  in  fact,  so  weak  that  perhaps  the  only  thing  that  has  saved  it  over 
the  years  has  been  its  truly  eccentric  administration.  If  the  property  tax 
is  indeed  as  unwieldy  and  discriminatory  as  our  study,  and  many  learned  books 
in  the  field  of  public  finance,  contend,  then  a search  for  tax  alternatives 
is  not  only  appropriate  but  necessary. 


Conceptually  speaking,  income  taxation  is  straightf orward.  It  directly  taps, 
the  income  stream.  This  contrasts  with  the  property  tax  which  ostensibly 
taxes  wealth  or  a proxy  value  thereof,  but  which  ultimately  also  taps  the 
income  stream,  albeit  indirectly.  Because  income  is  ordinarily  regarded  to 
be  the  best -indicator  of  ability  to  pay,  a tax  on  income  can  be  designed  to 
be  more  equitable  than  any  other  form  of  taxation.  With  property  taxation, 
this  may  not  be  so.  One  may  own  a valuable  home,  yet,  because  he  is  retired, 
his  income  may  have  dropped  sharply  during  his  retirement  years.  With  a 
property  tax,  he  would  pay  the  same  taxes  as  he  would  if  he  were  many  years 
younger  and  earning  a considerably  higher  income.  Another  essential  point 
in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  income  taxation  is  that  it  is  a form  of 
taxation  which  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  avoid,  provided  that  the  income 
definition  is  broad.  For  instance,  a property  tax  offers  the  individual  tax- 
payer an  opportunity  to  lessen  taxes  by  selling  some  of  his  property.  Nowhere 
is  this  problem  made  clearer  than  in  the  case  of  business  inventories:  a firm 
may  avoid  taxation  by  liquidating  inventories  as  the  tax  lieu  date  approaches. 
In  the  case  of  income  taxation,  however,  no  such  opportunities  exist.  One  is 
taxed  on  his  income  for  the  entire  year  and  it  is  patently  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  a person  would  earn  less  income  because  he  will  be  taxed  on  it. 

HCAOQUARTCRS  • CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  SANTA  MONICA 
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Sir  1 1}  it  r 3 . Til  1 1 L\  3f  it  c 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Dolan,  Clerk  2.  October  A,  1967 

In  point  of  fact,  an  empirical  study  by  George  Break  of  University  of  California 
has  shown  that  income  taxation  does  not  have  a negative  effect  on  the  desire  to 
generate  income,  even  if  the  rate  structure  is  high  and  progressive.  I would 
like  to  make  one  final  point  in  regard  to  the  general  desirability  of  income 
taxation;  that  is,  since  we  are  dealing  directly  with  the  income  stream,  the 
lifeblood  of  the  community,  we  can  expect  revenues  to  grow  at  a faster  rate 
than  property  taxation  and  other  selective  sales  taxes. 

I wTould  like  to  turn  now  to  the  question  of  a municipal  personal  income  tax. 

We  pointed  out  in  our  report  that  the  two  major  ways  a San  Francisco  tax 
structure  could  be  diversified  was  through  a business  activity  tax  or  through 
municipal  personal  income  taxation.  In  fact,  we  pointed  out  that  if  discussion 
over  the  appropriate  form  of  business  activity  tax  should  deadlock,  if  a con- 
census could  not  be  reached,  then  public  attention  might  swing  to  municipal 
personal  income  taxation.  Our  own  feeling  on  this  subject  is  that  both  busi- 
ness taxation  and  personal  income  taxation  are  acceptable  ways  to  diversify 
and,  furthermore,  we  see  no  reason  why  both  types  could  not  be  levied  simul- 
taneously. 

The  municipal  personal  income  tax  is  both  popular  and  growing.  First  levied 
in  Philadelphia  in  19A9,  the  municipal  income  tax  has  been  extended  to  hundreds 
of  local  government  units,  including  12  cities  of  over  300^000  population  and 
33  with  populations  over  50,000.  Moreover,  many  cities,  including  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
rely  on  income  taxation  to  provide  from  A0  to  70  per  cent  of  their  tax 
revenues.  In  fact,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  are  presently  1,183  jurisdictions 
levying  personal  income  taxes.  Typically  local  income  taxes  are  imposed  at 
low  rates,  usually  ranging  between  0.5  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent,  and  in  most 
cases,  apply  essentially  to  both  payrolls  and  net  profits  of  unincorporated 
businesses  and  professions.  It  is  usually  more  appropriate  to  discuss  these 
local  income  taxes  as  taxes  on  earned  income. 

There  are  essentially  four  approaches  to  the  question  of  what  income  should 
be  taxed  with  a local  earning  tax.  The  most  narrow  approach  is  that  used 
by  the  City  of  Louisville,  which  subjects  residents  and  commuters  to  a flat 
rate  tax  on  income  earned  within* the  city,  exempting  all  unearned  income  and 
any  income  of  residents  and  commuters  earned  outside  the  city  limits.  Since 
no  personal  exemptions  are  allowed,  this  type  of  tax  should  perhaps  more 
accurately  be  called  a payroll  tax.  In  our  tax  study,  we  identify  this  type 
of  tax  as  Type  I Income  Tax. 

The  second  approach  is  characterized  by  the  Philadelphia  tax.  It  differs  from 
Louisville’s  tax  in  only  one  respect,  aside  from  the  tax  rate.  Philadelphia 
taxes  all  earned  income  on  residents,  whatever  the  source,  and,  like  Louisville, 
taxes  only  the  income  that  commuters  earn  within  the  city.  Like  Louisville, 
no  personal  exemptions  or  deductions  are  allowed.  This  tax  could  be  called  a 
modified  payroll  tax. 
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The  third  approach,  Type  III,  is  uniform  Michigan  tax  which  is  used  in  Detroit 
and  four  other  large  cities.  It  is  broader  than  Type  I and  II  in  that  it  taxes 
at  a flat  rate  the  property  income  of  residents  as  well  as  all  earned  income. 

Non-residents  are  taxed  as  in  Louisville  and  Philadelphia.  Another  significant 
difference  is  the  allowance  of  the  $600  personal  and  dependency  exemption.  The 
broad  coverage  and  exemption  allowance  makes  the  Michigan  income  tax  close  in 
form  to  the  typical  state  tax  with  the  major  exception  that  the  latter  usually 
provides  for  graduated  rates . 

The  fourth  approach,  that  instituted  by  New  York  City  in  1966,  has  the  same  in- 
come basis  as  the  Michigan  tax,  that  is,  all  income  of  residents  and  income 
earned  by  commuters  in  New  York  City,  but  it  differs  in  several  other  important 
respects.  First,  the  income  base  and  rates  are  computed  separately  for  residents 
and  for  commuters.  The  former  are  taxed  on  the  state  income  tax  base,  which  is 
essentially  Federal  taxable  income.  Consequently,  they  receive  the  benefit 
of  $600  exemption  and  normal  deductions.  The  rate  is  graduated,"  ranging  from 
0.A  per  cent  on  income  under  $1,000  to  2.0  per  cent  on  income  of  $30,000.  This 
part  of  the  tax  is  similar  to  most  state  income  taxes.  Except  for  rates,  it  is 
identical  to  the  New  York  State  system. 

Commuters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subject  to  a payroll  -tax  only  on  income  earned 
within  the  city,  or  if  self-employed,  to  a tax  on  net  earnings.  From  gross 
earned  income,  taxpayers  subtract  an  exclusion  of  $3,000  of  total  wages  or  net 
earnings  if  under  $10,000;  $2,000  if  between  $10,000  and  $20,000;  $1,000  if 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000.  No  exclusion  is  allowed  if  total  income  is  more 
than  $30,000.  Taxable  income  thus  calculated  is  then  taxed  at  the  flat  rate 
of  3/8ths  of  one  per  cent. 

As  there  is  so  much  interest  in  a taxation  of  commuters,  I think  that  it  is 
appropriate  here  to  point  out  that  the  City  of  New  York  would  have  no  income 
tax  at  all  if  it  would  have  insisted  on  taxing  commuters  in  exactly  the  same  way 
it  taxes  residents.  Only  by  agreeing  to  write  a favorable  differential  into  the 
law  was  the  city  able  to  appease  the  suburbs  and  get  their  support  in  Albany 
for  the  support  of  legislation  enabling  New  York  City  to  pass  a municipal  income 
tax.  Further,  the  City  of  New  York  has  had  extraordinary  difficulty  in 
securing  compliance  from  people  who  work  in  New  York  but  live  outside -the  city. 
This  problem  is  particularly  acute  with  the  so-called  self-employed. 

What  could  a one  per  cent  tax  on  alternative  income  tax  basis  bring  in  for 
San  Francisco?  Let  us  examine  Type  I.  With  such  a tax  instituted  in 
San  Francisco,  taxable  income  would  amount  to  about  $32,000,000  in  1967.  If 
deductions  and  exemptions  were  allowed,  this  base  could  shrink  to  as  little 
as  $11,000,000,  the  latter  figure  representing  taxable  income  after  exemptions 
and  deductions,  similar  to  those  under  the  California  income  tax  law.  Type  II 
could  produce  about  $35,000,000  and,  with  exemptions  and  deductions,  could 
produce  about  $13,000,000.  Type  II,  as  you  will  recall,  is  a tax  on  all 
earned  income  of  San  Francisco  residents  and  on  commuter  earnings  in 
San  Francisco.  Type  III,  which  is  a tax  on  total  income  of  San  Francisco 
residents  and  commuter  earnings  in  San  Francisco  could  bring  in  as  much  as 
$41,000,000  without  the  $600  per  capita  exemption  and  $32,000,000  with  it. 

Under  this  Type  III  scheme,  the  smallest  tax  base  of  San  Francisco  would  be 
about  $15,000,000,  if  the  state's  exemptions  and  deductions  were  allowed. 
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We  made  no  computations  for  a New  York  City  type  tax.  There  seems  to  be  no 
advantage  in  providing  an  entirely  different  tax  system  for  non-residents . 
An  entirely  separate  computation  leads  to  unnecessary  administrative  com- 
plications . 


Finally,  I would  like  to  present  our  view  of  the  question  of  discriminating 
against  commuters  by  imposing  a higher  income  tax  rate  for  them.  If  it 
could  be  demonstrated  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  commuters  were  indeed 
rampantly  exploiting  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  that  is,  availing  themselves 
of  San  Francisco’s  wide  range  of  private  and  public  services  without  con- 
tributing anything  to  the  city  in  terms  of  their  time,  effort  and  money, 
then  a discriminatory  tax  might  make  some  sense.  We  at  Arthur  D.  Little, 

Inc.,  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  indeed  there  probably  is  some  degree  of 
exploitation,  but  these  imbalances  are  probably  not  as  large  as  city  dwellers 
sometimes  would  like  to  think.  But  whether  exploitation  exists  or  not  is  a 
conjectural  matter;  there  are  no  empirical  studies  which  could  quantify  the 
sides  in  this  issue.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  City  of  San  Francisco’s 
case  for  discrimination  rests  on  a weak  foundation.  We  believe  the  end  result 
of  such  discriminatory  taxation  would  be  to  produce  an  expensive-to-adminis ter 
tax  that  would  almost  certainly  provoke  San  Francisco's  metropolitan  area 
neighbors  at  a time  when  San  Francisco  needs  support  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  compelling  regional  problems  which  it  is  now  facing  and  will  face  in  the 
future.  The  price  of  such  a discriminatory  tax  will  be  high  in  terms  of 
goodwill,  and  the  pay-off  simply  will  not  be  the  bonanza  that  everyone  thinks 
it  would  be. 


In  order  to  spell  out  this  more  concretely,  I would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  some  in  San  Francisco  who  would  have  us  impose  a local  earnings  tax 
in  such  a way  that  residents  would  effectively  be  exempt  from  paying  the  tax. 
This,  of  course,  would  produce  the  so-called  commuter  tax.  But  the  commuter 
tax  levied  at  a one  per  cent  rate  would  only  produce  $3,500,000.  Further,  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  tax  would  be  just  as  high  if  all  San  Franciscans 
were  actually  paying  the  tax.  We  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  experience  else- 
where, that  approximately  1.5  per  cent  of  total  collections  would  be  needed 
to  administer  a tax  with  reasonable  effectiveness.  However,  our  administrative 
cost  estimates  were  based  on  sizeable  taxes,  such  as  the  ones  outlined  in  the 
report;  thus,  the  cost  of  administering  the  so-called  commuter  tax  (which  would 
bring  in  about  $3,500,000)  could  reach  a million  dollars,  the  same  cost  of  the 
much  more  productive  income  taxes.  . 1 


As  for  taxing  commuters  alone,  we  believe  that  the  tax  woulu  be  essentially 
unenforceable,  unrewarding,  to  say  nothing  of  the  knotty  legal  problems  that 
it  would  undoubtedly  involve.  To  sum  up:  we  believe  that  tax  diversification 
is  desirable,  that  both  business  and  personal  income  taxation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  vehicles  for  diversifying  the  structure,  and  that  the  city  has 
many  legitimate  alternatives  which  should  prove  very  bountiful  from  a revenue 
standpoint  in  coming  years.  However,  we  believe  that  if  the  city  attempts  to 
'use  personal  income  taxation  as  a means  for  getting  at  commuters  alone,  it  will 
embark  on  a costly,  unrewarding  and  possibly  illegal'  course. 


Very  truly  _yours , 
Alan  D.  Donheiser 
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PROPERTY  TAXES 

By  Dick  Netzer 


With  very  few  exceptions,  all 
taxes  affect  the  distribution  of  incomes 
among  persons  and  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption, 
that  is  what  economists  call  the  allocation 
of  resources.  And  the  effects  of  most  taxes 
are  not  always  to  the  good.  Similarly, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  all  municipal 
taxes  in  a society  where  people  and  capital 
are  highly  mobile  affect — perhaps  only 
marginally,  but  nonetheless  to  some  ex- 
tent— the  location  of  economic  activity 
and  the  distribution  of  income  among  per- 
sons. Finally,  all  municipal  taxes  are  also 
exposed  to  compliance  difficulties,  as  the 
administrators  well  know,  since  people 
and  taxable  events  can  move  out  of  any 
single  jurisdiction  fairly  readily. 

This  being  the  case,  there  arc  some  in- 
herent problems  with  taxes.  There  is  a 
real  argument,  as  I see  it,  for  as  little  tax- 
ation by  municipal  governments  as  is  fea- 
sible. That  is,  municipal  taxation  in  gen- 
eral is  not  likely  to  be  a good  thing  for 
the  economy  as  a whole.  I believe  that 
.with  appropriate  revisions  of  the  whole 
^Intergovernmental  system  in  the  United 
States,  a lower  level  of  municipal  taxation 
* can  be  achieved. 

Other  participants  in  this  program  are 
dealing  with  intergovernmental  fiscal  ar- 
rangements. Essentially,  I would  like  to 
see  a more  modest  role  for  city  government 
in  this  country.  But  however  modest  that 
role,  some  taxation  will  be  needed.  I in- 
tend to  discuss  what  is  wrong  with  the 
major  present  revenue  source — the  prop- 
erty tax — and  also  to  discuss  some  alterna- 
tives that  are  free  from  the  major  defects 
of  the  usual  revenue  sources. 

Tlie  Drawback* 

What  is  wrong  with  the  property  tax, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  people  don't  like 
to  pay  it?  They  don’t  like  to  pay  any 


taxes,  and  the  property  tax,  perhaps,  strik- 
ingly so,  because  it  is  a direct  tax,  not  as 
disguised  as  other  taxes  are,  and  because 
the  local  governments  that  impose  the 
property  tax  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
complaints  of  taxpayers  than  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It's  hard  to  get  at  the 
Federal  Government;  moreover,  over  the 
past  two  decades  federal  taxes  have  been 
decreasing,  not  increasing. 

There  are  several  major  charges  against 
the  property  tax  that  are  of  importance  to 
municipal  governments.  First  of  all,  the 
component  of  the  property  tax  that  falls 
on  housing  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of 
a very  stiff  sales  tax  on  consumer  expendi- 
tures for  housing.-  We  tax  housing  more 
heavily  than  any  other  item  of  consumer 
expenditure  in  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  liquor,  tobacco,  and  gasoline. 

I think  it  is  a grotesque  social  policy  to 
tax  something  we  all  agree  is  a good  thing,  ' 
more  heavily  than  almost  anything  else  a 
consumer  chooses  to  spend  money  for. 
And,  it  works  against  other  announced 
national,  state,  and  city  policies.  I believe 
that  the  effect  of  this  heavy  taxation  on 
housing  is  marginally  to  deter  consump- 
tion of  and  investment  in  housing,  espe- 
cially in  central  cities.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  only  problem  that  we  face  in  improv- 
ing the  housing  supply,  particularly  in 
central  cities,  but  it  is  one  thing  that  we 
conceivably  can  do  something  about  and 
don’t. 

A second  part  of  the  criticism  of  the 
property  tax  in  relation  to  housing  is  that 
it  is  a highly  regressive  tax.  The  property 
tax  on  housing  in  American  cities  is  prob- 
ably the  most  seriously  regressive  aspect 
of  the  entire  American  fiscal  system.  Other 
taxes  that  can  be  said  to  be  more  regres- 
sive are  only  minor  revenue  producers.  Of 
the  major  taxes,  this  one  is  by  far  the  most 
regressive. 
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Now,  turning  to  the  other  major  com- 
ponent of  the  property  tax,  the  tax  on 
business  property,  a major  difficulty  stems 
from  the  disparities  among  municipalities 
within  a single  metropolitan  area.  That 
is,  there  is  tremendous  variation  among 
metropolitan  area  communities  in  their  re- 
sources of  nonresidential  property  to  tax, 
and  thus  we  end  up  with  tremendous  dis- 
parities in  tax  rates. 

The  usual  pattern  in  most  metropolitan 
areas  is  that  tax  rates  on  business  property 
in  central  cities  are  a good  deal  higher  than 
the  average  outside  the  central  cities,  which 
tends  to  add  to  the  competitive  disadvan- 
tage of  the  central  cities.  There  are  also 
the  great  disparities  outside  the  central  city 
among  the  suburban  municipalities,  which 
leads  to  great  disparities  in  the  levels  of 
service  that  are  being  provided.  Also,  it 
affects  the  choices  as  to  location  of  eco- 
nomic activity  among  the  suburbs,  and  it 
leads  to  what  has  been  called  fiscal  zoning; 
that  is,  incentives  to  control  land  uses  for 
fiscal  ends  rather  than  for  sensible  social 
purposes. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  property  tax 
is  so  wrong  that  were  it  not  in  existence 
we  would  not  invent  it.  Instead,  we 
would  follow  the  pattern  that  exists  out- 
side the  English  speaking  world  and  finance 
local  governments  from  other  sources.  In 
other  words,  I disagree  most  sharply  with 
the  attribution  in  this  morning’s  Neu) 
York  Times  to  Walter  Heller,  yesterday, 
referring  to  the  tax  as  "a  nutritious  turnip 
from  which  a lot  more  could  be  gotten.” 
This  is  true  only  if  we  are  unconcerned 
with  the  effects  of  taxes  on  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  There  are  many  policies 
that  are  effective  in  the  short  run  and  very 
deleterious  in  the  long  run;  I believe  that 
this  is  the  case  with  the  property  tax. 

Some  Alternative  Measures 

We  can,  however,  salvage  something 
from  the  property  tax.  Let  us  reflect  on 
the  elements  of  the  tax  base.  The  tax  base 
includes,  in  most  places,  business  personal 


property,  privately  owned  structures  and 
privately  owned  land. 

Mention  of  land  makes  me  think  about 
first  principles  in  taxation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  major  criterion  for  local  revenue 
measures  is  the  need  to  encourage  the  best 
use  of  the  city’s  land  area.  A city  has  few 
natural  resources.  Its  stock  in  trade,  the 
assets  that  make  it  survive  and  prosper, 
consists  of  the  ti-Icnts  of  its  population, 
the  institutional  and  organizational  con- 
nections that  make  it  possible  to  exploit 
those  talents  and  the  man-made  structures 
and  facilities.  The  one  natural  resource 
that  a city  does  have  is  its  land,  which  is 
in  its  best  use  when  activities  and  struc- 
tures are  distributed  over  the  land  in  ways 
that  facilitate  communication  and  provide 
an  attractive  residential  environment 

Very  few  revenue  measures  are  neutral 
with  respect  to  land  use,  and  the  property 
tax,  by  and  large,  is  certainly  not  neutral 
in  this  regard.  It  tends  to  discourage 
proximity  as  far  as  location  of  activity  is 
concerned,  and  also  it  tends  to  discourage 
private  investment  in  housing. 

The  land  component  of  the  tax  is  really 
innocent  of  that  charge.  It  is  the  building 
component  that  causes  the  difficulty.  In 
fact,  the  land  component  is  innocent  of 
most  charges,  for  taxes  on  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land  are  neutral  with  respect 
to  land  use  and  tend  to  be  progressive  in 
incidence,  rather  than  regressive,  like  taxes 
on  housing.  However,  with  prevailing 
practices,  taxes  on  land  probably  average 
no  more  than  half  the  value  of  taxes  on 
buildings,  despite  the  requirements  for 
nominal  uniformity.  We  all  are  aware 
that  the  universal  requirements  for  nom- 
inal uniformity  are  universally  ignored  in 
practice. 

A modest  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
rational  fiscal  revenue  policy  for  American 
cities  would  be  to  increase  land  taxes  to 
the  point  at  which  they  would  equal  those 
on  buildings,  instead  of  being  much  less. 
A more  ambitious  step  would  be  to  in- 
crease land  taxes  even  more,  and  reduce 
those  on  buildings,  perhaps,  to  zero,  espe- 
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dally  for  housing.  If  we  had  a fiscal  sys- 
tem with  more  manageable  revenue  needs — 
that  is,  a more  modest  role  for  city  gov- 
ernment via  all  these  kinds  of  intergovern- 
mental reforms  that  various  people  have 
been  talking  about — such  a tax  reform 
would  surely  be  feasible  from  the  stand- 
point of  revenue  yield. 

Another  worthwhile  direction  for  rev- 
enue reform  also  is  based  on  a first  prin- 
ciple— an  economizing  principle  for  city 
government.  In  raising  revenue  locally  to 
finance  municipal  activities,  it  is  important 
to  encourage  economizing  on  the  use  of 
services  by  the  public,  and  also  to  dis- 
courage private  actions  that  generate  in- 
creased public  sector  costs.  Of  course,  this 
is  no  more  than  saying  that  resources 
should  be  allocated  efficiently.  However, 
it  is  of  special  importance  now  for  a num- 
ber of  reasons. 

The  entrepreneurial  energy  of  govern- 
ments is  in  short  supply,  and  thus  govern- 
ments must  give  themselves  assistance  in 
minimizing  the  demands  on  them.  Also, 
governments  can  protect  the  physical  en- 
vironment better  by  reducing  the  assaults 
that  are  made  on  environmental  quality, 
rather  than  trying  to  clean  up  after  the 
assaults  have  been  made. 

The  implication  of  this  is  that  we 
should  find  revenue  devices  that  help  us, 
rather  than  hurt  us,  in  this  regard.  Most 
revenue  devices  impose  what  economists 
refer  to  as  excess  burdens.  That  is,  they 
distort  economic  decisions.  There  are  some 
revenue  devices  that  might  be  called  ex- 
cess benefit  taxes.  Their  distortion  of  eco- 
nomic decision-making  improves  rather 
than  harms  the  economy. 

This  can  occur  in  many  urban  situa- 
tions where  private  economic  decisions  im- 
pose costs  on  others,  including  costs  on  the 
public.  The  outstanding  cases  in  point  in- 
volve congestion,  environmental  degrada- 
tion, and  unfortunate  land  uses  that  con- 
tribute to  environmental  degradation,  or 
other  noxious  side  effects. 

This  makes  a case  for  much  more  ex- 
tensive use  by  cities  of  revenue  measures 


that  tend  to  reduce  congestion,  and  the 
like.  Such  revenue  measures  take  the  form 
of  charges  on  users,  rather  than  taxes  of 
general  application.  However,  cities  do  not 
apply  user  charges  nearly  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  the  forms  charges  take  are  often 
poorly  designed.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
good  reason,  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, why  the  revenue  from  such  taxes  or 
charges  need  be  limited  to  the  direct  money 
cost  of  the  service  to  which  the  charge  is 
ostensibly  linked.  This  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor deficiencies  in  the  present  user  charge 
system.  Typically,  governments  assume  it 
is  improper  to  charge  more  than  the  direct 
money  cost  of  the  service. 

For  example,  if  congestion  charges  on 
street  traffic  or  other  situations  where  con- 
gestion is  a problem  were  set  at  levels  that 
would  really  result  in  optimal  traffic  flow, 
such  charges  would  be  quite  likely,  in  most 
American  cities,  to  yield  revenue  in  excess 
of  the  direct  money  costs  of  the  city  road 
system.  Similarly,  charges  on  water  pol- 
luters and  the  generation  of  solid  wastes 
could  yield  revenues  that  exceed  by  a good 
margin  the  direct  money  costs  of  the  waste 
disposal  systems. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  a few 
academic  scribblers  in  this  country  and 
Britain  have  been  advancing  this  cause  with 
little  apparent  impact  on  public  policy. 
For  one  thing,  opponents  rebut  us  with  the 
income  distribution  argument  to  the  effect 
that  our  proposals  would  be  highly  bur- 
densome to  the  poor.  There  is  some  irony 
in  this.  Most  of  the  academic  proponents 
of  user  charges  are  open  and  long-standing 
advocates  of  a far  greater  degree  of  pro- 
gressive taxes  at  the  federal  level  than  now 
obtains  or  appears  acceptable  to  the  upper- 
middle  income  politicians  who  make  such 
decisions.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  clear 
that  user  charges  of  the  kind  I'm  talking 
about  are,  in  many  American  cities,  far 
from  regressive  in  impact.  Indeed,  their 
impact  would  be  almost  the  very  opposite 
in  many  cases,  while  the  conventional 
source,  the  property  tax — particularly  that 
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Properly  Tax 


39 


part  on  housing — is  startlingly  regressive 
in  effect. 

What  I have  been  discussing  here  is  es- 
sentially an  indictment  of  the  property 
tax,  which  you  have  no  doubt  heard  be- 
fore, and  a plea  for  doing  more  along  two 
lines  which  have  gotten  increasing  atten- 


tion, but  still  probably  seem  unconven- 
tional, revolutionary,  radical,  and/or 
naive;  but  I suggest  that  such  approaches 
are  really  necessary  if  we  do  care  about 
long-term  effects,  rather  than  solving  to- 
day's budgetary  problem,  and  only  to- 
day’s budgetary  problem. 


Dick  Netzer  is  Dean  of  the 
.Graduate  School  of  Public  Admin- 
ABOUT  istration  of  New  York  University. 

ar>d  the  author  of  the  basic  textbook 
°n  the  property  tax.  He  has  been 
AUTHOR  an  Economic  Consultant  to  the 

Regional  Plan  Association  and  has 
served  as  Economist.  Senior  Econo- 
mist. and  Assistant  Vice  President 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Tax  Association, 
a member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Tax  Institute  of 
America,  and  a member  of  New  York  City's  Fiscal  Advisory 
Committee. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


FEDERAL 

PUBLIC  I AW  415  ' 4606.312 

PUBLIC  LAW  R 1 5 

PUBLIC  LAW  864  4,874 

PUBLIC  LAW  R74  2,037.653 

ESFA.  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  ....  3.620,689 

HIGHER  EO  FACILITIES  ACT  63  135,132 

FOREST  RESERVE  FUNDS  

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  ..  798,062 

VETERANS  EDUCATION  102,736 

VOCATICNAL  EDUCATION  ACT  ..  490,072 

OTHER  111,059 

TOTAL  *7.906,589 


41,280,974 


42,261 
1,628,427 
2,801 , 2°B 


5°6, 748 
105,042 
305, 847 
174,031 
47,296, 574 


COMBINEC  FEDERAL  ANC  STATE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AID  .. 
PRFSCHCOL  EDUCATION  AID  ... 

OTHER  

TOTAL  


*121  ,553 
75,408 

4196,961 


1122,799 

1,559,  117 
11,681,916 


* 5 6 C • 2S  5 
*560,295 


STATE 

SCHOOL  FUND  APPORTIONMENTS 
BUSINFSS  INV.  TAX  RELIEF  .. 
HOMEOWNER  PROP  TAX  RELIEF  . 

GTHEP  TAX  RELIEF  

OTHER  

TOT  Al  


*19.301,795 


2,439,573 
121  ,741,368 


118.667,286 

1545. °40 
2,299,346 
2,439,115 
123,951,687 


115.776.641 
1.320.099 
2.273. 57C 


2,574.403 

*21.944,713 


COUNTY 

JC  TUITION  APPORTIONMENTS  . 
FQUAI  I 7 AT  I ON  AID  OFFSET  TAX 
H I OH  SCHOOL  TUITION  TAX  ... 

OTHER  

TOTAL  


*11,195 


280.800 
*291 ,995 


17 ,926 


295,231 

1303,157 


16.492 


ircAi 

DISTRICT  TAXES  .. 
SAL  FS  ANO  RENTALS 

OTHER  

TOTAI  


170,110.035 

311.457 

288,160 

*70.709,652 


*85,205, 216 
310, 979 
293,843 
185,810,038 


1E6.545.145 
315.750 
6C5.571 
1 E 7 • 4 70,  866 


TOTAL  INCOME 


(100 ,846,565 


*119,043,372 


. 0C9, 942 


EXPENDITURES 


CIIRRFNT  EXPENSE  OF  FCUCATION 

ADMINISTRATION  *2,931,452 

INSTRUCT  ION 

SA1ARIES  

CERTIFICATED  TEACHERS  . 159,667,670 

OTHFR  CERTIFICATED  ....  7,754,122 

CLASSIFIED  PERSONNEL  ..  4.390.607 

OTHFR  EXPENSE  3,701.294 

HEALTH  SERVICES  128,456 

PIIPTl  TRANSPORTATION  761,041 

OPERATION  OF  PI  ANT  6,877,920 

MAI NTFNANC  F OF  PLANT 3,395,046 

FIXFD  CHARGES  7.341.972 

TOTAL  CURRENT  FXP.  OF  ED.  *96,949,580 


*3,755,530 


*68,365,977 
8,823. 803 
5,524, 858 
3.881,875 
121. 592 
931,968 
7,433,864 
4.344,306 
14,329, 586 
1117,513,359 


15.506, 495 


*<2.t07, sec 
8.525.162 
5.779, 569 
4. ISO. 679 
144.980 
886.498 
7.032, 185 
5.560.404 
15.616.536 
1113.850.088 


CTHFR  CIIRRFNT  FXPENSF 

FOOD  SERVICES  

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  


*458,322 
2 ,707,992 


1694,294 

2,916,593 


1640, 

2.719. 


411 

230 


TOTAI  CURRENT  FXPFNSE 


1100,115.894 


*121.124,246  1 1 17. 2C9, 729 


OTHFR  EXPENDITURES 
CAPITAL  OUTLAY  .... 
PSBI  PAYMENT  ...... 

SSBI  PAYMENT  

OTHFR  DEBT  SFRVICF 

TOTAI  EXPENDITURES  ., 


*1  .059  .673 


*101,175,567 


1122,826,661 


*1.343.207 
1C4. 250 


(118.657, 186 


NON— EX  PEND  I TUR  F DISBURSEMENTS 


TUITION  TRANSFERS  *22,029 

INTFREHNO  T.  OTHER  TRANSFERS  316,950 

RAIANCE.  JUNE  30.  1969  (6,324.389 


*521,066 


*3.010,218 


*343. 503 


14.278. 772 


Source : Calif,  State  Controller 
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S.F.  School  Tax 


The  defeat  of  Proposi- 
tion N yesterday  w ill  have 
few  adverse  short-term  ef- 
fects on  the  citys  public 
schools,  officials  disclosed 
last  night. 

But  they  warned  that  the 
citizens  must  pass  some  sort 
of  tax  raise  in  the  near  fu- 
ture if  the  quality  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  not  to  deter- 
iorate even  further  than  it 
has. 

There  will  be  few 
short  term  effect  s.  they 
said,  because  the  strike  set- 
tlement that  was  agreed  to 
last  spring  with  the  various- 
teacher  organizations  was 
not  contingent  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ballot  measure. 

According  to  the  ballot. 
Proposition  X would  have  al- 
lowed the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  raise  the  school  tax 
limit  from  $3.06  to  S4.01  per 
$100  assessed  valuation. 

In  fact,  however,  the 
wording  was  misleading 
since  the  board  has  always 
had  the  power  to  tax  above 
that  limit  for  certain  ex- 
penditures without  voter  ap- 
proval. 

CEILING 

The  present  tax  rate  ceil- 
ing. for  instance,  is  $3.06  per 
$100  assessed  valuation.  But 
the  present  tax  rate  is  $4.09. 
$1.03  of  which  is  for  expendi- 
tures allowed  over  and 
above  the  tax  limit. 

If  Proposition  X had 
passed,  the  tax  rate  for 
1972-73  would  have  been 
$4.57.  Thirty-nine  cents  of 
the  asked  - for  95  cents  tax 
increase  would  have  been 
added  to  expand  the  tax  rale 
within  the  limit  to  $3.45. 
Then  another  $1.12  w:ould 
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have  been  taxed  over  and 
above  that  limit. 

Even  though  Proposition 
X has  failed,  the  tax  rate  for 
1972-73  will  still  he  higher 
than  it  current lv  is.  Legally, 
the  tax  rate  w ill  have  to  re- 
main at  $3.06  per  $100  as- 
sessed valuation.  But  the 
school  board  plans  to  add  on 
$1.27. in  outside  - ihe  - limit 
taxes,  making  a total  of 
$4.33. 

The  district's  long  - range 
problem  is  that  these  ‘'out- 
side - the  - limit'*  taxes  can 
only  be  raised  for  expendi- 
tures like  fringe  benefits  for 
eniployees  and  certain  other 
programs  stipulated  by  state 
law. 

RAISES 

Almost  85  per  cent  of  the 
district’s  budget  each  year 
goes  for  the  salaries  of  its 
employees.  And  funds  raised 
within  the  tax  limit  must  be 
used  to  pay  those  salaries. 

Since  teachers  get  auto- 
matic raises  each  year  for 
length  of  service  and  almost 
always  get  an  additional 
raise  for  cost  of  living  in- 
creases, the  budget  of  the 
district  goes  up  each  year. 

And  since  money  for  sala- 
ries and  for  most  basic  edu- 
cational programs  must 
come  from  funds  raised 
within  the  tax  limit,  the 
Board  o f Flducation  will 
each  year  be  forced  to 
choose  between  granting 
raises  for  employees  o r 
maintaining  basic  education- 
al programs. 

This  is  why  the  tax  limit 
must  be  raised  soon  if  the 
district  -is  not  to  face  a fiscal 
crisis,  the  officials  ex- 
plained. 


|?an  JTrawbw  (Djrctiirif  Wed,  June  7,  1972 
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The  statistical  picture  of  welfare  in  San  Francisco 
£an£fcmrfett  Fri.,  June  4,  1971 


STATISTICS 

Welfare  programs  involve  people  and  dollars. 
Statistics  mirror  the  merger  of  the  elements  of  the 
' undertaking , and  the  reflected  picture  of  the  pro- 
gram in  San  Francisco  is: 

YEAR  . POPULATION  RECIPIENTS  PROGRAMS  COST 

1960  740,316  29,881  10  $ 26,340,314 

1970  704,217  . 84,147  22  105,571,629 

Source  of  funds: 

FEDERAL  STATE  CITY  PRIVATE 

I960  $10,944,533  $ 9,908,846  $ 5,486,935  $ 0.00 

1970  47,113,008  32  768,180  25,616,543  74,038 

'the  two  most  expensive  programs  involving 
the  greatest  number  of  persons : 


Dec.  6,1970 


Old  Age  Assistance 

RECIPIENTS  COST  CITY’S  SHARE 

I960  13,079  $12,601,592  $ 936,253 

1970  15,351  23,522,318  1,493,169 

Aid  to  Families— Dependent  Children 

1960  • 10,873  7,135  804  1.374.349 

1970  46,973  33,136,510  7,978,264 

General  Assistance 

San  Francisco  is  solely  responsible  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  only  one  major  welfare  program,  Gen- 
eral Assistance.  Comparative  figures  are: 

YEAR  RECIPIENTS  MUNICIPAL  COSTS 

1860  4050  $1,512,463 

1970  7882  7,086.053 
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Welfare  Caseload 

Here  is  a list  of  the  welfare  programs  and  the 
total  number  of  recipients  for  each'  in  January, 
1S72,  with  the  January,  1969  totals  in  parentheses: 

Old  oge  assistance  2,019,000  (2,024,000) 

Aid  to  the  blind  80,300  (80,500) 

Aid  to  permanently  and 

totally  disabled  1,079,000  (711,000) 

Aid  to  Families  with 

Dependent  Children  ..10,696,000  (6,215,000) 

General  Assistance  993,000  (850,000) 


By  William  J.  Eaton 

WASHINGTON  — (CDN) 
— The  number  of  persons  on 
welfare  rolls  has  increased 
by  50  per  cent  in  the  first 
three  years  of  President 
Nixon’s  administration,  fed- 
eral figures  show. 

Public  assistance  pay- 
ments were  made  to  14,- 

867.000  persons  last  January, 
compared  to  9.880.000  in 
January,  1969,  an  increase 
of  5 miliion. 

Monthly  cost  of  the  na- 
tion’s welfare  program  has 
climbed  from  $900,848,000  at 
the  start  of  1969  to  $1,- 

541.447.000  in  the  first  month 
of  1972  — an  annual  rate  of 
$18  billion. 

I Incentive 

The  House  has  approved 
President  Nixon’s  proposed 
welfare  revisions,  which 
would  add  an  estimated  6.3 
million  more  persons,  in- 
cluding the  working  poor,  to 
the  list  of  recipients.  The 
Senate  is  expected  to  debate 
welfare  legislation  this  sum- 
mer. 

Nixon  has  said  his  ap- 
proach offers  hope  of  reduc- 
ing welfare  payments  by- 
providing  an  incentive  to 
work. 

As  the  President  said  in 


his  1968  campaign:  “We 
must  make  welfare  pay- 
ments a temporary  expedi- 
ent, not  a permanent  way  of 
life  ...  we  cannot  truly 
help  the  poor  until  we  start 
getting  them  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  onto  the  payrolls.” 

The  expansion  of  the  wel- 
fare rolls  during  the  Nixon 
administration  is  nearly 
double  the  increase  recorded 
during  the  previous  eight 
years  when  Democratic 
Presidents  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  John  F.  Kennedy 
were  in  the  White  House. 

A total  of  7,322,000  persons 
received  public  aid  pay- 
ments in  January,  1961, 
when  Kennedy  took  office. 
This  total  rose  by  523,000  to' 

7,845,000  at  the  start  of  John- 
son’s four-year  term  in  1965, 


when  the  monthly  cost  was 
$442,?18,000. 

More  People 

Federal  officials  give 
marly  reasons  for  the  sharp 
upsurge  in  the  welfare  case- 
load in  recent  years.  One  ex- 
planation, is  the  growth  of 
population,  from  about  1S3 
million  early  in  1961  to  202 
million  at  the  start  of  Mr. 
Nixon’s  term  and  208  million 
early  ,in  1972. 

Yet  the  increase  of  4,- 

987,000  is  the  number  of  re- 
cipients during  the  last  three 
years  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  rise  of  6 million  in  the 
population  since  1969. 

Slo\v  Recovery 

Court  decisions  have  had 
an  impact  on  the  number  of 
persons  eligible  for  welfare, 
particularly  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision,  voiding  the 
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one-year  residence  rule  in 
New  York  and  other  slates. 
Several  o f these  . rulings 
have  been  made  since  tire 
President  took  office. 

The  slump  in  the  economy 
in  1969-70  and  the  slowness 
of  the  recovery,  with  the 
jobless  rate  hovering  just 
below  6 percent,  is  another 
reason  given  for  the  rise 
in  general-assistance  case- 
loads. 

Greater  awareness  of  wel- 
fare benefits,  sparked  by 
the  Johnson-launched  war 
against  poverty,  also  is  a 
factor  in  the  expansion  of 
these  programs.  The  Nation- 
al Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. a militant  group  which 
has  campaigned  for  higher 
benefits  and  fewer  restric- 
tions on  eligibility,  has 
helped  to  spread  the  word 
about  federalaid. 

AFDC  upsurge 

The  most  dramatic  growth 
has  been  in  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  aid  t o 
families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, usually  mothers  and 
'children  without  a father  in 
the  home. 

In  the  three-vear  period 
ending  last  January,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  AFDC 
recipients  rose  from  6.- 

215,000  to  10,696.000.  This  ac- 
counted for  4.400,000  of  the 
5-million  caseload  increase 
during  that  time. 

The  average  AFDC  family 
payment  last  January  was 
$189.40,  or  $51.95  per  recipi- 
ent. Average  old-age  pay- 
ment was  $77.35;  aid  to 
blind,  $106.85;  aid  to  disa- 
bled $103.50:  and  general  as- 
sistance, $65.20. 
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(Here  is  review  of  the  repeal  3 decades  ago  of  San  Francisco  ordinances 
covering  licensing  of  professional,  semi-professional  and  related  businesses  — 
with  the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  immediately  reinstating  them,  as  evidenced 
by  reading  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors'  Journals  of  Proceedings  for  December,  1939, 
and  January,  1940.) 


These  twenty-eight  ordinances  were  enacted  originally  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  1920  after  a long  series  of  public  hear- 
ings and  amended  from  time  to  time.  Following  the  effective  date 
of w the  new  Charter,  however,  a legal  question  was  raised  over 
whether  or  not  the  city  could  license  for  revenue.  The  Superior 
Court  ruled  that  the  city  could  not.  The  matter  finally  was 
resolved  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  the  lower 
court  and  held  that  the  "licensing  for  revenue"  ordinances  were 
valid  under  the  Charter. 


During  a period  of  some  five  years  while  the  issue  was  in  the 
courts,  these  sections  dealing  with  levying  for  revenue  were  net 
enforced.  .After  the  Supreme  Court  fuling,  the  city  -vs  in  the 
position  of  having  to  insist  not  only  upon  payment  of  back 
licenses  due  but  also  on  the  accumulated  penalties.  In  a letter 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  dated  December  29,  1939,  Fay or  Angelo 
J.  Bos  si,  in  part,  stated: 

"Because  of  the  hardship  which  it  is  apparent 
would  result  if  the  nest  due  penalties  were  now  to 
be  collected,  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal  the  exist- 
ing sections  of  the  municipal  Code  dealing  with  the 
levying  of  license  fees  for  revenue  purposes.  If  we 
are  to  abandon  entirely  this  source  of  municipal 
revenue  we  mould  in  the  final  analysis,  penalize 
property  owners.  If  there  were  a need  in  1920  to 
assist  property  owners  by  levying  license  fees  in 
order  to  provide  a new  source  of  local  revenue  that 
need  is  far  greater  today. 

"Over  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  developed 
a new  point  of  vieT  as  to>the  ty Ae  and  the  scope  of 
service  which  local  government  should  render  and  the 
services  of  local  government  h£ ve  been  increased 
because  of  the  mandates  of  the  people  - the  mandates 
either  from  the  people  directly,  or  through  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  State  and  Federal 
legislative  bodies.  Among  these  services  of  local 
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government  are  essentially,  necessary  humanitarian 
activities,  caring  for  those  who  are  aged,  for  widows, 
for  needy  children,  for  the  blind,  for  the  indigent 
sick,  and  for  the  countless  social  problems  which 
unemployment  creates.  These  are  continuing  problems 
which  we  can  no  longer  with  safety  regard  as  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

"An  analysis  of  these  and  all  other  services  of 
local  government  establishes  cleirly  that  the  property 
owner  is  neither  the  sole  nor  the  principal  benefi- 
ciary of  such  services.  How  then  can  we  in  fairness 
force  the  property  owner  to  furnish  practically  all 
of  the  money  to  pey  for  these  services?  e must 
maintain  a broad  tax  base  in  order  to  deal  fairly 
with  all  our  citizens. 

"The  owners  of  real  est: te  in  San  Francisco  are 
doing  their  part  in  meeting  the  casts  of  government. 

I am  reluctant  to  force  them  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
money  which  must  result  from  the  repeal  of  these 
several  sections  of  the  'municipal  Code  which  provide 
for  licensing  for  revenue  purposes.  I can  see  no 
reason  why  many  who  engage  in  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  live  elsewhere,  should  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  government  without  sharing  in  the  cost 
of  the  same. 

"I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  relieving 
present  delinquents  under  the  existing  license 
ordinance  from  the  penalties  of  delinquencies,  but  I 
am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  prompt  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  continuation  of  revenue  licenses. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I am  reluctant  to  approve  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  ordinances  in  the  absence  of 
definite  commitment  for  the  prompt  enactment  of  a new 
ordinance  providing  licensing  for  revenue." 


The  Supervisors  overrode  the  mayor's  veto  of  the  repeal  of  the 
28  ordinances.  However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  throughout 
the  debate  on  this  matter,  as  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  Pro- 
ceedings, there  appears  to  have  been  a clear  intent  — at  least 
it  was  so  expressed  by  many  --  to  restore  these  license  ordinances 
after  the  old  ones  had  been  repealed. 


—Extract  from  report  to  Finance  Committee, 
Board  of  Supervisors,  dated  June  8,  i960 
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3D  STATE  H3VSNU3£ 


(Revenues  raised  by  the  State  are,  in  some  instances,  shared 
with  local  governments.  Knovjn  as  subventions,  these  revenues 
nay  be  in-lieu  of  local  taxes,  repl  ce  nt 

levied  by  local  jurisdictions,  or  general  State  assistance  for 
specific  purposes.  V/e  are  indebted  for  this  summary  to  the 
League  of  California  Cities,  prepared  as  part  of  a report  en- 
titled ’’Limited  Expenditure  Funds”. 


Cigarette  Tax 

Prior  to  December  1,  1967,  a number  of  charter  cities  levied  and  collected 
local  cigarette  taxes.  Legislation  adopted  during  the  1967  session  (Section 
30001  et  seq.,  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code)  provided  that,  beginning  December  1, 
1967,  cities  and  counties  shall  receive  the  equivalent  cf  3 cents  (30$)  of  the 
State  10  cent  cigarette  tax,  in -lieu  of  local  cigarette  taxes. 

The  amount  produced  by  3 cents  is  initially  divided  between  cities  and  counties 
on  the  basis  of  taxable  sales  within  the  incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas 
of  the  State . The  portion  available  to  incorporated  areas  is  allocated  by  the 
State  Controller’s  Office  to  individual  cities  on  a monthly  basis,  one -half  (l/2) 
on  the  basis  of  , municipal  population  and  one -half  (l/2)  on  the  basis  of  taxable 
sales  within  cities. 

Cigarette  tax  revenues  received  by  cities  may  be  expended  for  any  municipal 
purpose,  and  do  not  need  to  be  accounted  for  separately  from  other  general  fund 
revenue • 

Motor  Vehicle  In -Lieu  Fees 

A special  fee  equivalent  -"to  2$  of  the  market  value  of  motor  vehicles  is  imposed 
annually  by  the  State  in -lieu  of  local  property  taxes  (Section  11005,  Revenue 
and  Taxation  Code). 

Beginning  March,  1972,  revenues  derived  from  motor  vehicle  in -lieu  fees  will 
be  apportioned  monthly  by  the  State  Controller's  Office.  Revenues  are  divided 
equally  (50-50)  between  cities  and  counties  and  apportioned  to  each  on  the 
basis  cf  population. 

These  revenues  may  be  used  for  any  municipal  purpose,  and  need  not  be  accounted 
for  separately  from  other  general  fund  revenues. 

Trailer  Coach  In -Lieu  Fees 


Similar  to  motor  vehicle  in-lieu  fees,  the  State  imposes -an  annual  fee  of 
2$  of  market  value  on  travel  trailers  and  mobilehomes  in-lieu  of  local  property 
taxes  (Section  11003.4,  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code).  Revenues  from  this  source 
are  apportioned  by  the  State  Controller’s  Office  and  may  be  used  for  any  muni- 
cipal purpose. 

Unlike  motor  vehicle  in-lieu  fees  which  are  apportioned  on  a monthly  basis 
to  cities  and  counties,  revenues  from  trailer  coach  fees  are  apportioned  twice 
a year  in  August  and  March,  and  are  shared  1/3  each  by  the  city,  county,  and  school 
district  on  the  basis  of  location  of  the  trailer  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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Off-Highway  Vehicle  In-Lieu  :c; 


Beginning  July  1,  1972,  a new  registration  fee  will  be  imposed  on  most  recrea- 
tional vehicles  used  exclusively  for  off-highway  purposes,,  A portion  of  the  fee 
is  in -lieu  of  local  property  taxes,  and  revenues  resulting  therefrom  will  he 
divided  equally  (50-50)  between  cities  and  counties  and  apportioned  monthly  to 
each  by  the  State  Controller’s  Office  on  a population  basis  (Section  38230, 
Vehicle  Code), 

Revenues  from  this  source  may  be  used  for  any  municipal  purpose  and  need  not  be 
accounted  for  separately  from  other  general  fund  revenues.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  new  revenue  source  will  produce  approximately  10  - 20  cents  per  capita  for 
each  city  in  1972-73®  Because  this  new  fee  will  not  be  imposed  until  July, 

1972,  cities  will  not  receive  their  first  apportionment  until  August,  1972, 
which,  for  revenue  estimating  purposes,  means  that  cities  will  only  receive  11 
monthly  apportionments  in  1972--73® 

Highway  Carriers  In -Lieu  Fee 

An  amount  equivalent  to  l/lO  of  one  percent  of  gross  operating  revenue  is  paid 
by  highway  carriers  who  do  inter-city  business  and  are  regulated  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  (Section  *4-301  et  seq,,  Public  Utilities  Code),  This  fee 
is  in  lieu  of  local  business  license  taxes,  and  is  apportioned  quarterly  (Feb- 
ruary, May,  August,  November)  to  cities  on  the  basis  of  population.  Revenues 
from  this  source  may  be  used  for  any  municipal  purpose  and  need  not  be  accounted 
for  separately  from  other  general  fund  revenues. 

Liquor  license  In -lieu  Fees 

Pursuant  to  Section  257&1  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code,  the  State 
imposes  annual  liquor  license  fees  on  all  those  engaged  in  the  on  or  off  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  lieu  of  local  business  license  taxes,  90$  of  the 
amount  collected  from  liquor  license  fees  is  returned  In  two  apportionments 
(April  and  October)  to  cities  and  counties.  Revenues  are  returned  to  indivi- 
dual cities  on  the  basis  of  where  they  are  collected. 

Liquor  license  fee  revenue  may  be  used  for  any  municipal  purpose,  and  need  not 
be  accounted  for  separately  from  other  general  fund  revenue. 

Replacement  Revenue — Homeowner  and  Business  Inventory  Property  Tax  Exemption 

The  State  has  granted  homeowners  a continuing  $750  assessed  value  property  tax 
exemption,  and  has  provided  similar  relief  to  business  by  granting  a continuing 
30$  of  assessed  value  exemption  for  all  business  inventories  (business  personal 
property) , In  both  cases,  the  State  provides  cities  with  complete  replacement 
revenue , 

State  law  provides  that  cities  shall  disregard  both  exemptions  when  establishing 
their  annual  property  tax  rate.  After  the  rate  has  been  set,  the  county  is 
responsible  for  determining  what  amount  would  be  raised  by  applying  the  city 
tax  rate  to  property  within  the  city  that  is  exempt  -under  either  the  homeowner 
or  business  inventory  exemption.  Once  determined,  the  county  is  required  to  file 
a claim  with  the  State  Controller  who  remits  the  replacement  revenue  to  cities 
through  the  county  in  the  following  manner: 
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Heine  owner  Exemption 


35 $ of  amount  due  is  paid  on  or  before  December  31 
65 $ of  amount  due  is  paid  on  or  before  April  30 

Business  Inventory  Exemption 

100$  of  amount  due  for  inventories  on  unsecured  assessment  roll  is  paid 
on  or  before  September  15* 

50$  of  amount  due  for  inventories  on  secured  assessment  roll  is  paid  on  or 
before  December  30;  the  remaining  50$  is  paid  on  or  before  April  30. 

Replacement  revenues  for  the  homeowner  and  business  inventory  exemption  may 
be  used  for  any  municipal  purpose,  and  need  not  be  accounted  for  separately 
from  other  general  fund  revenue. 

Replacement  Revenue — Open  Space  Lands 

During  the  1971  legislative  session.  Section  16107  was  added  to  the  Govern- 
ment Code  providing  partial  replacement  revenue  to  cities  having  open  space 
land  under  contract  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Williamson  Land  Conserva- 
tion Act.  Section  16107  provides  that  prime  agricultural  land  located  within 
cities  is  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  acre,  and  non -prime  land 
within  cities  which  is  ‘'devoted  to  open  space  uses  of  statewide  significance" 
will  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  $.50  per  acre. 

Cities  must  report  the  number  of  acres  of  land  eligible  for  reimbursement  to 
the  State  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  by  October  31,  1972,  and  annually 
thereafter.  Total  replacement  revenue  to  cities,  counties,  and  schools  may 
not  exceed  $13  million  in  1972-73,  and  amounts  received  by  cities  may  be  expended 
for  any  municipal  purpose. 

Fines  and  Penalties 


Cities  receive  revenue  from  fines  imposed  and  bail  forfeited  due  to  arrests  by 
city  officials  for  misdemeanors  or  infractions.  Section  1463(c)  of  the  Penal 
Code  provides  that  a certain  portion  of  the  city  proceeds  shall-  2 shared  with 
the  county  to  assist  with  the  county  cost  of  administering  the  former  city  court 
system.  The  balance  of  the  proceeds  are  remitted  by  the  county  to  the  city 
on  a monthly  basis  and,  with  the  exception  of  revenues  resulting  from  Vehicle 
Code  violations,  may  be  expended  for  any  municipal  purpose. 

Revenues  resulting  from  Vehicle  Code  violations  must  be  placed  in  a special 
"traffic  safety  fund"  and  may  be  used  for  a variety  of  traffic  safety  related 
purposes  other  than  the  salaries  of  police  officers. 

Gasoline  Tax 


Cities  share  in  two  State  gas  tax  funds.  Pursuant  to  Section  2106  of  the 
Streets  and  Highways  Code,  cities  receive  a fixed  apportionment  of  $4-00  per 
month  and  an  additional  per  capita  amount  which  varies  from  county  to  county. 
Section  2107  of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code  provides  cities 
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with  additional  gas  tax  revenues,  and  these  are  allocated  to  cities  on  a straight 
per  capita  "basis. 

Gas  tax  revenues  are  apportioned  to  cities  by  the  State  Controller  on  a monthly 
basis . As  a result  of  AB  522  (Chapter  1243,  Statutes  of  1971),  monthly  gas 
tax  apportionments  beginning  in  April,  1972,  will  include  tax  proceeds  collected 
during  the  first  five  days  of  the-  current  month,  and  this  will  produce  a one- 
time windfall  for  cities  in  1971-72  equal  to  approximately  6 0$  of  one  monthly 
apportionment.  The  one-time  windfall  applies  to  gas  tax  revenues  received  under 
both  Sections  2106  and  2107, 

Revenues  received  pursuant  to  Section  2106  may  be  used  for  maintenance  and 
construction  on  the  select  system  of  city  streets,  and  they  may  also  be  us 
for  the  purchase  of  rights-of-way  for  and  the  construction  of  non-select  syslrm 
streets  if  the  city  council  has  determined  that  90$  or  more  of  its  select  system 
has  been  completed.  Gas  tax  revenues  available  under  Section  2107  may  be  used 
for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  any  city  street.  In  both  cases,  gas 
tax  revenues  must  be  placed  in  a special  gas  tax  street  improvement  fund,  and 
accounted  for  separately  from  general  fund  and  other  city  revenue  sources. 

Cities  also  receive  a fixed  annual  amount  under  Section  2107*5  of  the  Streets 
and  Highways  Code,  These  funds  are  basically  for  engineering  and  administra- 
tion costs,  although-  cities  under  10,000  population  may  also  use  them  for  acqui- 
sition of  rights-of-way  and  construction  on  the  select  system.  Annual  amounts 
range  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  according  to  various  population  classifications, 
and  are  apportioned  to  cities  by  the  State  Controller  in  July. 

Other 


In  addition  to  the  State  subventions  listed  above  that  are  received  by  all 
cities  on  a continuing  basis,  the  State  also  provides  assistance  in  the  form 
of  one-time  grants  for  purposes  such  as  airports,  sewage  treatment,  hospitals 
and  grade  crossings.  Although  not  on  a recurring  basis,  cities  receive  simi- 
lar grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 
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CALIFORNIA  94102 


Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
235  City  Hall 
San  Francisco,  California 

Gentlemen: 

Herewith  is  submitted  ray  fifth  annual  report  on  revenue  and  taxation 
matters,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  pontained  in  Administrative  Code 
Chapter  10A.  The  ordinance  calls  for  a recommended  revenue  and  taxation 
program  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  is  a part  of  tfcis  letter  of  trans- 
mittal. Other  requirements  of  the  ordinance  are  fulfilled  by  the  report 
that  follows  this  letter.  That  report,  at  my  request,  was  compiled  by 
Virgil  L.  Elliott,  Director  of  Finance  and  Records. 

A basic  purpose  behind , adoption  of  Chapter  10A  of  the  Administrative 
Code  was  to  search  for  ways  to  provide  relief  for  the  property  taxpayer, 
especially  the  homeowner.  The  subsequent  development  of  offsetting  revenue 
sources  has  provided  a measure  of  relief,  and  today  revenue  planning  is 
directed  toward  the  "package  concept"  rather  than  just  charging  the  higher 
costs  to  the  property  taxpayer.  Had  it  not  been  for  enactment  of  the 
business  and  employers'  payroll  tax  and  other  new  tax  sources,  the  property 
taxpayer's  plight  today  would  have  been  much  more  serious. 

We  still  rely  on  the  San  Francisco  property  taxpayer  for  a disappor- 
tionately  high  share  of  total  City  and  County  revenue.  The  figure  wa6  44.27 
per  cent  for  fiscal  1971-72.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  average  for  all 
counties  in  California  was  36.89  per  cent  for  1971-72,  and  28. 4 3 per  cent 
for  all  cities  in  California  for  fiscal  1971-72. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  that  the  ratio  is  declining.  In  San 
Francisco  it  has  dropped  from  49.23  per  cent  three  years  ago  to  the  44.27 
per  cent  in  1971-72,  or  approximately  5 per  cent.  Three  years  ago  I 
recommended  that  additional  revenues  be  developed  so  that  the  ratio  should 
decrease  by  5 per  cent  annually  until  it  reachea  35  per  cent.  But  instead 
of  a 5 per  cent  decline  per  year  since  1969-70,  the  decrease  has  been  about 
one  and  two- thirds  per  cent  per  year.  This  is  progress,  but  at  a 6low  rate. 

Unfortunatoly,  the  property  tax  and  business  taxop  are  the  only 
substantial  revenue  sources  under  local  control.  ' Sales  and  income  taxes  are 
substantial  revenue  producers,  but  the  former  is  regulated  by  the  State, 
and  the  latter  is  prohibited  by  Legislative  action. 
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The  various  use  charges  generally  are  available  to  looal  jurisdictions. 
One,  an  earnings  service  and  use  charge,  was  recommended  by  me  a year  ago. 
Substantial  revenue  could  result  from  a service  and  use  charge  to  cover 
services  provided  by  the  City  and  County  to  both  residents  and  non-residents 
who  are  employed  here.  Such  a charge  would  relate  to  job  earnings  and  there- 
fore could  be  levied  as  a percentage  of  employees'  paychecks.  Proceeds  from 
this  levy  could  be  earmarked  to  reimburse  the  City  and  County  for  services 
furnished  to  persons  who  work  here;  for  example,  a portion  of  the  Municipal 
Railway  deficit  is  directly  related  to  the  extra  cost  of  providing  added 
peak  hour  transit  service.  . i i 

The  earnings  service  and  use  charge  concept,  as  distinct  from  a payroll 
or  local  income  tax,  would  be  a fee  collected  to  reimburse  the  City  and  County 
for  providing  services  used  or  made  available  to  persons  engaging  in  paid 
occupations  in  San  Francisco. 

The  legal  principle  involved  was  upheld  in  two  1972  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
opinions  involving  the  airport  use  and  service  charge.  Such  a charge  was 
Constitutional,  the  Court  decreed,  if  the  proceeds  were  used  for  airport 
improvement  and  maintenance. 

The  opinions  made  these  significant  points: 

1.  A charge  designed  to  make  the  user  of  governmental-provided  facili- 
ties pay  a reasonable  charge  for  their  construction  and  maintenance  may 
Constitutionally  be  imposed  on  interstate  and  domestic  users  alike. 

2.  Although  not  all  users  of  the  airport  facilities  are  subject  to  the 
fees  — and  there  are  distinctions  among  different  classes  of  passengers  and 
aircraft,  the  charges  reflect  a fair,  albeit  imperfect,  approximation  of  the 
use  of  the  facilities  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  imposed,  and  the 
exemptions  are  not  wholly  unreasonable. 

There  are  many  governmental  services  provided  for  persons  who  earn 
salaries  and  wages.  These  include  police  and  fire  protection,  emergency 
hospital  care,  streets,  parking  facilities,  public  transit  (to  the  extent 
subsidized),  and  public  libraries.  It  would  seem  proper  to  levy  a charge 
for  such  services,  with  the  proceeds  earmarked  to  reimburse  the  City  and 
County  for  furnishing  them. 


The  local  business  tax  is  intended  in  part  to  reimburse  government 
for  providing  extra  services  that  make  it  possible  for  business  to  operate 
successfully.  An  earnings  service  and  use  charge  should  relate  to  the  cost 
of  governmental  services  provided  to  individuals,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
engage  in  work  for  which  they  are  paid  salaries  and  wages. 

An  earnings  service  charge  could  be  levied  as  a percentage  of  salaries 
and  wages  paid  within  the  local  jurisdiction.  It  could  be  collected  by  the 
employer. and  rebated  periodically  to  the  Tax  Collector.  Administration 
costs  would  be  minimal.  1 

I recommended  an  earnings  service  and  'uao  charge  a year  ago,  and  do  so 
again.  The  percentage  would  have  to  relate  to  the  governmental  costs  of 
services  provided  to  persons  employed  here,  and  that  percentage  could  be 
adjusted,  upwards  or  downwards,  if  necessary,  each  year. 
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I recommend  enactment  of  this  service  and  use  charge  realizing 
1)  that  it  might  be  challenged  in  the  courts,  and  2)  that  special  State 
legislation  may  be  required.  But  to  delay  taking  some  positive  step  gets 
us  nowhere  in  our  effort'  to  provide  further  relief  to  the  homeowner  property 
taxpayer. 

Based  on  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  San  Francisco  to  residents  and  non- 
residents, an  earnings  service  and  use  charge  of  1 per  cent  should  yield 
about  $35,000,000  annually.  As  a,  direct  offset  to  the  property  tax,  this 
would  have  reduced  the  City  and  County’s  1971-72  property  tax  rate  by  31.56 
per  $100  assessed  valuation,  or  by  13  per  cent. 

A study  would  have  to  be  made  to  determine  the  actual  costs  of  govern- 
mental services  made  available  to  residents  and  non-residents  who  receive 
wages  and  salaries  in  San  Francisco.  The  following  table,  which  recommends 
a revenue  "package"  for  next  fiscal  year,  incorporates  an  estimated  earnings 
service  charge  of  1 per  cent.  The  two  columns  of  figures  bn  the  left  show 
the. proportionate  share  each  major  revenue  category  bore  to  total  revenues 
for  1970-71  and  1971-72.  The  third  column  from  the  left  consists  of  estimates 
for  the  present  fiscal  year.  The • righthand  column  contains  estimated  ratios 
for  next  fiscal  year*  ■ i 1 


Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimate 

Recommended 

Taxes 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

Property  tax  

49.23% 

47.10% 

44.27% 

• 44.23% 

38.30% 

Sales  tax  

4.71 

4.16 

3.97 

3.80 

3.70 

Bus.,  empl'r  payroll  tax 

1.58 

2.77 

4.43 

■4.50 

4.50 

Earnings  service  charge.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.75 

Hotel  room  tax  

0.77 

0.71 

0.75 

0.76 

0.80 

Utility  users  ta^  

Parking  tax  

— 

0.98 

1.46 

1.45 

1.45 

— 

0.69 

6.90 

0.55 

0.45 

Other  taxes,  licenses  ... 

O.36 

0.35 

0.37 

■ 0.37 

0.37 

Total  (Taxes)  

Other  Sources 

56.65% 

56.76% 

56.15% 

55.66 

55.32 

Court  Fines  

1.10% 

i.3l% 

1.37% 

1.37% 

1.37% 

Dept,  revenues  

9.22 

8.06 

8.54 

8.54 

8.54 

Interest  earned  

2.40 

2.24 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

Prop,  tax  relief ; 

1.69 

1.87 

1.86 

1.86 

2.20 

Shared  State  taxes  ...... 

4.60 

4.24 

4.03 

4.00 

4.00 

State  & Fed.  grants  ..... 

23.95 

25.10 

25.48 

26.00 

26.00 

Misc 

0.39 

0.42 

0.67 

0.67 

0.67 

Total  (Other  Sources)  43.35% 

43.24% 

43.853s 

44.34% 

44.68% 

TOTAL  (ALL  SOURCES) 

100.00%  ' 

100.00% 

100.00* 

100.00% 

100.00% 
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I emphasize  that  the  1 per  cent  eGtimated  rate  for  an  earnings  service 
and  use  charge  is  introduced  only  to  illustrate  how  it  would  affect  the 
property  tax  rate.  The  setting  of  the  earnings  service  and  use  charge  rate 
should  relate  directly  to  the  costs  involved  in  providing  City  and  County 
services  used  and  made  available  for  the  use  of  persons  gainfully  employed 
in  San  Francisco. 

Other  potential  revenue  sources  are  contained  in  the  report  that  follows 
this  letter.  There  is  a brief  analysis  of  each  such  possible  tax  source  for 
your  review  and  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  may  I urge  that  efforts  be  made  to  reduce  the  property 
tax  ratio  to  not  more  than  one- third  of  total  revenues.  The  continued  heavy 
reliance  on  property  taxes  perpetuates  the  discrimination  against  one  type 
of  taxpayer  and  against  one  kind  of  wealth,  with  little  consideration  being 
given  for  hardship  or  ability  to  pay.  In  lieu  of,  and  until  the  State  law 
is  changed  to  allow  for  a municipal  income  tax,  I urge  further  that  an  earn- 
ings service  and  use  charge  be  enacted.  Finally,  I 'hope  the  report  that 
follows  will  prove  useful  as  a reference  source  on  revenue  and  taxation 
matters. 


Officer 
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(Foreword) 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


OFFICE  OF 

Director  of  Finance 
and  Records 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AND  RECORDS 


June  1,  1973 


170  City  Hall 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  94102 
558-4823 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Mellon 

Chief  Administrative  Officer 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

289  City  Hall 

San  Francisco,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Mellon: 

The  report  that  follows  has  been  prepared  at  your  direction  and  con- 
stitutes the  ''Annual  Revenue  and  Taxation  Report"  that  is  required  under 
Chapter  10A,  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code. 

This  report  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  tax  revenues  that  must  be 
raised  to  help  meet  City  and  County  governmental  expenditures.  It  reviews 
the  history  of  local  revenues  and  expenditures,  and  looks  for  trends.  It 
compares  with  other  governmental  jurisdictions.  It  analyzes  unused  tax 
sources. 

Criteria  are  suggested  for  choosing  between  alternative  sources  of 
revenue.  And,  since  governmental  spending  is  affected  by  the  local  economy, 
and  vice  versa,  this  report  examines  a wide  cross-section  of  local  economic 
barometers. 

The  report  in  actuality  is  a statistical  abstract  of  data  on  San 
Francisco  taxation  matters  and  the  local  economic  factors  that  influence, 
or  are  influenced  by,  local  governmental  revenue  and  expenditure  policies. 

Statistical  data  shown  in  this  report  was  compiled  fr<pm  reports  of  the 
San  Francisco  Controller,  from  other  local,  State  and  Federal  governmental 
agencies,  and  from  various  other  sources.  The  San  Fpancisco  Controller's 
statements  of  revenue  and  expenditures  are  used  as  the  basic  reference  for 
indicating  how  the  separate  major  revenue  and  expenditure  categories  relate 
to  total  City  and  County  revenues  and  expenditures. 

The  Controller's  statements  consolidate  revenues  and  expenditures  for 
City  and  County  government,  for  the  two  public  school  districts,  and  for  the 
Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District.  They  do  npt  show  San  Francisco 
property  tax  revenues  collected  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  or 
for  the  Embarcadero  BART  station  (Area  E-l).  Neither  do  they  list  revenues 
for  the  self-supporting  utilities,  although  sufficient  revenues  are  included 
to  offset  the  Municipal  Railway  deficit. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Director  of  Finance  and  Records 
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REVENUES 


The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  receives  revenues  from  taxes,  fees, 
service  charges,  fines,  penalties,  rentals,  interest,  and  subventions.  About  two- 
thirds  of  total  revenues  comes  from  taxes,  both  locally  imposed  and  shared  State 
taxes.  The  remainder  is  derived  from  State  and  Federal  grants-in-aid,  depart- 
mental revenues,  interest,  court  fines,  and  miscellaneous. 

San  Francisco  revenues,  like  expenditures,  have  continued  on  the  upward 
march.  They  climbed  170  per  cent  in  the  10  years  between  1961-62  and  1971-72. 

The  rise  was. 384  per  cent  in  the  20  years  since  1951-52. 


Cities  and  Counties  throughout  the  State  and  Nation  have  experienced  a 
similar  revenue  expansion  over  the  past  two  decades.  In  other  jurisdictions,  as 


10- YEAR  COMPARISON  REVENUES  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  AND 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY 

Revenue 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Dollar 

Per  Cent 

Category 

1961-62 

1971-72 

Increase 

Increase 

Property  Tax  

124,249,582 

269,642,719 

145,393,137 

117.0 

Sales,  Use  Tax  

17,382,184 

24,168,568 

6,786,384 

39.0 

Bus.  & Emplyr.  Payrl  Tax 

- 

26,973,050 

26,973,050 

100.0 

Hotel  Room  Tax  

1,144,029 

4,592,276 

3,448,247 

301.4 

Utility  Users’  Tax  

- 

8,892,535 

8,892,535 

1CC.0 

Parking  Tax  

- 

5, 499,426 

5t499t4?6 

100.0 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  .. 

1,485,033 

2,279,674 

794,641 

53.5 

Court  Fines  

3, 438,/*  71 

8,372,41? 

4,933,941 

143-5 

Dept.  Revenues 

14,640,314 

51,998,511 

37,353,197 

255.2 

Interest  Earned  

3,196,600 

11.554,656 

8,358,056 

261.5 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  

- 

11,344,958 

11,344,958 

100.0 

Shared  State  Taxes  

13,550,154 

24,541,199 

11,191,045 

83.8 

State,  Fed.  Grants  

45,862,908 

155,228,746 

109,365,838 

238.5 

Misc.  

845,825 

4,015,680 

3,169,855 

374.8 

TOTAL 

$225,595,100 

$609,104,410 

3383,509,310 

170.0 

Source:  Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues 

of  S.F.  Controller 

, annual  reports 
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RATIO  THAT  MAJOR  REVENUE  CATEGORIES  BEAR  TO  TOTAL 
REVENUES,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  S.F. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  21-YR.  COMPARISON 


1950-51 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Property  Tax  

55.86 

56.42 

47.10 

44.27 

Sales,  Use  Tax 

4.24 

7.89 

4.16 

3.97- 

Bus.  & Employer  Payroll  Tax 

— 

2.77 

4.43 

Hotel  Room  Tax  

— 

0.71 

0.75 

Utility  Users'  Tax  

— 

— 

0.98 

1.46 

Parking  Tax 

— 

— 

0.69 

0.90 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  •• 

1.31 

0.57 

0.35 

0.37 

Court  Fines  

1.40 

1.65 

1.31 

1.37 

Dept.  Revenues'. 

5.46 

5.57 

8.06 

8.54 

Interest  Earned 

0.41 

1.29 

2.2  4 

1.90 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  

— 

— 

1.87 

1.86 

Shared  State  Taxes  ..... 

8.70 

6.03 

4.24 

4.03 

State,  Fed.  Grants  ••••• 

21.95 

20.00 

25.10 

25.48 

Misc 

0.67 

0.58 

0.42 

O.67 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source:  Compiled  from  statements  of  revenues,  annual 

reports  of  S.F.  Controller 

well  as  San  Francisco,  there  has  been  a trend  toward  lessening  of  the  proportion 
that  property  taxes  contribute  toward  total  revenues,  and  a corresponding  increase 
in  State  and  Federal  subventions.  Several  major  cities  have  discovered  that  a 
municipal  income  tax  can  be  a welcome  source  of  significant  local  revenue. 

An  analysis  of  governmental  revenues  in  San  Francisco  requires  some  delinea- 
tion of  terms.  This  report  frequently  refers  to  the  statements  of  revenue  and 
statements  of  expenditures  that  have  appeared  in  annual  reports  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Controller.  These  statements  include  funds  fpr  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  and  the  San  Francisco  Community  College  District.  The  budgets  for  the 
school  districts,  when  approved  by  their  boards,  are  eoneolidated  with  the  annual 
budget  of  the  consolidated  City  and  County  government.  The  pro-rata  cost  to  San 
Franciscans  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  likewise  is  included  in  City  and 
County  financial  statements.  However,  not  so  included  are  San  Francisco  contri- 
butions, all  in  the  form  of  property  taxes,  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
and  the  Embarcadero  (Market-Da vis)  BART  subway  station  (Area  E-l). 
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GENERAL  CITY  AND  COUNTY  REVENUES,  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  1971-72 


Property  Taxes 

Federal  Crants  - continued 

Educational  Training  Program $ 

unH  ptonitlM*- 

Child  Welfare  

Other  Taxes 

21* , 168, 560 

Work  Incentive  Program  

Other  Taxes  In  Lieu 

Transient  7*,*,, 

Houslng°Authorlty  * 

fr«nrhjcp*  ^ ^ 

730,992 

Midtown  Terrace  Corp 

Business  License  Taxes  

Charges  for  Current  Services 

Sale  of  Maps  & Publications  

Other  Non-property  Taxes 

Admission  Ticket  Tax  . . >f f .t.r< 

880,861* 

Parking  Tax  

5,499,426 

r, 

Utility  Users  Tax  

8,8q?,S76 

Animal  Shelter  Fees  ft  Charges  

Licenses  & Permits 

Engineering  Fees,  Inspection  & Other  

Sever  Service  Charges  

Vital  Statistics  

Bl''V'‘le 

? , 8oL 

Health  Inspection  Fees  . 

Construction  Penults 

1,685, 8*57 

Library  Fines  & Fees  

Parking  (meter  & lot  revenues)  

Street  ft  Curbs  Permits  

1,439,259 

• 1*02 ,822 

Park  & Recreation  Incase  

Other  Current  Service  Charges 

Municipal  Court  Fees  

Superior  Court  Fees  

Other  Licenses  & Permits 

Marriage  

Fines,  Forfeits  & Penalties 

Vehicle  Code  Fines  

Recorder’s  Fee3  

Public  Administrator  

Sheriff' 3 Fees  

Other  Fines  

County  Clerk-Klscellaneous  Fees  

210,729 

32,32'* 

131,312 

•*22,1.2'* 

179,960 

10,000 


Source : California 
State  Controller 
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INCOME,  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


INCOME 

piihi  i r.  law  in 

PURI  If.  LAW  MS  

PIIHir.  LAW  AAA  

PURI  1 r.  LAW  AT*  

E5FA.  PURI  If  LAW  89-10  .... 

HIGHER  FO  FACILITIES  ACT  63 
F OP  F ST  RFSFRVF  FUNDS  ...... 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  .. 

VFTFRANS  EDUCATION  

VOCATICNAl  F DUCAT  ION  ACT  .. 

OT  HF  ft  

TOTAL  


1968-69 


1606,312 

A.8TA 

2.03T.691 

3.620.689 

135,132 

798,062 
.102.736 
690,072 
111 .039 
>7.906.509 


tl.2A0.9TA 


. A2.2M 

1.62A.A2T 

2«nPl . 2°A 
38  t • 9 A 6 


5«6.TA8 
103.0*2 
309. BAT 
IT  A,  03  l 
>7.296. 5TA 


1970-71 


25.678 

*8.0t* 

1.979.2*9 

2.7C6.319 

*16,7*5 


>123.639 


38.976 
1 .799  .600 
3.965.919 


79T.085 
10. 025 
9 2 A , 1 6 1 
630.151 


699.316 


433.8*1 
2.096,8 22 
>tl .517 ,109 


f OMR  I N F C FFOERAL  ANC  STATE 
VOCATIONAL  FOUC AT  ION  AID  .. 
PBFSCHCOL  EDUCATION  A10  ... 

OTHER  

TOTAL  


>121.553 

75.A08 

>196.961 


>122.799 

1.559.M7 

>1.681.916 


I5IC . 253 
1360,295 


SCHOri  FUND  APPfRT IC6MENTJ 
RIISINFSS  INV.  TAX  RELIEF  .. 
HO  PE  f W8F  ft  PPOP  TAX  BELIEF  . 

OT  HE  ft  TAX  BELIEF  

OTHER  

TOTAL  


>19.301.793 

2,639,573 

>21,7*1.368 


>18.667,286 

>S*5i«*0 

2,299.3*6 

2.  *39.  115 
>23.951.687 


>12.776. 661 
1.320.099 
2.273. 57C 

2.57*. *03 
S2I.9AA.TI3 


>13.521.302 

1.262,302 

2.627,378 


2.632,686 

>21.823,666 


COUNTY 

JC  TUITION  APPCRTIONMENTS  . 
FOUAI  I 7 AT  I ON  AID  OFFSET  TAX 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TUITION  TAX  ... 

OTHER  

TOTAL  


17,926 


280.800 
>291 ,995 


295.231 

>303.157 


' >6.692 


3C0, 

>306, 


38 

>30 


>260,370 

>260,370 


irCAl 

DISTRICT  TAXES  .. 
SALFS  AND  RENTALS 

OTHER  

TOTAL  

TOTAL  | NCOMj  ...... 


>70.110,035 

311.657 

288,160 

>70,709,652 

1100,866,563 


>83,205.216 

310.979 

293,863 

>85,810.038 


XI. 565.  16! 
315.750 
6C5.9T1 
XT. 670.  866 


>91,126,796 
310,108 
253  ,810 
>91 ,690,712 


>119.063,372  tl«2, 0(9,942  >113,271,153 


Source:  California  State  Controller 


INCOME, 'SAN  FRANCISCO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 

MSCAl  Y EAR  1971-72 


EIDER  AL 

PUBLIC  LAW  P 7-4 1 5 .........  

PUBLIC  LAW  81-P15  

PU8LIC  LAW  05-864  

PUBLIC  LAW  81-074  >63,157 

ESFA,  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  ....  408,925 

HIGHER  EO  FACILITIES  ACT  63  

FOREST  RESERVE  FUNDS  

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  ..  • 

VETERANS  EDUCATION  

VOCATIONAL  E CUC  AT  ION  ACT  ..  300,1*9 

OTHER  193,0*4 

TOTAL  >965,275 

STATE 

SCHOOL  FUND  APPORTIONMENTS  >7,568,864 

8USINESS  INV.  TAX  RELIEF  ..  213, 7R4 

HOMEOWNER  PROP  TAX  RELIEF  . 390,392 

OTHER  TAX  RELIEF  

OTHER  

TOTAL  * >8.173,040 


COUNTY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TAX >19,114 

EQUAL  1 1 AT  ION  A|0  OFFSET  TAX  

HIGH  SCHOOL  TUITION  TAX  ...  

OTHER  

TOTAL  >10,11* 

local 

DISTRICT  TAXES  >16,758  , 009 

SALES  ANO  RENTALS ?,R68 

OTHER  .....................  *72,0*9 

TOTAL  >13.183.726 

TOTAL  INCOME  >24,341,133 


Source:  California  State  Contrpller 
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(Revenues) 


REVENUES  AND  AVAtLABLE  FINANCING,  BAY  AREA 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  DISTRICT 


County  Property  Taxes: 

Alameda  

Contra  Costa  

Marin  

Napa  

San  Francisco  ..... 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Clara  •••••.. 

Solano  

Sonoma  


Other  Revenue: 


1970-71 


$ 349,958 

202,983 

79,144 

279,158 

210,235 

356,225 


1971-72 


8 605,465 
354,430 

134.218 
48,055 

466,336 

357,206 

676.219 
67,402 
93,859 


1972-73 


8 560,860 
325,515 
126,145 

44,285 

427,663 

328,576 

603,439 

64,010 

90,143 


Rental  Income  

142,237 

142,237 

Federal  Grant 

394,200 

369,000 

Misc.  Revenue  

96,575 

110,000 

Available  Financing: 

Fund  Balance  

52,000 

400,000 

TOTAL  

$3,488,202 

$3,591,878 

Source:  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 

PER  CAPITA  TAX 

REVENUE, 

BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT 

State 

and  Local 

Federal 

Total 

1950  .... 

3156 

$ 232 

69^ 

3 336 

10056 

1955  .... 

29 

352 

71 

496 

100 

I960  .... 

32 

424 

68 

624 

100 

1965  .... 

35 

486 

65 

748 

100 

1969  .... 

3^ 

723 

66 

1,103 

100 

1970  .... 

37 

719 

63 

1,146 

100 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S 


■ 

. 


REVENUES  AND  AVAILABLE  FINANCING,  BAY  AREA 
RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 


(Revenues) 


1970-71 

1971-72 

County  Property  Taxes: 

Alameda  

$ 19,442,058 

Contra  Costa 

11,988,891 

San  Francisco 

16,090,393 

County  Sales  Taxes: 

St.  Bd.  of  Equalization  

27,769,713 

Other  Revenue: 

Interest  

2,400,774 

Misc.  

12,010 

Available  Financing: 

Fund  Balance  

40,733,992 

TOTAL  

$118,437,831 

Source:  Bay  Area  ftapid  Transit  District 


FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS 
IN  CALIFORNIA:  20-YEAR  COMPARISON 


(In  thousands) 


1930-51  1960-61  1970-71  1971-72 


Federal  S3, 558,227  $ 8,486,217  $17,629,909  S N.A. 

State  1,116,063  2,489,916  5,979,962  7,086,506 

Local  869,460  2,521,870  6,556,000  7,175,000 


TOTAL 


S5, 543, 750  $13,496,003 


$30,165,869 


N.A. 


Source : Calif.  State  aonrd  of  Equalization 
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(Revenues) 


PER  CAPITA  REVENUES  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY  FOR  S.F. 
CITY  AND  COUNTY , INCLUSIVE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Property  Tax  

8293.82 

8347.99 

8380.95 

8393.29 

Sales,  Use  Tax  

32.17 

33*30 

33.61 

35.25 

Bus.  & Employer  Payroll  Tax.. 

7.23 

11.15 

22.46 

39.34 

Hotel  Room  Tax  

5.10 

5*45 

5.75 

6.70 

Utility  Users'  Tax  

— 

— 

7.94 

12.97 

Parking  Tax  

— 

— 

5.57 

8.02 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  * 

2.51 

2.57 

2.86 

3.33 

Court  Fines  

6.82 

7.76 

IO.58 

12.21 

Dept.  Revenues  

59.11 

65.18 

65.17 

75.84 

Interest  Earned  

13*82 

16.95 

18.11 

16.85 

Prop.  Tax  Relief  

— 

11.95 

15.08 

16.55 

Shared  State  Taxes  

32.28 

32.51 

34.29 

35.80 

State,  Fed.  Grants 

131*22 

169.26 

202.97 

226.41 

Misc.  

4.46 

2.74 

3.42 

5.87 

TOTAL  

8588.54 

870^.81 

8808.76 

8888.43 

Source ; Compiled  from  S.F.  Controller's  reports.  Population  figures  used 
for  computing  per  capita  for  1968-69  on  July  1,  1968  estimate  of 
?1?» 300  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance,  for  1^69-70  on  April  1,  1970 
count  of.  715*674  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  1970-71  on 
July  1,  1971  estimate  of  703 t 300  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance  and 
for  1971-72  on  July  1,  1972  estimate  of  685*600  by  State  Dept,  of 
Finance.  ■ 


STATE  AND  FEDERAL  SUBVENTIONS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL 
REVENUES  OF  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  S.F. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


■ Shared 

. State  and 

State 

Federal 

Taxes 

Grants-Aid 

1949-50  

16.9% 

1954-55  

21.0% 

1959-60  ...... 

20.2% 

1964-65  ...... 

23.6% 

1969-70  

23.9% 

1970-71  

25.1%. 

1971-72  ...... 

25.5% 

♦Includes  property  tax  relief  payments. 

Sourca : S.F*  Controller 
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(Revenues) 


GENERAL  CITY  REVENUES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
5 OTHER  CALIFORNIA  CITIES,  1971-72 


S4N 

FR4NCISC0 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  MATEO 


SAN  JOSi 


S»N  0 f ECO 


TAKES— PROPERTY 

CURRENT  YEAR— SECUREO *22,896,465 

CURRENT  YEAR— UNSECURED 3,311,628 

PRIOR  YEARS 998,769 

OTHER  PROPERTY  TAXES 68,592 

INTEREST  C PENALTIES 158,683 


il95, 377.656 
16,767,89) 


627,875 


9158,605,69) 

22,285,365 

8.196,776 

262.325 

823,708 


TAXES— OTHER 

SALES  C USE  TAXES 10,079,603 

TRANSIENT  LODGING  TAXES 668,189 

FRANCHISES 807,990 

BUSINESS  LICENSE  TAXES 1,001,053 

PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAXES 126,007 

OTHER  NON-PROPERTY  TAXES — 6,073,989 


25,168,568 

6,592,276 

730,992 

28.600,806 

611,257 

15,272,826 


71,928.170 
3.956,076 
2,361,897 
50,331 .256 
1 .166,111 
35.115.283 


LICENSES  AND  PERMITS 

ANIMAL  LICENSES 66,085 

BICYCLE  LICENSES 10,332 

CONSTRUCTION  PERMITS— 510,160 

PARKING 1,116,616 

STREET  AND  CURB  PERMITS 5,568 

OTHER  LICENSES  AND  PERMITS  32,166 


123.339 
2,806 
- 1 .685,857 
1 ,639,259 
602,822 
18.167 


FINES  ANO  PENALTIES 
VEHICLE  CODE  FINES- 

OTHER  FINES 

OTHER  PENALTIES 


2,179,375 

58,098 

10,036 


6,662 , 369 
1.900,135 
18,969 


FROM  USE  OF  HONEY  C PROPERTY 

INVESTMENT  EARNINGS 2,636,175 

RENTS  AND  CONCESSIONS 6,136,229 

ROYALTIES — 

OTHER 2,036 


FROM  OTHER  AGENCIES 

ALCOHOLIC  BEV.  FEES  -ST 336,826 

VEHICLE  IN  LIEU  TAXES  -ST-  2,676,978 

GASOLINE  TAXES  -ST 3,362,012 

HOMEOWNERS  TAX  RELIEF  -ST-  971,956 

BUSINESS  INV  TAX  RELIEF-ST  677,996 

TRAILER  IN  LIEU  TAXES  -ST-  8,969 

. CIGARETTE  TAXES  -ST 1,686,590 

OTHER  STATE  GRANTS 2,706,622 

COUNTY  GRANT  OF  GAS,  TAX — 1,020,026 

OTHER  COUNTY  GRANTS 7,920 

FEDERAL  GRANTS- 16,753,296 

OTHER  TAXES  IN  LIEU— 871,705 

CURRENT  SERVICE  CHARGES 

ZONING  FEES 10,030 

SUBDIVISION  FEES 1,283 

SALE  OF  MAPS,  ETC. 5,388 

OTHER  FILING  FEES 37.329 

SPECIAL  POLICE  SERVICES 183,660 

SPECIAL  FIRE  SERVICES 5,155 

plan  checking  fees — — 

ANIMAL  SHELTER  FEES 18,261 

ENGINEERING  FEES 32,035 

STREET  AND  CURB  REPAIRS - — 

LOCAL  ASSESSMENTS 

LOT  CLEANING 32,597 

SEWER  SERVICE 1,805,332 

REFUSE  COLLECTION 

SALE  OF  REFUSE — 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

FIRST  AID  AND  AMBULANCE 

HEALTH  INSPECTION  FEES ' 

LIBRARY  FINES  AND  FEES 27,181 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION--  — — 971,266 

OTHER  SERVICE  CHARGES 357,666 

OTHER  REVENUE 

SALE  OF  PROPERTY 66,695 

SEWER  CONNECTION  FEES - 

CONTRIBUTION  FROH- 

CITY  OWNED  ENTERPRISES 563,610 

NON-GOVT.  SOURCES 22,066 

OTHER  REVENUE — 


1.203,823 

9,561,302 

9,908,772 

6,308,035 

2,702,566 

15,967 

3,798,586 

60,892,636 


61,155,271 

612,386 


80 


81,556 

516,563 


28,679 

27,020 


216,207 

22.186.622 

276,039 

531,938 


1.319,105 

50,166 

5,001.165 

1,122.955 

1.9C3.516 

2.865,636 


13.979,956 

6,838,506 

528 


1.858,315 

20,955,270 

26,376,692 

5,832,868 

3,637,568 

163.689 
11.919,792 

877.690 
3.877,595 
6,678,363 
6,057,670 


383,563 

106,710 

87,137 

233,532 

2,331.626 

36,873 

1,812,981 

159.258 

5,722,830 

6,391,163 

6,521,988 

661,289 

7,750,671 

31,167 

5.6C8 


783,126 

579,231 

5.836,165 

6,126,692 


1.122.666 

87,003 


005,176 

177.500 

828.187 


1.861.252 

112.069 

136.360 

3C0.879 

63,080 

279,925 


5,978 

179,067 

60,695 


63,363 

585,012 

766,196 

169,956 

38.360 

2.196 

313.561 


5,756 


233,081 

67,138 


96.031 


1.766 

66,525 


27,666 

386.123 

10,678 


36,825 

153.291 


9.393.865 

1,562,687 

788.869 

38.5C2 

103.157 


*2  6 i 


,156,613 

,067,811 
>9). *74 
36,651 
39.056 


9,663,957 
253. 2C0 
976.850 
687,570 
293.661 
5,090.155 


16,626.5*9 

1,976,996 

2.163.671 

1.298,826 

669,862 


15.755 

966.987 

223.661 

90,563 


67,030 

2.790,618 

657,256 

118.626 

120,693 


1.072,326 

233.038 

90,276 


2,529.369 

1.168,622 


2,238,690 

280,177 


3,397,639 

633,756 


237,716 
3,665,816 
6,668.629 
992,975 
672,993 
1C6.698 
1 ,662,258 
5,359,761 


6, COO 
5,915,618 


680,739 

5,501.625 

6,567,256 

1.160,622 

689,530 

67.559 

2.691,110 

1.221,867 


66,657 

19,219,071 


228.189 


66,736 

7C5.356 

86,511 


260.200 


66 , 296 
16,251 
5.531 


710.286 


182,733 

29.654 


26.137 


65,650 
992,510 
2,521 ,060 


112,875 

11). 720 
3,012.056 
3,866,037 


237.833  1.283.151 
1.257.026  

950,626  994.153 
197,863  664,752 
667,404  985.690 


TOTAL  REVENUES- 


*87,185,400  *432,550,491  *558,161,393 


*11.487.474 


*00,644,166  *11), 996. 902 


Source:  California  State  Controller 
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(Revenues) 


STATE  TAXES  SHARED  WITH  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Gas  Tax  

Auto  Registrations 
Auto  Licenses  ••••• 
Liquor  Licenses  ••• 
^i^arette  Tax  • • • » • 


1959-60  . 


$ 4,664,392 
454,649 
8,190,759 
1,271,137 


§14,580,937 


1969-70 

$ 9,218,070 

9,217,919 

966,742 

3,863,042 

123,265,773 


1970-71 

S 9,214,917 

9,492,389 

1,433,713 

§24,104,717 


1971-72 


S 9,908,772 

9,565,252 

1,203,823 

3,798,584 

64,768 

$24,541,199 


Source : S.F.  Controller 


•REVENUES  FROM  LOCAL  SOURCES  AND  SUBVENTIONS 


From 

From  State 

Fiscal 

Local 

and  Federal 

Total 

Year 

Sources 

Governments 

Revenues 

1949-50 

S 75,790,638 

$ 27,449,093 

$103,239,731 

1950-51 

82,780,836 

36,497,258 

119,278,094 

1951-52 

86,869,930 

38,932,329 

125,802,259 

1952-53 

87,098,395 

' 39,508,407 

126,606,802 

1953-54 

94,464,095 

42,687,117 

137,151,212 

1954-55 

103,011,345 

43,275,125 

146,286,470 

1955-56 

109,747,730 

45,060,043 

154,807,773 

1956-57 

119,155,447 

46,695,346 

165,850,793 

1957-58 

127,932,437 

50,802,288 

178,734,725 

1958-59 

136,126,510 

53,611,660 

189,738,170 

1959-60 

146,963,230 

55,449,159 

202,412,389 

1960-61 

158,849,552 

55,872,035 

214,721,587 

1961-62 

166,382,038 

59,213,062 

225,595,100 

1962-63 

188,437,202 

68,332,085 

256,769,287 

1963-64 

190,345,221 

75,154,368 

265,499,589 

1964-65 

200,824,391 

84,700,189 

285,524,580 

1965-66 

223,843,920 

91,526,303 

315,370,223 

1966-67 

260,545,156 

88,852,761 

349,397,917 

1967-68 

266,279,701 

104,016,296 

370,295,997 

1968-69 

304,882,376 

117,278,579 

422,160,955 

1969-70 

352,888,766 

152,955,399 

505,844,165 

1970-71 

391,341,935 

177,460,035 

568,801,970 

1971-72 

417,989,507 

191,114,903 

609,104,410 

•Includes  revenues  for  S.F,  public  school  districts,  for  support 
(deficits)  of  public  service  enterprises,  and  for  bond  interest 
and  redemption;  excludes  property  taxes  collected  for  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District  and  Area  E-l* 

Source;  S#F*  Controller 
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(Revenues) 


PER  CAPITA  TAX  REVENUE,  BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT 


DOLLARS 


• COMPARATIVE  YIELD  OF  STATE  TAXES 
(in  thousands) 


Actual 

1970-71 


GENERAL  FUND 

Sales  and  use  .$1,808,052 

Personal  income  .......  1,264,333 

Bank,  corporation  .....  532,091 

Cigarette  239,721 

Inheritance,  gift  .....  185,699 

Insurance  .............  158 , 423 

Distilled  spirits  .....  90,765 

Horse  racing  ..........  64,601 

Liquor  license  fees  ...  20,630 

Beer  and  wine  .........  15,791 

SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  ....  4,148 

Motor  vehicle  fees  ....  674,635 

Transportation  tax  ....  513,201 

Cigarette  tax  25,456 


Estimate 

EstLmate 

1971-72 

1972-73 

§1,973,000 

82,110,000 

1,747,000 

1,880,000 

673,000 

780,000 

245,100 

248,300 

211,000 

291,100 

171,000 

187^000 

95,500' 

lGO-,000 

67,475 

71,700 

19,800 

20,100 

17,000 

18,900 

4,796 

5,300 

705,600 

732,600 

544,200 

569,350 

27,300 

29*400 

Source!  Economic  Report  of  the  Governor  1972,  p.  95 


(Revenues) 


GENERAL  REVENUE,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 
AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL 


Taxes 

General  Property  Taxes 

Knles  nnd  Use  Taxes..! 

Trnnsirnt  lodging  Tnxes 

Franchise  Tnxes  __ 

Business  License  Tnxes 

Property  Trnnsfer  Tnxes 

Other  Non-Property  Taxes 

Licenses  nnd  Permits 

Fines  nnd  Penalties 

Uho  of  Money  nnd  Property-. .... 

From  Other  Agencies 

Current  Service  Charges 

Other  Revenue 

Sale  of  Property 

From  City-Owned  Enterprises.. 
From  Non-Governmental  Sourct 
Other 


1970-71 

. 20  m 

. 14.73 

.87 
.03 
. 3.03 

.22 

_ 3.10 

. 1.87 

_ 2.G2 

. 4.0t 

. 22.07 
. 9.24 


.35 

3.42 

.30 

.93 


1971-72 


28.43 
14.72 
.89 
.03 
4.18 
. .28 
3.08 
2.01 
2.01 
8.53 
21.12 
0.24 

XI 

3.47 

.21 

1.25 


Total. 


100.00  100.00 


Source: 


State  Controller* o reports# 


REVENUES*,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 


All  Calif.  Cities 
All  Calif.  Counties 

TOTAL  .... 


1960-61 


..  31,029,302,417 
..  1,347,034,221 


..  32,376,356,638 


1970-71 


32,524,319,546 

4,560,55?,219 

37,084,878,765 


1971-72 


82,799,914,081 

5,136,297,500 


37,936,211,58! 


“City  data  includes  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  all 
data  is  exclusive  of  public  service  enterprises  and  bond  funds. 


Source:  Calif.  Stat8  Controller 


SOURCE  OF  REVENUE,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES, 
AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL 


Tnxes 

Cenernl  Property 

Sales 1 

Franchise  

Olhcr  

Licenses  nnd  Fcrmits 

Fines,  Forfeits  nnd  Penalties 

From  Use  of  Money  nnd  Property. 
From  Other  Agencies 

State  

Federal 

Other ... 

Charges  for  Current  Services 

Other  Revenues  


1070-71  1071-72 

38.07  33.39 

1.28  1.30 

.13  .13 

.37  .43 

.49  .53 

1.10  1.10 

1.35  1.21 

25.48  24-80 

23.54  2-1.40 

.00  .07 

10.08  0.53 

.05  JJ5 


100.00  100.00 


Sour c a : California  State  Controller 
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EXPENDITURES 


City  and  County  expenditures,  like  revenues,  have  risen  sharply  in  recent 
years,  the  gain  being  139  per  cent  in  the  decade  between  1962-63  and  1971-72. 
Throughout  California  the  expenditure  growth  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
138  per  cent  for  all  cities  and  206  per  cent  for  all  counties,  San  Francisco 
included.  Across  the  Nation,  the  same  trend  prevailed  for  local  government  costs. 

The  Controller's  statements  of  expenditures,  which  include  costs  for  public 
education  and  the  Municipal  Railway  deficit,  revealed  that  two  categories  — 
welfare  and  schools  — accounted  for  nearly  half  otf,  San  Francisco's  expenditure 


10-YEAR  COMPARISON,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  EXPENDITURES, 
INCLUSIVE  OF  S.F.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


Expenditure  Fiscal 

Category  ■ 1962-63 


Gen.  Gov't  $ 17,704,934 

Pub.  Safety  33,967,895 

Highways  4,578,308 

Sanitation  5,037,809 

Health  4,473,702 

Hospitals  12,571,169 

Welfare  48,738,018 

Correction  3,774,341 

Schools  56,160,031 

Libraries  1,815,186 

Recreation 9,357,861 

Bond  Int.  & Redem.  ...  17,997,794 

Emp.  Health,  Pension..  17,124,091 

Muni.  Ry.  Deficit  ....  6,279,909 

Cap.  Add.  from  Rev.  ..  9,279,430 

Misc 1,656,914 


TOTAL  $250,517,392 


Fiscal 

1971-72 

Increase  or 
-Decrease 

Per 

Cent 

$ 34,501,558 

$ 16,796,624 

94.9 

69,109,369 

35,141,474 

103.5 

• 6,738,608 

2,160,300 

47.2 

9,061,908 

4,024,099 

79.9 

11,062,100 

6,588,398 

147.3 

38,920,833 

26,349,664 

2u9.6 

163,779,871 

115,041,853 

236.0 

8,045,572 

4,271,231 

113.2 

127,946,752 

71,786,721 

127.8 

3,534,,7H 

1,719,525 

94.7 

17,028,525 

7,670,664 

82.0 

20,861,246 

2,863,452 

15.9 

52,484,386 

35,360,295 

206.5 

17,197,155 

10,917,246 

173.8 

18,235,274 

8,955,844 

96.5 

566,776 

-1,090,138 

-65.8 

359.9,074,644 

3348,557,252 

139.1 

Source ; Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  S.F.  Controller 
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(Expenditures) 


dollar  in  1971-72.  Welfare's  share  was  27  cents,  while  schools  received  slightly 
more  than  21  cents.  Welfare  expenditures  went  up  236  per  cent  in  the  decade 
ended  with  1971-72.  The  expenditure  Increase  for  education,  while  less  spectacu- 
lar, was  127  per  cent,  and  was  less  than  the  139  per  cent  gain  for  total  expendi- 
tures. The  10-year  spending  growth  amounted  to  210  per  cent  for  hospitals,  and 
17*+  per  cent  for  subsidizing  the  transit  system. 

City  and  County  expenditures  amounted  to  3873. 80  per  capita  in  1971-72,  up 
$86.75  over  1970-71.  The  per  person  cost  was  only  3267.15  in  1959-60. 


PER  CAPITA  S.F.  EXPENDITURES*  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY 


1959-60 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Welfare  ............. 

. $ 41.89 

$151.79 

$185.73 

$214.20 

$238.89 

Schools  

60.44 

132.34 

151.56 

168.02 

186.62 

Public  Safety  ....... 

. J8.54 

69.73 

77.44 

85.36 

ICO. 80 

Gen.  Gov't  

. 18.07 

38.67 

42.38 

‘ 45.53 

50.32 

. 13.08 

32.44 

51.28 

53.86 

56.77 

Muni  Ry.  Deficit  ...4 

7.18 

24.94 

26.84 

26.38 

25.08 

Recreation 

. 10.41 

19.66 

20.09 

23.70 

24.84 

Health  

5.09 

10,62 

12.59 

14.44 

16.13 

Sanitation 

5.92 

10.13 

10.48 

11.70 

13.22 

Highways  

5.53 

7.64 

8.22 

9.43 

9.83 

Correction 

. 3.93 

8,46 

9.59 

10.64 

11.74 

Libraries 

. 2.20 

4,14 

4.35 

4.72 

5.16 

Bond  Int.  & Red 

20.81 

20.93 

21.97 

24.48 

30.43 

Etnpl.  Health,  Pen.  .. 

. 24.62 

32.74 

52.51 

75.75 

76.55 

Cap.  Add.  from  Rev.  • 

8.54 

14,17 

11,92 

18.26 

26.60 

Mi  sc 

, 0.85 

0.45 

1.03 

0.58 

0.8  2 

TOTAL  . , . . . 

..  $267.15 

$578.85 

$687.98 

$787.05 

$873.80 

*For  City  and  County  government,  except  public  service 
enterprises  (to  the  extent  they  are  self-supporting); 
and  for  S.F,  public  school  districts. 

Source ; Compiled  from  expenditures  reported  in  statements  of  revenues, 
annual  reports  of  S.F.  Controller;  population  figures  based  as 
follows:  1959-60  — estimate  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance  of 
743,400;  717,300;  1969-70  — U.S.  Census  count  of  715,674; 

1970-71  — estimate  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance  of  703,500;  1971-72  — 
estimate  by  State  Dept,  of  Finance  of  685,600. 
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(Expenditures) 

GENERAL  EXPENDITURES,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1971-72,  AS  COMPILED  BY  STATE  CONTROLLER 


Expenses 

Capital  Outlays 

Total 

General.  Government  - Departmental 

$ 1,694,869 

nonrd  of  Supervisors  and  Mayor  

i 4,220 
4,584 

238,429 

0bO,9O7 
3,360,913 
265 ,99** 
642,556 
925,05 3 
1,261,550 
4,970,114 

City  Finance  Orfleer  or  Controller  

7,454 

5,341 

159  . 
22,165 

Other 

3,166,832 
1,935,556 
U8, ?o4 
384,408 
39,299 
156,178 

1*1,258 

1,484,413 

10,998 

19,896  . • 

| iu' J ry 

Public  AHm  i n \ *- 1 r a t r>r  K PnArH]  An 

939 

2,654 

District  Attorney  

- 713,089 
223,750 
7,673 
21*0,871 
38,289 
219,500 

2,44o 

30,041 

240,502 

Parking  Authority  

Human  Rights 7. 

973 

1,010,999 
2,215,030, 
1,' 689, 357 
17,765 
619, 10U, 
115,628 
98,387 
451,534 

4 ,605 

. 6,689 

Department  of  Electricity  

71,119 

(35) 

614 

Public  Welfare  ' 

Laguna  Honda  Heme  & Hospital  

Welfare  Administration  

11,758,555 

15,432,593 

57,286 

620,90U 

50,771,641 

23,100,242 

1,573,217 

30,242,442 

5,884,003 

6,303,845 

37,060 

134,996 

678,387 

15,267,975 

1,916,725 

64,461 

1,622 

Medical  Aid  - City  Physicians  

Ai d to  Needy  Chi  1 dren  P r t t ......  f T ..  . 

Aid  to  Needy  Blind  

Aid  toni^Ahled  TrTt  ttTtttttr,r, 

Indigent  Aid r T T T _ r 

Othr»T  pnbl i e A^ni Qtnnrp  .rrfr..ffttTffftfTttT«-- 

o„rs P 

Other  Progra 

Corrections 

1,088,660 
1,264,824 
74,518 
2,120,678 
1,466,599 
424 ,672 
1,179,3651 
426,052 

719 

20,709 

County  Jail  No  2 

Jail  Work  Furlough 

Probation-Youth  Guidance  Center  

Juvenile  Hall  

Log  Cabin  Ranch  

Adult  Probation 

, 201 
3,240 
10,217 
641 

Miscellaneous 

355,304 

34,064 

9,598 

Fa  in  rs'  Market 

Other 

Total  General  Government  - Departmental  

, $201,908,546 

General  Government  - Ncn-Departmental 

Debt  Service 

12,188,667 

30,959,000 

Pri  i 1 G 0 B nd 

Oth  r TV*  I t t 

50,838 

93,133 

Other  Long  ienn  . . 

Insurance  or  Damage  Settlements  

38,879,725 
1,102,295 
2,109,605 
1 1,094,773 , 

2,006 

190 

El^t"1  ^ ^ 

759 

Other 

466,336 

12,100 

Aidit°F1Uti°n  C°ntr  1 Di 

Total  General  Government  Hon- Departmental  .... 

87,039,427 

(Con’t.  c 

>n  Next  Page 
| 

) 

1 
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(Expenditures) 

GENERAL  EXPENDITURES,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  SAN.  FRANCISCO,  1971-72,  AS  GOITCILED  BY  STATE  CONTROLLER 

, (Con't  from  Previous  Pace) 


E»pe-n»e» 

Capital  Outlay* 

Dotal 

Public  Safety 

Building  Regulation 

Z0.MO»VX> 

1,055.711. 

IV7.530* 

167,810 

* 33».76L 

273,733 
128 

Civil  Defense  

Total  Public  Safety  

353 

| 69, 526.408 

Public  Work*  ' 

Engineering  & Administration  ...» 

Streets,  Storm  Drains  & Street  Lighting " 

Sewage  Collection  and  Disposal 

7,036,042 

10,549,493 

5,251,024 

39.990 

8,452.002 

21.676 

26 , 350,227 

Health 

512.579 

927,415 

108,677 

187,121 

803,144 

218,299 

520,164 

573 



HI IX  and  Abattoir  Regulation  & Inspection  ........ 

Food  and  Snnltary  Inspection  J 

Ccnnuni cable  1^  

111 1111211 

>*97,951 

625,653 

233,563 

37,716 

2,875,279 

174,122 

88,301 

3,252,098 

25,211,524 

1,643,540 

1,644,991 

925 

10,419,852 

~ 1^17* 

D^^t  l^8  au  * " * 

Public  H alth  Education 

Health  Centers  «.  Public  Health  Horsing  

Bacteriological  Laboratory  

14,371 

256 

Mental  Health  Services  - Health  Conservation  

19,207 

162,144 

51,868 

12,442 

Total  Health  

11,471 

779,153 

50,256,857 

4,313,864 

16,884,554 

17,177,154 

2,943,839 

19,828,393 

Contributions  to:  , 

City  Owned  Enterprise 

17,177,154 

Municipal  R 11  ay  ... 

' 

$476,420,876 

Total  Experv 

...  XP.  - 

Source:  California  State  Controller 


EXPENDITURES, 
COUNTIES : 


BY  FUNCTION,  ALL  CALIF. 
1970-71  AND  1971-72 


Genernl  

Public  Protection  

Roads  

Health  nnd  Sanitation  __ 

Public  Assistance 

Education  

Recreation  and  Cultural. 

Debt  Service  

Public  Services  


As  a Percentage  of  the  Total 
1970-71 

13.24 

14.33 

5.89 

3.80 

50.73 

1.31 

1.00 

.54 

.14 


1971-72 

13.0t 

14.83 

5.40 

3.S4 

59.07 

1.23 

1.00 

.53 

.13 


100.00  100.00 


Source:  Calif.  State  Controller 
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(Expenditures) 


MUNICIPAL  GOVCRNMENT 
GENERAL  EXPENDITURE 
BY  FUNCTION..  1068  60 


GROWTH  OF  MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 
BY  FUNCTION.  1900  TO 
1968  69 


Education 

Police  protection 

Ht«|tiwav* 

Public  welfare 

Fire  protection  

Hospitals  

Sewerage  

Parks  and  recreation  . . . 
Housing  and 

urban  development  . 
Other 

Total  general  expenditure 


40  16  16 

2.6  10  . 11 

3.3  14  0 

2.1  5 9 

1.6  7 6 

1.3  2 5 

2.4  7 10 

1.1  5 4 

1.0  5 4 

6.1  29  26 

24.5  100  100 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  City  Government 
Finance  in  1968-69,  p.  5;  City  Government  Finance 
in  1958.  p.  6. 


Function 

(1* 

19W 

19CBG9 

X inc'MW 
from  I9M 

1968  69 

Education 

4.0 

150 

Police  protection  . . . . 

26 

140 

Highway! 

2 3 

63 

Public  welfare 

. . 0.5 

2.1 

320 

Fire  protection  

1.6 

100 

Hospitals  

1.3 

66 

Sewerage  

2.4 

100 

Parks  and  recreation  . . 

. . 0.5 

1.1 

120 

Housing  and 

urban  development 

. . p.5 

1.0 

100 

Other 

' 6.1 

140 

Total  general  expenditur 

e 10.4 

24.5 

136 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce.  City  Government 
Finance  in  1968-69,  p.  5;  City  Government  Finance 
in  1958,  p.  6. 


PERCENTAGES  MAJOR  EXPENDITURE  CATEGORIES 
ARE  OF  TOTAL  S.F.  EXPEND ITU  RES • 


Expenditure 

Category  1949-50 


Welfare  10.72 

Schools  22. 68 

Pub.  Safety 15.00 

Gen.  Gov't 7*71 

Hospitals  6.50 

Muni,  def 

Recreation  5*22 

Health  2.06 

Sanitation 2.11 

Highways  2.02 

Correction 1.00 

Libraries  .............  0,79 

Bond  Int.  & Red.  5.85 

Empl.  Health,  Pen.  ....  10. 36 

Cap.  Add.  fra.  Rev.  ....  4.96 

Misc 3.02 


TOTAL 100.00 


1959-60 

1964-65 

1970-71 

1971-72 

15.68 

2j!.I72 

27.21 

27.34 

22.62 

22.55 

21.35 

21.36 

14.42 

13.24 

10.85 

11.54 

6.77 

6.81 

5.79 

5.76 

4.90 

4.93 

6.84 

6.50 

2.69 

2.59 

3.35 

2.87 

3^90 . 

3.67 

3.01 

2.84 

1.90 

1j67 

■1.83 

1.85 

2.22 

1.96 

1.49  . 

1.51 

2.07 

1.75 

1.20 

1.12 

1.49 

1.47 

1.35 

1.34 

0.32 

O.76 

0.60 

0.59 

7.79 

6.08 

3.H 

3.48 

9.21 

6.34 

9.62 

8.76 

3.20 

3.97  • 

2.32 

3.04 

0.32 

0.49 

0.08 

0.10 

100.00 

100.0<!> 

100.00 

100.00 

•For  City  and  County  government,  except  public  service 
enterprises  (to  the  extent  they  are  self-supporting); 
and  for  S.F.  public  school  districts. 

Source:  Compiled  from  statements  of  expenditures, 

annual  reports  of  the  S.F.  Controller. 
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(Expenditures) 


GENERAL  CITY  EXPENDITURES,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
LOS  ANGELES,  AND  SAN  DIEGO:  1971-72 
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(Expenditures) 

EXPENDITURES  3Y  FUNCTION,  BAV  AREA 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  DISTRICT 


1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Administrative  

Board  of  Directors  

Hearing  Board  

Advisory  Council 

Counsel  

Enforcement  

Pub.  Info.  & Education  ....... 

Technical  

$ 516,565 
21,790 
16,951 
6,100 
41,565 
858,568 
.54,657 
402,729 

3 790,360 

37,672. 
29,622 
12,572 
51,284 
1,185,919 
81,318 

756,040 

3 872,170 
37,274 
52,359 
12,174 
69,627 
1,632,780 
91,559 
843,930 

31,918,925 

32,944,787 

$3,591,873 

Source:  Bay  Area 

Air  Pollution 

Control  District  . 

EXPENDITURES, 

BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 

General: 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Personal  Services  

Professional  & Specialized  Services  ... 

Rentals  & Office  Space  

Travel  Expense  

Other  

$ 9,269,871 

1,183,004 

628,155 

167,569 

1,338,749 

Debt  Service; 

Matured  Interest  

Matured  Principal  ....... 

Bond  Service  Expense  . . . . 

43,642,974 

16,390,000 

29,986 

TOTAL  .. 

372,650,308 

Source : Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 


♦EXPENDITURES,  ALL  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 


All  Calif,  cities  

All  Calif,  counties  .... 

TOTAL  


1960-61 


$1,013,920,257 

1,342,027,906 


32,355,948,163 


1970-71' 


$2,516,217,497 

4,531,481,385 


$7,047,698,882 


1971-72 

$2,763,500,860 

4,926,719,799 


37,690,220,659 


♦City  data  includes  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  all 
data  is  exclusive  of  public  schools,  bond  funds,  and  public 
seryice  enterprises  (to  the  extent  they  are  self  supporting). 

Source:  Calif.  State  Controller’s  reports. 
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B U D , G E T 


The  City  and  County  budget  is  comprised  of  all  expenditure  appropriations, 
less  receipts  by  transfer,  for  City  and  County  government  and  for  the  public 
school  system  (Kindergarten  through  Junior  College). 


The  annual  budget  figure  includes  capital  additions,  as  well  as  bond  interest 
and  redemption.  It  also  includes  all  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  so-called 
public  service  enterprises  — the  Municipal  Railway,  Water  Department,  Hetch 
Hetchy,  Airport  and  Port. 

The  budget,  by  Charter  requirement,  is  a balanced  figure;  a "deficit"  budget 
would  not  be  permitted. 

A distinction  should  be  made  between  "budget"  and  "statement  of  revenues" 
and  "statement  of  expenditures."  These  latter  two  statements  exclude  self 
supporting  public  service  enterprise  financial  operations,  except  for  any  required 
deficit  funding. 

Another  distinction  is  that  while  revenue  appropriations  and  expenditure 
appropriations  in  the  budget  always  are  in  balance,  in  the  "statements"  revenues 
always  exceed  expenditures. 

Following  is  a comparison  of  budget  appropriations  with  the  statements  of  . 
revenues  and  of  expenditures: 


Budget 

Statement 

Statement  of 

Appropriations 

of  Revenues  ' 

Expenditures 

1959-60  ..... 

8202,410,389 

8198,600,879 

1960-61  ..... 

214,721,587 

211,751,535 

1961-62  ..... 

225,595,100 

22 1,013,247 

1962-63 

256,769,287 

250,517,392 

1963-64  ..... 

265,499,589 

260,204,546 

1964-65  9 • . . 

285,524,580 

284,037,207 

1965-66  .... 

315,370,223 

307,023,537 

1966-67  .... 

349,397,917 

330,945,986 

1967-68  .... 

■ 370,2*95,997 

363,779,720 

1968-69  .... 

• 422,160,955 

415,206,258 

1969-70  .... 

505,844,165 

492,566,549 

1970-71  ..... 

568,801,970 

553,532,990 

1971-72  ..... 

609,104,4^.0 

599,074,644 

1972-73  ..... 

23 


existing  Taxes 


Local  taxes  continue  to  provide  more  thani  half  of  San  Francisco's  required 
revenues,  however  collectively  their  ratio  to  total  local  revenues  has  slowly 
declined  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Principal  reasons  for  the  decline  have  been  increased  revenues  from  depart- 
mental service  charges  and  from  State  and  Federal  subventions. 

The  property  tax's  ratio  to  total  revenue  likewise  has  been  on  the  decline, 
due  to  development  of  compensating  taxes  such  as  the  business  and  employers' 
payroll  tax,  the  utility  users  tax,  and  the  parking  tax. 

Most  other  local  jurisdictions  in  California  ah<jl  across  the  Nation  also 
rely  heavily  on  the  property  tax  to  finance  expenditures.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  notably  in  States  that  authorize  a local  income  tax. 

State  law  prohibits  cities  and  counties  in  California  from  enacting  a local 
income  tax. 


YIELD,  LOCALLY  IMPOSED  TAXES,  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
INCLUSIVE  OF  S.F.  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Tax 


Actual 

1970-71 


Actual 

1971-72 


Estimate 

1972-73 


’♦Property  Tax  

Sales  and  Use  Tax  

Bus.  & Empl'r.  P/R  Tax  ... 

Hotel  Room  Tax  * . 

Utility  Users  Tax  

Parking  Tax  

Other  Taxes,  Licenses 


8267,921,106 

23,636,370 

15.796,748 

4,042,356 

5,587,106 

3,915,034 

2,015,721 


8269,642,719 

24,168,568 

26,973,050 

4,592,276 

8,892,535 

5,499,426 

2,279,674 


8 278, COO, 000 

25,800,000 

20,900,000 
5,000,000 

8,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,400,000 


8322,914,441 


8342,048,248  $342,600,000 


*Doea  not  include  yield  from  property  taxes  for  support  of  BART. 
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(Existing  Taxes) 


THE  PROPERTY  TAX 


San  Francisco  property  taxes  in  1971-72.  provided  44  per  cent  of  the  revenues 
needed  to  run  the  City  and  County  government  and  the  public  schools. 

The  amount  was  $269*642,719*  which  includes  penalties  for  late  payments,  as 
shown  in  the  Controller’s  statement  of  revenues  for  1971-72. 

Not  included  in  this  statement  was  $15*480,193  in  property  tax  receipts  as 
San  Francisco's  contribution  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District.  Likewise, 
not  included  are  $1,902,620  from  San  Francisco  property  taxpayers  which  went  to 
help  finance  Area  E-l,  the  lower  Market  BART  station.  Prdperty  taxes  from  San 
Francisco  property  owners  in  1971-72  thus  totaled  $^87,623*461  — the  yield  from 
the  full  $12.59  property  tax  rate. 

The  City  and  County  Charter  guarantees  pay-as-you-go  financing  of  the  annual 


TOTAL  YIELD  AND  PER  CAPITA  YIELD,  BY  PURPOSE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PROPERTY  TAX 

Total 

Yield  Per 

Rate 

Yield 

Capita 

Purpose 

1972-73 

1972-73 

1972-73 

City  and  Co.  Gov't  ......... 

$168,271,983 

$245.44 

"Area  E-l  ... ............... . 

2,183,098 

3.18 

B.A.  Air  Pol.  Con.  Diet.  ... 

427*^66 

.62 

Sub  Total  

$170,882,748 

$249.25 

S.F.  Unif.  School  Dist.  .... 

94,012,150 

137.12 

S.F.  Com.  Col.  Dist 

15,301,052 

22.32 

B.A.R.T.  Dist 

15,272,471 

22.28 

Grand  Total  

$295, 468, 420 

$430.96 

"Rate  incorporated  with  rate 

for  City  and  County  Gov't. 

Note:  Figures  may  not  round, 

, due  to  adding 

Source: 

: San  Francisco 

Controller 
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budget.  Whatever  the  difference  is  between  the  estimated  non-property  tax 
revenues  and  the  total  expenditures  in  the  newly  approved  budget  automatically 
becomes  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  property  tax.  This  procedure  obviously 
affords  no  consideration  to  the  property  owner's  ability  or  inability  to  pay,  to 
equity,  to  fairness,  to  elimination  of  hardships,  to  economic  conditions  of  the 
city,  or  to  any  factors  involved  in  spreading  the  tax  burden  or  of  broadening  of 
the  tax  base. 

Fifty-seven  cents  out  of  each  San  Francisco  tax  dollar  goes  for  City  and 
County  governmental  purposes.  Thirty-seven  cents  is  divided  between  the  two 
public  school  districts,  while  the  remaining  six  cent&  goes  to  the  special  districts.  - 

The  1971-72  property  tax,  on  a per  capita  basis,  provided  3393.26  for  the 
support  of  the  City  and  County  government  as  well  as  the  public  schools.  The 
figure  is  $411.85  when  San  Francisco's  contributions  to  the  rapid  transit  and 
Smog  districts  were  ,added. 

San  Francisco's  property  tax  base  is  diluted  by  exemptions  granted  to 


DETAIL  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RATES  BY’  PURPOSE, 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Purpose 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

City  & County  government. 

$ 6.419 

3 7.586 

3 7.530 

3 7.240 

8 7.231 

Bay  Area  Air  Pol.Contr’l 
Dist . 

.011 

.012 

.013 

' .022 

0.018 

Total,  C.  & C.  of  S.F.... 

6.429 

7.597 

7.543 

7.262 

7.249 

S.F.Unif.  School  Dist. 9. . 

3.303 

4.088 

4.030 

4.106 

4.033 

S.F.Comm.  College  Dist... 

— 

.682 

0.658 

.658 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran. Dist. 

.498 

.605 

.565 

0.704 

.651 

Total  tax  rate  ........ 

310.23 

312.29 

$12.82 

312.73 

312.59 

Source:  S*F,  Controller* a , Annual  Report 
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YIELD, ■ S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX,  BY  PURPOSE 
5-YEAR  COMPARISON 


Purpose  1970-71  1971-72  1972-73 

City  and  Co.  Gov»t  ....  SI65, 755,880  8163,040,582  $168,271,983 

Area  2-1  1,569,781  1,902,620  2,183,090 

B.A.  Air  Pol.  Con.  Dist 279,154  466,340  <*27,666 

Sub  Total  $167,604,814  $165,409,542  $170,882,748 

S.F.  Unif.  School  Dist. 88,761,613  91,930,021  $ 94,012,150 

S.F.  Com.  Col.  Dist.  13,543,032  14, 803,706  15,301  052 

B.A.R.T . Dist 12,513,707  15,480,193  15,272,471 

Grand  Total  $282,423,167  $287,^23,461  $295,468,420 


Note:  Figures  may  not  add,  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  S.F.  Controller’s  Office 

hospitals,  churches,  schools,  colleges,  veterans,  orphanages,  etc.  Such  exemp- 
tions total  4*9  per  cent  of  the  tax  base. 

Also  exempt  from  property  taxes  are  25.36  square  miles  of  government-owned 
land  in  San  Francisco.  Of  the  public  land,  79*4  per  cent  is  the  property  of  the 
City  and  County  and  the  public  school  districts,  4.1  per  cent  belongs  to  the  State 
of  California,  l6.3  per  cent  to  the  Federal  government,  and  .2  per  cent  is  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  District  property.  Thus  only  4l.6  per  cent  of  the  mainland 
property,  or  21.66  square  miles,  remains  to  be  assessed  for  property  taxation. 

The  property  tax  has  many  disadvantages.  It  hits  the  central  city  more 
heavily  than  the  suburbs,  burdens  poor  people  more  heavily  than  the  wealthy,  and 
tends  to  discourage  the  construction  of  new  housing  and  proper  maintenance  of 
existing  residences.  It  is  a regressive  tax  in  that  the  burden,  as  a per  cent  of 
the  taxpayer’s  total  income,  declines  as  his  income  rises. 

Its  main  advantage  is  its  productivity;  also  it  is  the  only  major  revenue 
source  not  used  extensively  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

A study  in  depth  is  needed  to  provide  policy  guidelines  on  property  taxes 
as  to  reasonable  ratios  for  homeowners  and  commercial  property  owners.  The  ratios 
should  relate  the  annual  tax  to  market  values  and/or  income  yield  from  properties. 
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Many  proposals  have  been  offered  for  reformb  in  property  assessment  policieo* 
Some  jurisdictions  are  experimenting  with  lowering  the  assessed  values  on  improve- 
ments withf  corresponding  higher  land  assessments. 

Britain  uses  with  succeie  an  assessment  value  based  on  "a  reasonable  rent 
from  year  to  year.”  The  occupant,  whether  owner  or  tenant,  pays  the  tax.  If  the 

i 

tenant  pays  the  property  tax,  it  ds  on  the  theory,  considered  equitable,  that  the 

t , 

landlord  bears  the  costs  of  repairs,  insurance  and  ail  other  expenses  necessary 
to  maintain  the  property  in  a 'state  to  command  that  rent. 

Tax  authorities  in  Britain  consider  that  the  rent  paid  normally  will  reflect 
all  the  advantages  of  the  property;  the  landlord, hdving  either  occupied  it  or 
let  it  before,  and  the  tenant,  on  his  side,  having  considered  all  other  available 
premises  and  having  weighed  up.  all  the  circumstances,  would  have  decided  that  the 
particular  property  was  the  ^est  proposition  for  the  rent  negotiated. 

The  national  government  in  Britain  establishes  the  assessment  values. 
Advantages  that  this  system  offers  include  bringing  the  rentor  directly  into  the 

picture  as  a property  taxpayer,  also  this  system  would  tend  towards  uniform 

) . ■ 

rental  rates. 


President lEisenhowcr,  in  a budget  message  to  Congress, 
wrote: 

Wc  must  develop  a systciA  of  taxation  which  . . . 
will  not  discourage  work,  saving  and  investment.  . . . 
Our  system  of  taxation  must  not  only  provide  our 
government  with  the  Resources  to  be  strong  for  free- 
dom’s sake,  but  also  enable  our  people  to  apply  their 
initiative  and  industry  fruitfully  in  an  economy  that  is 
itself  free  and  strong.  , 

This  means  taxes  so  adjusted  as  to  fall  where  pav- 
menii  is  least  harmful  and  so  planned  as  to  create  jobs 
and  expand  the  income  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
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S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX  — LEVY,  RATE,  YIELD,  YIELD  PER  lc  IN  TAX  RATE, 
YIELD  PER  CAPITA,  AND  PER  CENT  YIELD  IS  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE 


Fiscal 

Amount 

*Tax 

Yield,  as  of 

Yield  per  It 

Year 

of  Levy 

Rate 

June  30 

'in  Tax  Rate 

1951-52 

70,596,215 

6.19 

70,595,833 

114,048.20 

1952-53 

69,947,16 2 

5.67 

69,852,672 

111,407.77 

1953-54 

76,082,542 

6.27 

76,123,581 

121,409.22 

1954-55 

84,509,028 

6.85 

84,448,841 

123,282.98 

1955-56 

89,391,123 

7.02 

89,361,418 

127,295.48 

1956-57 

93,280,375 

7.06 

93,181,568 

131,985.22 

1957-58 

99,165,664 

7.37 

99,074,852 

134,429.92 

1958-59 

103,591,182 

7.533 

103,423,962 

137,294.52 

1959-60 

111,875,051 

8.051 

111,434,284 

138,410.49 

1960-61 

121,671,012 

8.463 

121,137,096 

143,137.30 

1961-62 

124,811,125 

8.29 

124,249,582 

149,878.87 

1962-63 

141,781,663 

9.386 

141,557,944 

150,818.18 

1965-64 

142,253,147 

8.736 

140,936,654 

161,328.59 

1964-65 

151,292,591 

9.06 

148,694,077 

164,121.50 

1965-66 

170,255,714 

9.86 

165,214,489 

164,759.42 

1966-67 

195,991,344 

10.193 

183,622,603 

180,145.79 

1967-68 

196,164,232 

8.446 

186,582,210 

220,911.92 

1968-69 

222,209,593 

9.732 

210,756,815 

216,560.64 

1969-70 

263,133,293 

11.685 

249,047,664 

213,134.50 

1970-71 

281,166,821 

12.255 

267,921,106 

218,621.19 

1971-72 

287,089,538 

12.026 

269,642,719 

22 4,216.46 

Fiscal 

Year 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 
.1957-58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 
1961-62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 


Population 

Yield 

*Total  City  & 

As  of  Jul.l 

Per  Cap. 

County  Revenue 

779,700 

90.54 

125,802,259 

772,500 

90.42 

■ 126,606,182 

765,200 

'99.48 

137,151,212 

757,500 

111.48 

146,286,470 

740,200 

120.73 

154,807,773 

734,900 

126.79 

165,850,793 

735,100 

134.78 

178,734,725 

744,600 

* 138.90 

189,733,170 

743,400 

149.90 

202,412,339 

741,500 

163.37 

214,721,537 

746,000 

166.55 

225,595,100 

741,800 

190.83 

256,769,287 

740,800 

190.25 

265,499,539 

734,500 

202.44 

285,524,580 

728,600 

226.76 

315,370,223 

718,400 

255.60 

. 349,397,917 

725,000 

257.35 

370,295,997 

717*300 

293.82 

422,160,955 

715,674 

347.99' 

505  844,165 

703,500 

380.95 

568,801,970 

685,600 

393.29 

609,104,410 

% Yield  Is 
of  Tot, Rev. 

56.12 

55.17 

55.50 
57.73 
57.72 

56.18 

55.43 

54.51 
55.05 
56.42 

55.08 
55.13 

53.08 

52.08 

52.39 
52.55 

50.39 
49.92 
49.23 
47.10 
44.27 


•All  revenue  data  shown  is  based  on  S.F.. Controller's  annual  reports  and  relates 
to  property  tax  revenue  for  the  City  and  County  government,  the  Unified  School 
District  and  the  Community  College  District,  and  does  not  include  the  BART 
assessment  which  resulted  in  higher  total  rates  from  1958-59  forward. 
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PROPERTY  TAX  EQUIVALENTS*  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY  OF  REVENUE 
YIELD  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT** 


Revenue 

Category 

Property  Tax  

Sales,  Use  Tax  ............ 

Bus.  & Emplyr.  Payrl  Tax  .. 

Hotel  Room  Tax 

Utility  Users'  Tax . . 

Parking  Tax  ............... 

Other  Taxes,  Licenses  j.... 

Court  Fines  

Dept.  Revenues  

Interest  Earned  

Prop.  Tax  Relief  

Shared  State  Taxes 

State,  Fed.  Grants  

Misc 

TOTAL 


Property 

Fiscal 

Tax 

1971-72 

Equivalent 

8269,642,719 

812. 02600 

24 , 168,568 

1.07791 

26,973,050 

1.20299 

4,592,276 

.20481 

8,892,535  ■ 

.39660 

' 5,499,426 

,.24527 

2,279,674 

.10167 

8,372,412 

.37341 

51,998,511 

2.31912 

11,554,656 

.51533 

11,344,958 

.50598 

24,541,199 

1.09453 

155,228,746 

6.92316 

4,015,680 

.17910 

8609,104,410 

827.16591 

♦Formula  for  arriving  at  property  tax  equivalent:  first  divide  tax 

rate  (for  City  and  County  purposes)  into  property  tax  yield,  which 
gives  the  amount  collected  for  each  cent  in  the  tax  rate;  which  in 
turn  is  divided  into  the  amount  collected  in  each  major  revenue 
category. 

♦•Inclusive  of  S.F.  Unified  School  District  and  Bay  Area  Air 
Pollution  Control  District;  exclusive  of  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District. 


Source:  Compiled  from  S.F.  Controller's  annual  report. 


S.F.  PROPERTY  TAX  YIELD* 

♦Exclusive  of  amounts  collected  for  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District  and  Area  E-l 


Fiscal 

Tax 

Yield  Per  It 

Yield 

Year 

Yield 

Rate 

in  Tax  Rate 

Per  Cap. 

1949-50 

8 60,699,337 

8 5.61s 

$105,242.64 

8 78.29 

1954-55 

84,448,841 

6.85 

123,282.98 

111.48 

1959-60 

111,434,284 

8.051 

138,410.49 

149.90 

1964-65 

148,694,077 

9.06 

164,121.50 

202.44 

1969-70 

249,047,664 

11.685 

213,134.50 

347.99 

1970-71 

267,921,106 

12.255 

218,621.19 

380.95 

1971-72 

269,642,719 

12.026 

224,216.46 

393.29 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  DOLLAR,  BASED  ON  LEVY 


60-6l  69-70  70-71  71-73 

San  Francisco; 


School  purpose  

26.1« 

33.0c 

36.0c 

37.0c 

Special  districts  

.4 

5.4 

5.0 

6.0 

City  & County 

73.5 

61.6 

59.0 

57.0 

California: 

100.0c 

100. oc 

100:0c 

100.0c 

All  schpol  purposes  .. 

48.4c 

544c 

52.0c 

52.0c 

All  special  districts.. 

8.2 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

All  cities  & counties.. 

43.4 

39.7 

42.0 

42.0 

100.0c 

100.0c 

100. OC 

100.0c 

Source : Calif.  State  Board  of  Equalization 


TAX 

LEVIES  AND 

DELINQUENCIES.  CITY  AND  fcOUNTY  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

INCLUSIVE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Fiscal 

Ycir 

Amount 

Uncollected  at  Juiie  30, 

Amount %_ 

Uncollected  at  June  30, 

, 1972 
% 

19^(4-45 

8 39,647,406 

8 262,652 

.66 

8 32,359 

.08 

1945-46 

41,184,309 

380,975 

.93 

36,668 

.09 

1946-47 

47,374,32s 

457,779 

.97 

46,760 

.10 

1947-48 

. 51,718,354 

602,690 

1.17 

87,497i 

.17 

194e-49 

60,779.270 

669,631 

1.10 

98,032 

.16 

1949-50 

60,853,563 

567,617 

.93 

78,342 

.13 

1950-51 

66,522,057 

537,393 

.81 

61,645 

.09 

1951-52 

70,^96,215 

561,703 

.80 

89,882 

.13 

■ 1952-55 

69, 947, 162 

539,325 

.77 

77,611 

.11 

1955-54 

76,082,542 

716,632 

.94 

84,269 

.11 

1954-55 

84,509,028 

724,612 

.86 

95,459 

.11 

1955-56 

89,391,123 

799,165 

.89 

119,062 

.13 

1956-57 

93,280,375 

882,671 

.95 

95,046 

.10 

1957-53 

99,165,664 

942,150 

.95 

94,526 

.10 

1953-59 

103,591,182 

992,948 

• 96 

123,335 

.12 

1959-60 

111,875,051 

1,232,046 

1.10 

122,380 

.11 

1960-61 

121,671,012 

1,333,620 

' 1.10 

135,013 

.11 

1961-62 

124,811,125 

1,294,666 

1.04 

164,223 

.13 

' 1962-6} 

141,781,663 

1,337,550- 

.93 

166,576 

.12 

1965-64 

142,253,147 

1,842,177 

1.29 

269, 3eo 

.19 

1964-65 

151,292,591 

2,142,509 

1.42 

256,995 

.17 

1965-66 

170,255,714 

2,949,719 

1.73 

523,264 

.31 

1966-67 

195,991,544 

4,010,095 

2.05 

e67,244 

.4* 

1967-68 

196,164,232 

3,037,020 

1.55 

433,267 

.22 

1968-69 

222,209,595 

2,831,440 

*1.27 

666,748 

.30. 

1969-70 

263,133,293 

4,201,395 

1.60 

1,154,173 

.55 

1970-71 

281,166,821 

4,665,084 

1.66 

2,156,476 

.77 

1971-72 

287,089,533 

4,164,120 

1.45 

4,164,120 

1.45 

Source: 

Annual  Report, 

S.F.  Controller 
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WELFARE,, VETERANS,  CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
TAX  EXEMPTIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1971-72 

1972-73 

No. 

.Assessed  Value 

No. 

Assessed  Value 

117 
. 541 

, 238 

■'  36 

-7,225 
: 563 

S 32, 232,000 

32.607.000 

17.394.000 
5,070,000 

77 

537 

240 

32 

6,387 

561 

$ 36,049,000 

31.677.000 

18.388.000 

5.104.000 

6.315.000 
21,849,000 

Schools  (below  college). 
Colleges  *..»»»•»•*••»♦• 

Veterans  »»»»»»..•••*••< 

7,106,000 

20,540,000 

Other* 

TOTAL 

8,720 

9114, 991, 000 •• 

7,834 

9119,382, 000* • 

♦Includes  orphanages 

*4.9  per  cent  of  tax  base,  both 

SOURCE 1 
fiscal  years. 

State  Board  of  Equalizatior 
Research  and  Statistics 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED  LANDS  -WITfelN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Square 

% of 

% of  Gov’t. 

Miles 

Total 

Owned  Land 

(Total, Private  & Gov’t. Owned) 

47.02 

ICO. 00 

H.A. 

Total,  Gov’t. -Owned  

25.36 

53.9 

100.00 

S.F.  City  8c  County  Owned  . 

20,14 

42.8 

79.4 

Streets**  

11.71 

24.9 

46.2 

Parks,  playgrounds  . ... 

4.37 

9.3 

17.2 

.78 

1.6 

3.1 

Other  public  facilities  , ... 

3.28 

7.0 

12.9 

1,03 

2.2 

4.1 

4,15 

co- 

co 

16.3  ’ 

.04 

.1 

.2 

•Inclusive  of  1.21  square  miles 

of  underwater  (tidelands)  plated  streets, 

but  exclusive  of  offshore  islands  and  other  bay  and  ocean  subsurface 

area. 

••Inclusive  of  plated  streets  within  1,21  sq. 

mi.  tidelands  area. 

Source:  S. 

,F.  Dept,  of 

City  Planning 

_J 
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S.F.  HOMEOWNERS  AND  BUSINESS  INVENTORIES  EXEMPTIONS 


Gross  total  value  ...... 

Homeowners  ............. 

Business  inventories  ... 
All  other 

Net  total  value  • 


1970-71 


$2,409,745,279 

57,155,875 

32,785,635 

108,085,276 


$2,211,718,493 


1971-72 


$2,463,423,374 

59,249,250 

30,906,002 

115,197,070 

$2,258,070,052 


1972-73 


$2,556,242,000 

59.863.000 

30.217.000 

121,902,000 


$2,344,260,000 


Source : State  Board  of  Equalization 


PER  CAPITA  PROPERTY  TAX,  BASED  ON  LEVY, 
S.F.  AND  SELECTED  COUNTIES 


County 

Alameda  

Contra  Costa  ..... 

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Sacramento  

San  Diego 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .... 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Clara  

All  Calif,  countie^ 


Source ; 


1968-69 

$252.66 

304.04 

235.52 

282.26 

206.07 

166.61 

311.23 

285.70 

238.78 

231.92 


1969-70 

$281.44 

331.30 

250.44 

290.38 

206.64 

176.39 

364.84 

304.27 

257.54 

247.86 


1970-71 

$311.20 

369.96 

297.09 

329.95 

234.02 
215.43 
399.76 
345.30 

325.03 

284.14 


1971-72 

3345.68 

406.51 

328.70 

386.98 

254.34 

248.01 

411.85 

369.70 

298.ll 

312.41 


Calif.  State  Board  of  Equalization 


PROPERTY  TAX 

AS  A PERCENTAGE 

OF  TOTAL  GENERAL 

REVENUES, 

ALL  CALIF.  CITIES 

AND  COUNTIES 

% Prop. 

Tax 

1971-72  Total 

1971-72  Gen. 

Is  to  Total  Rev. 

Gen.  Revenues* 

Prop.  Taxes 

1970-71 

1971-72 

All  Calif.  Cities  .... 

$2,799,914,081 

$ 796,019,963 

29.91 

28.43 

All  Calif.  Counties  .. 

5,136,297,500 

1,894,615,274 

36.07 

36.89 

••Total  

37,936,211,581 

$2,690,635,237 

33.88 

33.90 

* Exclusive  of  public  service  enterprises  and  bond  funds 
•Inclusive  of  San.  Francisco 

Source;  California  State  Controller 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  DOLLAR,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  SELECTED  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES:  1971-72 


City(ie3) 

Public 

Other 

And  County 

School 

Special 

County 

Purposes 

District(a) 

District(s) 

Total 


Alameda  ....... 

40* 

49* 

Contra  Costa  .. 

31 

54 

Los  Angeles  . . • 

50 

4 7 

Marin  

34 

, '59 

Sacramento  .... 

45 

49 

San  Diego  

40 

55 

SAN  FRANCISCO.. 

57 

37 

San  Mateo  

30 

64 

Santa  Clara  ... 

34 

63 

11* 

15 

3 

7 

6 

5 

6 
6 
3 


31.00 
1.00 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Source : Calif.  State  Board  of  Equalization 
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RETAIL  PURCHASE  AND  USE  (SALES)  TAX 


San  Francisco's  share  of  the  sales  and  use  tax,  which  is  collected  by  the 
State,  amounted  to  $24,168,568  in  1971-72. , Net  Receipts,  aftier  payment  of  a 
collection  fee  to  the  State,  were  up  slightly  over  1970-71 • 

Sales  tax  collections  are  tied  to  taxable  retail  transactions.  Although 
sales  and  use  tax  receipts  have  increased,  the  number  of  retail  outlets  in  San 
Francisco  have  declined  by  937  during  the  past  decade. 

The  sales  and  use  tax  receipts  as  a percentage  of  total  City  and  County  reve- 
nues dropped  from  7*71  per  cent  in  1961-62  to  3*97  per  cent  in  1971-72.  Per 
capita  collections  have  gone  up  from  $15.38  in  1958-57  (when  the  local  rate  was 
increased  from  Yz  cent  to  1 cent)  to  $35*25  in  1971-72. 
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San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  local  sales  taxes  with  the  adoption 
in  1948  of  a "h  cent  purchase  and  use  tax.  By  1955  nearly  200  California  cities 
had  some  type  of  sales  tax,  with  rates  ranging  from  # cent  to  1#  cents.  This  lack 
of  uniformity  began  to  create  accounting  problems  for  retailers  operating  in  more 
than  one  city  and  also  created  difficulties  between  merchants  inside  cities  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  and  those  in  areas  not  subject  to  the  tax. 

The  solution  came  in  adoption  of  the  Bradley-Bums  Uniform  Local  Sales  and 
Purchase  Tax  Act,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1958  and  which  provided  for  a 
uniform  1 cent  levy  for  local  governmental  purposes  throughout  the  State.  The  Act 
also  provided  for  State  collection  at  a nominal  charge,  resulting  in  the  phasing 

i 

out  of  the  City’s  Purchase  and  Use  collection  staff  in  the  Tax  Collector’s  Office. 
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PER  CAPITA  TAXABLE  RETAI,L  3ALE3  IN  CALIFORNIA 
BY  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS:  1971  AND  1972 


Source:  State  Board  of  Equalization 


The  amount  collected  from  San  Francisco’s  1 cent  sales  tax,  regardless  of  how 
it  is  spent,  directly  offsets  an  equivalent  amount  that  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  be  raised  in  property  taxes* 

This  tax  is  levied  on  either  sales  or  use*  It  is  imposed  upon  the  retailer, 
who  collects  the  tax  from  the  consumer.  The  use  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  use  of 
property  when  brought  into  the  State  from  another  State,  and  its  purpose  i3  to 
prevent  avoidance  of  the  sal£s  tax  by  buying  goods  out-of-state.  There  are  certain 
exceptions,  the  principal  one  being  food  not  consumed  on  the  premises. 

An  advantage  of  the  sales  tax  is  its  applicability  to  non-residents  who  make 
purchases  here  in  San  Francisco,  including  commuters  and  tourists.  Thus,  local 
citizens  do  not  bear  the  full  cost  of  an  increase  in  this  tax. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  TAXABLE  TRANSACTIONS , NUMBER  OF  PERiQTS, 
SALES  AND  USE  TAX  YIELD 


Total 

Taxable 

Sales  and  Use 

Permits* 

Transactions 

Tax  Yield 

1962-63  

21,114 

$1,817,056,000 

817,670,374- 

1963-64  

21,033 

1,914,069,000 

18,395,445 

1964-65  

20,985 

1,960,762,000 

18,963,993 

1965-66  

20,814 

2,047,415,000 

19,851,178 

1966-67  

20,782 

2,096,289,000 

21,151,74 7 

1967-68  ..... 

20,728 

2,208,810,000 

21,938,824 

196S-69  

20,503 

2,281,352,000 

23,078,929 

1969-70  

20,429 

2,258,878,000 

23,830,279 

1970-71  

20,199 

2,311,755,000 

23,636,370 

1971-72  

20,177 

2,412,135,000 

24,168,568 

9 As  of  July  1 

Source:  State  Eoard  of  Equalization 

SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFORM  SALES  AND  USE  TAX  YIELDS 

% of 


Year  Rate 

Yield 

Popu- 

lation 

Yield 

PerCap. 

Total 

Revenue 

Tot . 
Rev. 

47-48 

1/2 

$ 3,507  , 328 

773,000 

$ 4.51 

$ 88,637,804 

3.96 

48-49 

1/2 

4,667,018 

774,000 

,6.03 

98,466,759 

4.74 

49-50 

1/2 

4,579,668 

775,357 

5.91 

103,239,731 

4.44 

50-51 

1/2 

5,045,495 

772,000 

6.54 

119,278,094 

4 .23 

51-52 

1/2 

4,923,011 

779,700 

6.31 

125,802,259 

3.91 

52-53 

1/2 

5,049,201 

772,500 

6.54 

126,606,182 

3.99 

53-54 

1/2 

4,984,922 

'765,200 

e-h 

137,151,212 

3.63 

54-55 

1/2 

5,124,681 

757,500 

6.77 

146,286,470 

3.50 

55-56 

1/2 

5,603,569 

740,200 

7.57 

154,807,773 

3.62 

56-57 

1 

11,305,306 

734,900 

15.38 

165,850,793 

6.82 

57-58 

1 

13,197,860 

735,100 

17.95 

178,734,725 

7.38 

58-59 

1 

15,595,609 

744,600 

20.94 

189,733,170 

8.22 

59-60 

1 

17,018,283 

743,400 

22.89 

202,412,389 

8.41 

60-6l 

1 

16,945,791 

741,500 

22.85 

214 ,721,587 

7.89 

61-62 

1 

17,382,184 

746,000 

23.30 

225,595,100 

7.71 

62-63 

1 

17,670,374 

741,800 

23.82 

256,769,287 

6.88 

63-64 

1 

18,395,445 

740,800 

24.83 

265,499,589 

6.91 

64-65 

1 

18,963,993 

734,500 

25.82 

285,524,580 

6.64 

65-66’ 

1 

19,851,178 

728,600 

27.25 

315,370,223 

6.29 

66-67 

1 

21,151,747 

718,400 

29.4  4 

349,397,917 

5.38 

67-68 

1 

21,988,824 

725,000 

30.33 

370,29^,997 

5.94 

68-69 

1 

23,078,929 

717,300 

32.17 

422,160,955 

5.47 

69-70 

1 

23,830,279 

715,674 

33,30 

505,844,165 

4.71 

70-71 

1 

23,636,370 

703,300 

33.61 

568,801,970 

4.16 

71-72 

1 

24,168,568 

685,600 

35.25 

609,104,410 

3.97 

*Total  revenues  as  used  here  are  from  statements  of  revenue, 
annual  reports  of  the  S.F,  Controller. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PAYROLL  EXPENSE  TAXES) 

San  Francisco's  business  and  payroll  expense  taxes  are  imposed  for  doing 
business  within  the  City  and  County.  First  came  the  business  tax,  which  was 
measured  by  gross  receipts.  That  tax  became  effective  Oct.  1,  1968 • however  it 
was  amended  two  years  later  to  provide  for  either  doubling  of  the  business  tax 
rate  or  payment  of  a 1 per  cent  payroll  expense  tax,  whichever  produced  the  larger 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  City  and  County.  The  doubling  of  the  business  tax  rate 
was  ended  by  an  amendment  reverting  back  to  a single  rate  effective  July  1,  1971* 

The  business  tax  applies  to  gross  receipts  of  businesses  and  self-employed 
persons  in  San  Francisco,  Rates  differ  for  the  various  categories  of  businesses, 
professions  and  occupations.  In  most  categories  the  rate  consists  of  a minimum 
tax  plus  from  $.80  to  82  per  81,000  in  gross  receipts  above  a specified  amount. 
Specifications  for  administering  the  tax  are  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  as  well  as 
in  rulings  of  the  Tax  Collector.  A Board  of  Review  hears  appeals  from  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Tax  Collector. 

The  payroll  expense  levy  is  an  excise  tax  of  general  application  imposed  upon 
employers.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  1 per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the  employer's 
payroll  expense  attributable  to  work  performed  or  services  rendered  within  San 
Francisco.  The  tax  became  effective  Oct.  1,  1970,  and  is  payable  only  if  the 
employer' 3 payroll  expense  tax  liability  exceeds  his  business  tax  liability. 

The  payroll  expense  tax  ordinance  requires  the  filing  of  a calendar  year  tax 
return  with  the  Tax  Collector.  There  la  a Board  of  Review  to  adjudicate  disputes. 

As  is  the  case  with  th©  business  license  tax,  the  burden  is  passed  along  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  yield  fluctuates  in  accordance  with  employment  and  compensa- 
tion. 

The  business  tax  was  enacted  after  the  voters  on  June  4,  1968,  approved  a 
5-year  suspension  of  a Charter  prohibition  against  imposition  of  a license  tax 
"on  any  seller  or  manufacturer  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  operating  at  a fixed 
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place  of  business  in  the  City  and  County,  except  such  as  require  permits  or 
licenses  in  accordance  with  or  under  authority  of  any  local  health,  sanitary  or 
other  ordinance  under  the  police  power." 

This  suspension  was  set  to  expire  June  30,  1973*  however  the  voters  at  the 
1972  general  election  approved  a Charter  Change  authorizing  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  business  and  employer  payroll  expense  tax. 


Although  the  gross  receipts  tax  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  ability  to 
pay,  it  is  the  type  of  business  tax  in  most  common  use  among  California  cities, 
A few  cities  apply  the  tax  to  net  income. 

Receipts  by  quarter  as  received  by  the  Tax  Collector  for  the  business  and 


payroll  taxes  have  been  as  follows: 


Quarter 

Business  Tax 

Oct-Dec 

1968 

S 26,444 

Jan-Mar 

1969 

1,543,423 

Apr- J un 

1969 

399,049 

Jul-Sep 

1969 

3,316,528 

Oct-Dec 

1969 

344,004 

Jan-Mar 

1970 

3,932,011 

Apr-Jun 

1970 

333,889 

Jul-Sep 

1970 

158,916 

Oct-Dec 

1970 

150,865 

Jan-Mar 

1971 

5,849,241 

Apr-Jun 

1971 

3,609,880 

Jul-Sep 

1971 

546,816 

Oct-Dec 

1971 

193,215 

Jan-Mar 

1972- 

3,758,513 

Apr-Jun 

1972 

2,178,654 

Jul-Sep 

1972 

322,551 

Oct-Dec 

1972 

151,167 

Jan-Mar 

1973 

2,730,560 

Payroll  Expense 

Quarterly 

Totals 

$ 

6 26,444 

1,543,423 
399,049 
3,316,528 
344,004 

3,932,011 

333,889 

158,916 

150,865 

1,312,769 

776,493 

52,923 

13,343 

7,162,010 

4,386,373 

599,739 

208,558 

15,846,904 

1,511,953 

380,298 

110,227 

19,605,417 

3,690,607 

702,849 

261,394 

18,651,423 

21,381,983 
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THE  UTILITY  USERS  TAX 


A 5 per  cent  tax  on  monthly  charges  for  telephone,  electricity,  ga3  and 
water  use  in  San  Francisco. was  enacted  in  the  summer  of  1970,  and  became  opera- 
tive on  October  1 of  that  year.  Utility  firms  collect  the  tax  and  remit  it  to 
the  Tax  Collector.  Administration  of  the  tax  is  relatively  simple  and 
inexpensive. 

The  California  Supreme  Court,  in  November,  1971,  ruled  that  a city  tax  on 
telephone,  gas  and  electric  service  was  substantially  different  from  the  state- 
wide sales  tax  system,  and  therefore  constituted  a valid  tax  source. 

Like  the  sales  tax,  the  utility  users  tax  is  regressive,  and  taxes  essential 
items  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay.  On  the  plus  side,  this  tax  can  be 
administered  with  ease  and  the  yield  is  significantly  good. 

Rates  in  California  range  from  Sunnyvale's  1 per  cent  to  Inglewood’s 
8 per  cent,  but  are  5 per  cent  in  most  cities.  In  the  state  of  Washington,  some 
rates  are  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  but  mostly  in  the  5 to  7 per  cent  range. 
Receipts  can  be  substantial,  as  shown  by  the  following  1971-72  figures  compiled  - 
by  the  State  Controller: 


Compton 
Culver  City 

Downey 

Fresno 


SLr 


Mountain  View 
Oroville  


Pacific  Grove 


UTILITY  USERS  TAX 


498,024 

1,078,307 

4,732 


257,575 

704,253 

614,317 

1,041,629 

1,877,310 

76,746 


1,940.850 

230,142 

1.151.864 

143,826 


693.971 

1,329.822 

622.712 


4,233,220 

34,884.307 

5S0.144 


181,364 

555.407 

914,181 

76 


Total 


$93,182,052 
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HOTEL  ROOM  TAX 


San  Francisco’s  hotel  room  tax  began  as  a 3 per  cent  tax  on  transient  hotel 
and  motel  room  charges  as  of  July  1,  1961,  the  primary  purpose  being  to  create  a 
fund  to  be  used  to  attract  visitors  and  conventions  to  the  city. 

The  rate  was  raised  as  of  Oct.  1,  1967,  to  5 per  cent.  On  Jan.  1,  1971  it 
became  5#  per  cent,  and  it  was  increased  again  as  of  Jan.  1,  1972  to  6 per  cent. 

Proceeds  from  the  rate  increases  are  helping  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Con- 
vention Center-Sports  Arena  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Redevelopment  Area  and  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  Candlestick  Stadium. 

The  tax  is  imposed  directly  upon  the  transient  occupant.  The  hotel-motel 
operator  collects  the  tax  and  remits  it  to  the  Tax  Collector.  This  tax  has  wide- 
spread use  throughout  California  and  the  Nation. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  is  taken  out  of  receipts.  The  ordinance  allows 
up  to  4 per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  actual 
collection  costs  run  much  less. 

The  hotel  room  tax  helps  broaden  the  tax  base  and  contributes  to  relieving 
the  property  tax  burden.  It  is  efficient  to  administer  and  is  not  significantly 
objectionable  to  either  the  operators  or  the  occupants. 

It  can  be  adjusted  easily  to  match  revenue  needs  or  changed  economic 


conditions  simply  by  raising  or  lowering  the  rate. 

Receipts  by  quarter,  as  received  by  the  Tax  Collector,  follow: 


Jul-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr .-June 

Totals 

61-62 

$351,649 

$259,390 

32 42,988  ’ 

S293,454 

31,152,433 

62-63 

400,780 

264,892 

250,669 

294,023 

1,210,365 

63-64 

393,465 

298,658 

' 281,960 

330,258 

1,304,342 

64-65 

436,698 

332,524 

320,140 

348,274 

1,437,637 

65-66 

358,901 

497,882 

364,296 

340,971 

1,562,051 

66-67 

442,524 

542,795 

429,382 

417,599 

‘ 1,332,299 

67-68 

472,091 

587,052 

725,783 

735,947 

2,520,373 

68-69 

901,910 

872,316 

808,439 

834,810 

3,417,525 

69-70 

912,614 

1,143,151 

921,966 

835,443 

3,313,174 

70-71 

°°8  °12 

1,234,220 

827,269 

973,867 

4,039,263 

71-72 

1,061  ,’243 

1,347,357 

1,053,281 

970,051 

4,431,932 

72-73 

1,279,350 

1,561,426 

1,263,992 
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PARKING  TAX 


The  San  Francisco  parking  tax  was  enacted  in  1970  as  a 25  per  cent  tax  on 
rental  charges  for  parking  spaces  in  "parking  stations"  in  the  City  and  County. 
The  rate  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  effective  July  1,  1972. 

Receipts  amounted  to  $3 »915i03i+  from  Oct.  1,  1970  through  June  30,  1971. 
Revenues  reached  $5 » ^99*^26  at  the  25  per  cent  rate  over  the  full  12-month 
period  in  1971-72.  But  at  the  10  per  cent  rate,  receipts  probably  will  not 
exceed  $2, 600,000  annually. 

The  parking  tax  is  collected  by  the  operators  of  "parking  stations"  and 
remitted  quarterly  to  the  Tax  Collector.  Administrative  costs  are  minimal. 

Although  operators  of  off-street  parking  facilities  also  pay  a business  tax 
based  on  gross  receipts,  there  are  justifiable  reasons  for  an  additional  tax  on 
parking. 

A tax  that  penalizes  all-day  downtown  parking  encourages  greater  use  of 
public  transit,  and  thereby  relieves  street  traffic  congestion  and  the  need  for 
development  of  additional  off-street  parking  facilities. 

Furthermore,  many  building  improvements  have  been  razed  to  make  way  for 
surface  parking  lots,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  property  taxes  on  those  improve- 
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REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAX 


San  Francisco  began  collection  of  a real  property  transfer  tax  on  Jan.  1, 
1968,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Federal  government.  The  United  States  had 
collected  the  tax  since  1914.  The  City  and  County  also  imposed  the  same  rate  — 
$1. 10  for  each  SI, 000  of  the  sale  price  of  the  property  being  transferred. 

The  City  and  County  collection  io  made  by  the  Recorder.  At  firot  documentary 
stamps  were  used,  but  these  were  soon  abandoned  as  an  unnecessary  nuisance.  The 
collection  cost  is  practically  nil,  since  the  tax  is  received  at  the  same  time 
filing  fees  are  being  paid  to  record  property  transfer  documents.  The  additional 
work  has  been  absorbed  by  existing  staff. 

National  banks  are  exempt  from  payment  of  this  tax,  according  to  a State 
Attorney  General’s  rxiling  issued  in  May,  1971*  Basis  for  the  ruling  was  that  the 
State  legislation  which  authorizes  counties  to  exact  this  tax  exempts  the  "United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof"  when  such  exempt  agency  is 
acquiring  title.  Court  cases  have  held  that  national  banks  are  created  by  the 
U.S.  government,  although  financed  by  private  capital. 


S.F.  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER  TAX  RECEIPTS 


1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

19^1-72 

1972-73 

July  . . . . . 

„ 

3 34,674 

$ 40,195 

3 29,624 

3 49,761 

3 46,163 

Aug.  . . . . . 

- 

33,108 

25,293 

26,258 

41,499 

57,906 

Sept 

- 

28,024 

27,881 

40,003 

42,457 

48,154 

Oct.  . . . . . 

- 

32,900 

31,257 

37,271 

43,204 

52,136 

Nov 

- 

29,051 

31,496 

32,020 

38,347 

61,943 

Dec . . . » . . 

- 

43,556 

40,047 

89,328 

51,794 

80,096 

Jan 

,$  68.483  ■ 

33,440 

29,950 

28,480 

52,375 

56,704 

Feb 

, 18,524 

28,692 

28,756 

27,294 

38,333 

41,098 

Mar.  » • * • < 

, 43,641 

37,780 

28,817 

49,244 

51,689 

59,062 

April » • • « < 

, 47,881 

38,839 

30,706 

61,586 

57,267 

73,256 

May  ...... 

. 15,416 

40,102 

31,841 

39,726 

65,892 

77,099 

Juno  . . . » 

. 14,321 

33,237 

23,841 

71,478 . 

TOTAL 

8208,260 

$413,402 

8370,080 

$506,985 

3604,146 

Source:  S.F.  Recorder 
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STADIUM  TAX 

A tax  of  50  cents  per  stadium  admission  ticket  became  fully  effective 
Fob.  1,  1971,  the  proceeds  from  which  are  earmarked  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  Candlestick  Stadium. 

The  ordinance  exempts  tickets  sold  for  school  athletic  contests  or  other 
school  events,  as  well  as  for  activities  at  Recreation-Park  operated  fields  where 
the  seating  arrangement  adjacent  to  one  portion  of  the 'field  contains  not  more 
than  5,000  permanent  seats. 

Receipts  from  this  tax  are  subject  to  seasonal  influences.  The  Tax 


Collector  reports  quarterly  receipts  as 

follows : 

Year 

Jul-Sept 

Oct-Doc 

Jan -Mar 

Apr-Jun 

Total 

1970*71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

V.’. 

...  339,670 

$125,661. 

$123,180 

109,091 

3175,619 

201,682 

3175,619 

880,863 

"I  N LIE  ,U"  TAXES 


Largest  single  Federal  land  piece  in  the  City  and  County  is  the  Presidio. 

No  "in  lieu"  payments  are  made  for  most  property  tax  supported  services.  The 
sewer  service  charge  is  paid,  however.  Federal  military  installations  occupy 
2,594  acreas  of  San  Frahcieco  land l 

Two  land  owning  governmental  agencies  which  traditionally  make  in  lieu  tax 
payments  are  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  Housing  Authority.  The  latter  has 
not  paid  such  a tax  for  several  years. 

The  Redevelopment  Agency,  which  pays  on  income  producing  properties, 
made  payments  of  $*+38,924  for  1971-72  and  $302,234  (to  date)  for  1972-73* 
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LICENSE  FEES 

In  addition  to  revenues  forthcoming  under  the  ''business  tax  ordinance,"  the 
Tax  Collector  also  collects  a wide  assortment  of  license  fees  as  provided  for 
under  Charter  Section  24.  In  general,  such  fees  are  imposed  for  the  operation  of 
businesses  or  privileges  which  affect  the  health,  fire-prevention,  fire-fighting, 
crime,  policing,  welfare  and  zoning  conditions.  The  amount  of  such  license  fees 
relate  to  the  cost  to  the  City  and  County  of  providing  regulation  and  inspection 
services.  In  contrast  the  "business  tax"  is  a tax  for  revenue. 


BUSINESS  LICENSES  ISSUED,  NUMBER 
AND  AMOUNT , MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


1970-71  1971-72 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

General  Business 

30,819 

$ 

720,695.49 

27,2114. 

$ 705,602.35 

Vehicles 

374 

42,884.80 

1,434 

[(.2,877.00 

Bicycles 

3,176 

1,588.00 

5,620 

2,810.00 

Inspection  Fees 

2,307 

92,590.55 

2,417 

129,727.59 

Miscellaneous 

4,531 

13,518.90 

3,893 

20,689.90 

Dogs 

26 ,990 

107,960.00 

2ij.,696 

123,480.00 

Duplicate  Dogs 

363 

181.50 

275 

137.50 

Curb  Painting 

12 

1,860.00 

16 

1,764,50 

Pub.  Eat.  Place 

3,466 

270,443.79 

3,326 

271,481.52 

Taxicab  Permits 

206 

36,750.00 

662 

218,625.00 

Taxicab  Transfers 

12 

12,000.00 

11 

11,000.00 

Limousine  Permits 

1 

5,000.00 

2 

10,000.00 

Limousine  Transfers 

13 

8,500.00 

5 

3,750.00 

TOTAL  . . . 

72,280 

$1 

,313,973.03 

69,571 

$1,514.1,945.36 

Source:  S.F.  Tax  Collector 
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POSSIBLE  TAX  SOURCES 


San  Francisco  has  adopted  a significant  number  of  new  tax  sources  in  recent 
years,  as  have  most  other  local  governments  across  the  Nation.  The  purpose  has 
been  to  relieve  the  property  taxpayer,  who  at  the  local  level  still  pays  more  than 
his  share  of  total  tax  dollars. 

Following  the  repeal  in  1940  of  San  Francisco's  business  and  professional 
taxes,  the  property  tax  remained  the  only  major  tax  source  until  enactment  of  the 
sales  tax  in  1947.  A hotel  room  tax  was  adopted  in  1962  and,  seven  years  later, 
came  the  business  tax,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  employers'  payroll 
tax.  Newest  tax  sources  are  the  utility  users’  tax,  parking  tax,  stadium  tax, 
real  property  transfer  tax  and  sewer  service  charge. 

There  is  need  to  further  broaden  the  tax  base,  considering  that  the  property 
taxpayer  still  contributes  nearly  half  of  the  City  and  County's  total  revenues 
(as  shown  by  the  Controller's  "Statement  of  Revenues"). 

There  are  only  four  principal  available  revenue  sources:  the  property  tax, 

sales  tax,  business  tax  and  local  income  tax.  The  first  three  are  now  in  use. 

The  legality  of  a local  income  tax  is  in  doubt,  due  to  a State  law,  but  the  State 
Legislature  could  authorize  it. 

A local  earnings  service  and  use  charge  could  be  a significant  offset  to  the 
property  tax.  Other  possible  revenue  sources  examined  on  the  following  pages 
include  an  airport  use  and  service  charge,  an  amusement  tax,  stock  transfer  tax, 
property  development  tax,  value-added  tax,  a soft  drink  tax,  and  a British  adapta- 
tion of  the  age-old  lottery. 
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EARNINGS  SERVICE  AND  USE  CHARGE 

An  earnings  service  and  use  charge,  levied  as  a percentage  on  paychecks  of 
persons  employed  in  San  Francisco  — residents  and  non-residents  (commuters),  could 
be  a highly  productive  revenue  source,  second  to  the  property  tax. 

There  are  many  municipal  services  provided  for  persons  who  earn  salaries  and 
wages  here.  These  include  police  and  fire  protection,  emergency  hospital  care, 
streets  repair  and  maintenance,  parking  facilities,  public  transit  (to  the  extent 
subsidized),  and  public  libraries.  It  would  be  proper  to  levy  a charge  for  such 
services,  the  proceeds  from  which  could  be  earmarked  to  reimburse  the  City  and 
County  for  furnishing  them. 

The  earnings  service  and  use  charge  concept,  as  distinct  from  a payroll  or 
local  income  tax,  would  be  a fee  collected  to  reimburse  the  local  jurisdiction  for 
providing  services  used  or  made  available  to  persons  engaging  in  paid  occupations 
within  the  local  jurisdiction. 

The  local  business  tax  is  intended  in  part  to  reimburse  government  for 
providing  extra  services  that  make  it  possible  for  business  to  operate  successfully. 
An  earnings  service  and  use  charge  should  relate  to  the  cost  of  governmental  ser- 
vices provided  to  individuals,  and  which  thereby  enable  them  to  engage  in  work  for 
which  they  are  paid  salaries  and  wages. 

An  earnings  service  and  use  charge,  while  not  an  income  tax,  should  reflect 
the  cost  of  municipal  services  provided  to  enable  and  assist  persons  to  engage  in 
gainful  employment  here.  It  therefore  would  be  reasonable  to  apply  this  charge 
as  a levy  on  paychecks. 

The  1972  California  Statistical  Abstract  reports  that  wages  and  salaries 
received  by  San  Francisco  residents  totaled  $2,811, 439, 0C0  in  1971*  Commuters 
would  have  received  almost  that  much  more,  according  to  the  "53*4  to  46.6  ratio 
developed  by  A,  D,  Little,  Inc.,  in  its  196?  "San  Francisco  Tax  Study." 
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Thus,  wages  and  salaries  received  by  both  residents  and  non-residents 
(commuters)  would  have  totaled  about  $5 *0C0, 000,000  annually.  Some  more  conserva- 
tine  sources  estimate  that  total  at  $3*000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000. 

We  could  safely  assume  the  figure  to  be  $3*500,000,000.  A 1 per  cent  earn- 
ings and  service  charge,  before  deducting  for  administrative  costs,  should  yield 
$35*000,000  per  year. 

The  wages  and  salaries  data  for  San  Francisco  residents,  as  reported  in  the 
California  Statistical  Abstract,  does  not  include  other  labor  income  (such  as 
employer  contributions  to  health  and  welfare  plans),  proprietors'  income  (net 
business  earnings  of  owners  of  unincorporated  enterprises  including  farmers  and 
such  professional  practitioners  as  doctors  and  lawyers),  property  income  earn- 
ings from  rentals,  interest  and  dividends),  transfer  payments  (receipts  from 
government  and  business  such  as  pensions  and  unemployment  benefits),  and  personal 
contributions  for  social  insurance  (such  as  Social  Security  and  public  employee 
retirement  systems). 

It  would  be  logical  to  exempt  proprietor's  income  from  the  earnings  service 
and  use  charge,  since  in  most  localities  it  already  is  subject  to  the  business  tax 
which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  is  intended  to  reimburse  the  local  jurisdiction  for 
governmental  services  related  to  business  operations. 

And  on  property  rentals,  the  property  tax  must  be  subtracted  before  it  can  be 
determined  whether  there  is  any  net  income. 
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PERSONAL  INCOME  BY  SOURCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMPARISON 


Source 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Wages  and  salaries  » . 
Other  labor  income  . . 
Proprietors'  income  . 

Property  income  

♦Transfer  payments  . . 


$2,661,700,000 

152, A00,000 

318,800,000 

957.400.000 

450.700.000 


$2,736,500,000 

159,100,000 

320,200,000 

982,600,000 

540,400,000 


52,811,439,000 

173,568,000 

322.547.000 

1,037,496,000 

641.618.000 


TOTAL 


$4,540,900,000 


$4,738,800,000  S4, 986, 668, 000 


♦Receipts  for  which  no  service  is  rendered  currently,  such  as  pensions, 
unemployment  benefits,  disability  benefits,  medicare  benefits,  direct 
reliefs,  etc. 


Source:  Calif. 

, Statistical 

Abstract 

3.F.  P 

ERSGNAL  INCOME  TAX  DATA,  BY  ADJUST7 

HD  GROSS  INCOME 

CLASS 

AS  REPORTED 

ON  CALIF. 

PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

(1970  Income  Year) 

Total 

No.  of 

Adjusted 

Adjusted  Gross 

No.  of 

Taxable 

Gross 

Tax 

Income  Class 

Returns 

Returns 

Income 

Assessed 

No  adj.  gross 

inc. 

1,170 

. 

$ 2,558,000 

3 

$1  UNDER 

$1,000  

. 2,664 

164 

1,362,000 

556 

1,000  UNDER 

2,000  ... 

. 5,753 

663 

8,707,000 

4,755 

2,000  UNDER 

3,000  ... 

. 8,633 

763 

21,903,000 

7,616 

3,000  UNDER 

4,000  ... 

. 15,523 

8,883 

55,038,000 

80,731 

4,000  UNDER 

5,000  ... 

. 16,997 

12,757 

76,548,000 

320,589 

5,000  UNDER 

6,000 

. 20,450 

14,930 

112,583,000 

78?,515 

6,000  UNDER 

7,000  ... 

. 20,84? 

16,647 

135,890,000 

1,199,289 

7,000  UNDER 

8,000  ... 

. 23,193 

20,283 

173,897,000 

1,731,006 

8,000  UNDER 

9,000  ... 

. 19,523 

18,473 

165,430,000 

1,924,040 

9,000  UNDER 

10,000  ... 

. 15,653 

15,253 

148,886,000 

2,150,909 

10,000  UNDER 

11,000  ... 

• 15,159 

14,857 

153,716,000 

2,457,163 

11,000  UNDER 

12,000  ... 

. 13,462 

13.320 

154,321,000 

2,530,600 

12,000  UNDER 

13,000  ... 

. 10,105 

10,105 

126,221,000 

2, 22C, 6l8 

13,000  UNDER 

14,000  ... 

. 8,309 

8,309 

111,939,000 

2,229,072 

14,000  UNDER 

15,000  ... 

. 7,298 

7,248 

105,752,000 

2,187,138 

15,000  UNDER 

20,000  ... 

. 23,987 

23,897 

411,189,000 

9,442,612 

20,000  UNDER 

25,000  ... 

. 8,701 

8,701 

191,952,000 

5,916,646 

25,000  UNDER 

50,000  ... 

. 8,372 

8,302 

279,540,000 

12,538,094 

50.000  UNDER 

100.000  ... 

. 2,194 

2,182 

145,681,000 

9,439,856 

100,000  and  over  ... 

722 

720 

141,816,000 

10,569,719 

Totals  

248,715 

206,457 

$2,724,815,000 

$67,738,524 

Source 

: California  Franchise 

■ Tax  Board 
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LOCAL  INCOME  TAX 

Many  Eastern  and  Midwest  cities,  large  and  small,  have  imposed  income  taxes 
at  the  local  level,  thereby  reducing  their  property  tax  rates.  But  such  a course 
is  not  open  at  present  to  San  Francisco  due  to  State  law. 

The  typical  local  income  tax  charges  a flat  rate  on  tho  income  of  both 
commuters  and  residents  and  limits  the  non-resident  levy  to  wages,  salaries  or 
other  compensation  earned  within  the  city  confines. 

If  equitably  administered,  no  other  tax  is  more  flexible,  more  productive, 
more  responsive  to  economic  conditions  or  more  closely  related  to  ability  to 
pay.  It  represents  the  best  potential  source  of  substantial  revenue  for  reduc- 
ing the  property  tax  rate. 

The  local  income  tax  taps  the  income  stream,  in  contrast  to  the  property 
tax  which  has  little,  if  any,  relationship  to  ability  to  pay.  Not  only  is  this 
tax  progressive  and  productive,  but  also  convenient  • — convenient  for  the  munici- 
pality in  that  it  provides  a regular  flow  of  revenue;  convenient  also  for  the 
taxpayer,  because  it  is  generally  withheld  by  his  employer. 

San  Francisco’s  1968  commuter  tax,  a 1 per  cent  payroll  levy  on  the  paychecks 
of  commuters  who  work  here,  has  been  ruled  invalid  by  the  California  Court  of 
Appeal.  It  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in  that  it  discriminated  against  one 
type  of  worker. 

The  so-called  commuter  tax  of  1 per  cent  would  have  been  withheld  from  the 
paychecks  of  non-residents  whose  gross  earnings  for  work  performed  in  San  Francisco 
exceeded  $**,000  per  annum. 

The  ordinance  estimated  that  there  were  187,600  commuters  who  worked  in  San 
Francisco  and  who,  in  19&7,  had  gross  income  from  wages  and  salaries  of 
$1,267,000,000. 

The  ordinance  described  the  tax  as  a "license  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
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engaging  in  occupations,  trades  and  professions  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  by  non-resident  persons  employed  by  others. M 

The  commuter  tax  has  a variety  of  advantages,  the  chief  one  being  that  it 
would  permit  a reduction  in  property  taxes.  It  would  be  relatively  simple  to 
administer  and  it  would  broaden  the  tax  base.  It  also  has  disadvantages,  includ- 
ing heightened  intergovernmental*  tensions  — "taxation  without  representation"  — 
and  the  possibility  of  dual  taxation. 

The  commuter  tax  is  justified  legally  on  the  grounds  that  the  city  not  only 
provides  a place  to  work,  but  a place  to  work  protected  by  a municipal  government. 
More  informally,  and  politically,  it  is  defended  as  a sort  of  compensating  move, 
particularly  by  the  large  central  cities  to  counter-balance  the  restrictive  zon- 
ing practices  of  neighboring  jurisdictions  which  force  the  low  income,  unskilled 
citizen ’to  reside  in  the  central  city. 

A major  complaint  against  the  commuter  tax  is  that  it  would  force  migration 
of  industry  out  of  the  central  city,  defeating  its  purpose.  However,  authorities 
agree  that  many  complex  factors  are  involved  in  any  decision  to  move  or  locate 
industry  and  that  so  far  there  are  no  statistics  that  show  commuter  taxes  a prime 
causa  of  migration. 


YIELD  OF  LOCAL  INCOME  TAXES,  SELECTED 

LARGE  CITIES 

: 1966-67 

Total 

%t  of  Total 

Income  Tax 

Per 

Local  Tax 

Yield 

Capita 

Collections 

New  York  City  

$329,300,000 

$ 41 

13.5 

Philadelphia  

..  118,800,000 

58 

46.6 

Detroit  

46,500,000 

29 

30.1 

Baltimore  

..  24,800,000 

27 

13.9 

St.  Louis 

42 

34.1 

Pittsburgh  .......... 

20 

. , 20.8 

Cincinnati  .......... 

38 

40.4 

Kansas  City,  Ho.  .... 

19 

24.3 

Louisville  .......... 

39 

51.6 

Source:  U.S. 

A^v'y.  Comm,  on 

Intgovmt’l. 

Rel. 
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OTHER  POSSIBLE  TAX  SOURCES 


Airport  Use  and  Service  Charge: 

Legislation  that  negates  airport  use  and  service  charges  ranging  from 
50  cents  to  S3  per  passenger  at  more  than  40  airports  in  the  Nation  has  been 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon. 

A SI  per  passenger  charge  at  San  Francisco  International  Airport,  could  net 
about  $7,000,000.  Such  proceeds  from  users  of  the  airport's  facilities  would  be 
applied  toward  airport  construction  and  maintenance  costs. 

The  new  law  provides  $310,000,000  in  grants  over  a 3-year  period  for  airport 
and  airways  development,  but  eliminates  the  use  and  charges  immediately  at  most 
of  the  airports. 

However,  the  legislation  carries  a provision  that  airports  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Sarasota,  Fla.,  may  keep  their  levies  until  Dec.  31.  They  enacted  them  prior 
to  May  21,  1970,  and  have  no  sources  of  alternative  income  to  meet  financial 
obligations  they  have  made. 

An  earlier  version  of  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  Nixon  because  he  said  it 
authorized  too  much  money.  After  that  veto,  dozens  of  additional  cities  either 
enacted  the  use  and  service  charges  or  began  making  preparations  to  enact  them. 

Two  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings  in  1972  upheld  as  Constitutional  the 
Sl-per-passenger  charges  imposed  at  airports  in  New  Hampshire  and  at  Evansville , 

Ind. 

The  opinions  made  these  significant  points: 

1.  A charge  designed  to  make  the  user  of  governmental-provided  facilities 
pay  a reasonable  charge  for  their  construction  and  maintenance  may  Constitutionally 
be  imposed  on  interstate  and  domestic  users  alike. 

2.  Although  not  all  users  of  the  airport  facilities  are  subject  to  the  fees  — 
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and  there  are  distinctions  among  different  classes  of  passengers  and  aircraft,  the 
charges  reflect  a fair,  albeit  imperfect,  approximation  of  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  imposed,  and  the  exemptions  are  not 
wholly  unreasonable, 

3*  The  charges  do  not  conflict  with  any  Federal  policies  furthering  uniform 
national  regulation  of  air  transportation, 

Americans  travelling  in  foreign  lands  often  have  encountered  the  so-called 
"airport  head  tax."  Some  countries  also  have  seaport  taxes,  which  are  usually 
assessed  on  arrival,  in  contrast  to  the  airport  fees  which  generally  are  collected 
on  departure. 

San  Francisco  has  discussed  a new  port  "head"  tax  of  Si. 50  on  boarding  or 
arriving  passengers  on  luxury  liners.  The  tax  would  be  billed  to  liner  operators 
as  a wharfage  charge.  However,  it  has  not  been  levied  because  other  ports  in 
California  are  still  considering  the  fee. 

Amusement  Tax: 

The  proposed  5 per  cent  San  Francisco  amusement  tax  has  remained  tabled  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Finance  Committee  since  a public  hearing  on 
Jan.  10,  1967,  at  which  time  it  was  vigorously  opposed.  At  that  hearing  a 
spokesman  for  theater  owners  admitted  that  when  the  10  per  cent  Federal 
admissions  tax  was  terminated  in  1966  "we  kept  the  amount  in  the  price  of 
admission." 

The  proposed  ordinance  would  impose  a tax  of  1 cent  for  each  20  cents  or 
fraction  thereof  of  the  amount  paid  as  admission  to  any  place  of  entertainment 
or  amusement,  including  circuses,  movie  theaters,  dance  halls,  auditoriums, 
stadiums,  athletic  pavilions,  exhibition  halls,  swimming  pools,  amusement 
parks,  golf  courses  and  golf  ranges,  bowling  alleys,  nightclubs,  cabarets, 
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theaters  of  all  kinds,  lecture  halls,  and  archery  and  shooting  ranges. 

The  Oakland  City  Council  in  June  of  1972  gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
2 per  cent  admission  tax  on  amusements,  designed  to  raise  3280,000  annually. 
However,  the  measure  was  referred  to  a long  range  study  committee,  and  is  Gtill 
being  studied. 

This  tax  would  be  passed  along  to  the  customer.  A substantial  portion  of 
the  proceeds  from  such  a tax  would  come  from  non-residents. 

Stock  Transfer  Tax: 

The  stock  transfer  tax  is  a member  of  the  family  of  documentary  taxes  which 
usually  are  levied  on  the  issuance,  recording  or  transfer  of  documents  such  as 
stock  certificates  or  property  deeds.  The  former  practice  of  affixing 
documentary  stamps  has  given  way  for  the  most  part  to  more  practical  collection 
procedures. 

Several  states  have  stock  transfer  taxes,  most  noteworthy  being  New  York’s 
which  is  imposed  by  the  State  Legislature  with  the  proceeds  (3287,537 ,946  in 
1968-69)  going  to  New  York  City.  The  rate  ranges  from  1)4  cents  to  5 cents  per 
share,  according  to  the  stock  value,  and  is  imposed  on  the  sale  or  transfer, 
rather  than  the  issuance,  of  stock.  It  applies  to  stock  sales  and  transfers  of 
the  New  York,  American  and  over-the-counter  markets. 

The  volume  and  value  of  shares  traded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 
is  impressive.  But  the  volume  in  both  categories  is  only  about  1 per  cent  of 
the  business  transacted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  For  example,  when  in 
1968  shares  traded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  numbered  143,276,875  and 
were  valued  at  35 ,242,050,199  on  the  N.Y.S.E.  the  comparable  figures  were 
13,196,000,000  and  $692,000,000,000. 

Assuming  that  San  Francisco  had  a stock  transfer  tax  with  the  same  rate 
schedule  as  in  New  York,  and  further  estimating  an  average  tax  rate  of  3 cents 
per  share  traded,  the  yield,  based  on  the  171,884,085  shares  traded  at  the 
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P.C.S.S.  in  19^9»  would  have  been  35»13 6,522  before  deducting  anything  for 
administrative  expenses.  The  tax  probably  would  have  yielded  another  SI, 500, 000 
from  over-the-counter  sales  which  average  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  exchange 
transactions. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Stock  exchange  began  in  1882  with  the  founding  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch,  followed  15  years  later  by  the  Los  Angeles  branch.  The  two 
were  merged  in  1957*  The  two  trading  floors  are  linked  by  direct  telephone  lines 
that  allow  one  floor  to  call  the  other  to  fill  an  order. 

An  argument  favoring  a stock  transfer  tax  is  that  it  would  reach  a form  of 
intangible  property  which  ordinarily  escapes  the  property  tax.  A negative 
argument  is  that  the  tax  might  reduce  the  volume  of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Exchange.  A stock  transfer  tax,  not  accompanied  by  a transfer  tax  on  bonds, 
might  discourage  the  use  of  equity  capital. 

Property  Development  Tax: 

This  tax  usually  is  levied  on  persons  constructing  new  dwelling  units,  and 
sometimes  on  builders  of  new  commercial  and  industrial  units.  In  theory,  the 
tax  reimburses  the  governmental  jurisdiction  for  public  improvements  and 
facilities  necessitated  by  the  new  construction. 

The  rate  consists  of  an  initial  charge,  plus  an  extra  amount  for  additional 
rooms  or  square  footage.  The  tax  usually  is  payable  when  application  is  made 
for  a building  permit. 

The  basic  rate  ranges  from  315  per  dwelling  unit  in  Modesto  and  Santa  Clara, 
to  385  in  Newport  Beach.  A property  development  tax  drafted  for  Tiburon  antici- 
pates a basic  R-l  residential  zone  rate  of  3125.  Other  California  cities  using 
this  tax  include  Fairfield  and  Rohnert  Park. 

Fairfield  estimates  its  annual  yield  from  this  tax  at  $26, COO,  while  Santa 
Clara  expects  to  receive  311,000  yearly.  Newport  Beach  estimates  an  average 
yield  in  excess  of  $200,000  annually  over  the  next  decade  to  apply  towards  its 
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capital  outlay  fund  for  fire  stations,  libraries  and  parks. 

Tipplers  Tax: 

Los  Angeles  and  two  other  charter  cities  levied  and  collected  a 5 per  cent 
tax  on  bar  drinks  until  the  tax  was  declared  invalid  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  denied  a hearing  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  will  prevail  unless  the  Legislature  changes  the  law  and  makes  it  clear 
that  the  state  has  not  pre-empted  the  field  of  local  taxation  of  drinks  sold  in 
bars. 

This  was  a substantial  source  of  revenue  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  — in 
excess  of  $7,000,000  annually.  It's  yield  here  might  be  about  $2,800,000, 
according  to  an  estimate  by  the  San  Francisco  Tax  Collector. 

Value-Added  Tax: 

Value  added  is  a measure  of  the  contribution  that  a business  firm  makes  to 
the  total  productive  activity.  The  tax  imposed  applies  only  against  the  value 
added.  Every  manufacturer,  processor  and  distributor  pays  it  on  everything  he 
purchases  and  collects  it  on  everything  he  sells  and  thus,  on  a net  basis,  pays 
the  tax  only  on  the  amount  he  has  added  to  the  price,  or  value,  of  the  product. 

The  final  consumer  pays  the  tax  without  collecting  any  part  of  it  back  — 
since  he  is  not  reselling  the  product  — and  he  thus  bears  the  actual  total 
cost  of  the  tax. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  value-added  tax,  which  is  widely  used  in 
Europe,  has  been  that  it  costs  even  families  with  very  low  incomes  a significant 
amount  of  money,  especially  compared  to  the  income  tax. 

Front  Footage  Tax: 

This  is  a tax  based  on  the  width  of  property  along  a public  street.  The 
proceeds  are  earmarked  for  specific  street  related  purposes,  usually  street  clean- 
ing, street  planting  and  maintenance. 
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Lotteries,  Premium  Bonds: 

Interest  in  state  lotteries  has  been  growing  in  recent  years,  starting  with 
New  Hampshire  in  1963*  In  1970,  one  was  instituted  in  New  York,  where  the  "take" 
was  $63,300,000  in  the  first  year. 

In  1972,  lotteries  were  enacted  by  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachussets.  And  in  1973  Ohioans  voted  2 to  1 to  follow  suit.  In  California, 
a group  hopes  to  qualify  a lottery  for  the  1974  ballot. 

Lotteries  in  the  U.S.  date  back  to  1812,  when  this  method  was  used  by  the 
Virginia  Company  to  support  the  Jamestown  settlement.  But  it  was  not  used  as  a 
means  of  public  financing  between  1893  and  its  New  Hampshire  revival  in  1963. 

The  California  lottery  group  proposes  a 50-cent  ticket  and  a weekly  drawing. 
Proceeds  would  go:  42  per  cent  to  prize  winners,  42  per  cent  for  education,  and 

16  per  cent  for  administrative  costs. 

Serious  objections  can  be  raised  against  lotteries,  a principal  one  being 
that  frequently  the  ticket  buyers  are  from  the  low-income  groups.  And  the  chance 
of  winning  is  exceedingly  small. 

This  objection  is  minimized  under  a British  lottery  plan  known  as  "Premium 
Savings  Bonds."  Sold  through  post  offices  and  banks,  these  bonds  do  not  bear 
interest;  instead  a sum  equivalent  to  interest  is  put  into  a prize  fund  and 
distributed  by  weekly  and  monthly  prize  draws.  The  bonds  are  issued  in  20  differ- 
ent values,  starting  at  $2.40  and  are  redeemable  at  face  value. 

Some  80,000  winners  are  announced  each  month.  In  February,  1973»  the  total 
value  of  prizes  drawn  was  $8,l63,060.  Individual  prizes  range  from  3 65  to 
$130,000. 

(See  Appendix  for  a full  explanation  of  Britains  "Premium  Savings  Bonds" 
plan. ) 
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Soft  Drink  Tax: 

A tax  on  soft  drinks  based  on  so  much  per  bottle, plus,  in  some  cases,  an 
additional  tax  on  ingredients  going  into  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  has  been 
used  in  several  jurisdictions,  chiefly  in  the  Deep  South. 

South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  adopted  thiB  tax  in  the  1930's.  West  Virginia's 
went  into  effect  in  1951»  and  North  Carolina's  in  1969.  The  West  Virginia  levy  is 
1 cent  per  16-ounce  (or  fraction  thereof)  container,  plus  5/8  of  a cent  per  ounce 
of  syrup  used  to  make  the  drink.  Additionally,  powders  used  to  make  soft  drinks 
(i.e.  Kool-Aid)  are  taxed  1 cent  per  ounce.  In  1971  this  tax  yielded  85,500,000 
for  West  Virginia  (pop.  1,701,913). 

Comparing  San  Francisco  (pop.  685,600)  with  West  Virginia  on  a population 
basis,  a soft  drink  tax  here  should  yield  82,000,000  to  82,500,000  annually. 

West  Virginia  earmarks  its  proceeds  from  this  tax  for  construction  and  upkeep 
of  the  W.  Va.  University's  medical  college  in  Morgantown.  According  to  Henry  D. 
Mercer,  a W.  Va.  state  tax  official,  "This  is  one  of  our  most  palatable  taxes 
because  the  people  can  see  where  their  money  is  going." 

Advocates  of  a tax  on  soft  drinks  point  to  the  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes,  wnicn 
supposedly  deter  the  use  of  products  not  favorable  to  good  health  by  raising  the 
overall  price  for  such  goods,  A soft  drink  tax  would  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of 
a product  which,  these  advocates  claim,  also  is  harmful,  particularly  to  the  teeth 
of  children. 

Commercial  Rents  Tax; 

This  tax  usually  is  based  on  a percentage  of  the  rental  charge.  For  example, 
in  1970  New  York  City  imposed  a commercial  rents  tax  ranging  from  2.5  per  cent  on 
annual  rents  of  under  82,500  to  7*5  per  cent  on  annual  rents  above  S11,000. 

Title  Companies  Tax: 

This  is  a levy  imposed  as  a percentage  of  gross  receipts  of  all  bonding, 
title,  guaranty,  and  fidelity  companies. 
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Philadelphia  Makes  Money 
Make  Money 

Under  the  direction  of  Lennox  L.  Moak , Dir. 
of  Fin.,  and  Robert  L.  Greenberg,  Acting 
City  Treas.,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  has 
perfected  a unique  method  of  investment 
that  enables  it  frequently  to  invest  over 
100%  of  its  total  liquid  assets  by  having 
the  major  Philadelphia  banks  do  an  "auto- 
matic" investment  every  day. 

Each  day  between  11:00  and  11:30  a.m., 
all  the  major  banks  get  from  their  com- 
puters the  total  balance  for  all  city 
accounts,  subtract  from  this  balance  their 
target  balance  figure  (cost  of  providing 
banking  and  other  services  to  the  city) , 
and  invest  the  remaining  funds  in  an  over- 
night investment  for  the  city.  The  city 
gets  from  each  bank  one  slip  of  paper 
giving  the  amount  of  investment,  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  dollars  of  interest 
earned.  The  city  can  thus  invest  disburse- 
ment accounts,  payroll  accounts,  and  pen- 
sion disbursement  accounts  — accounts  with 
zero  book  balances  — since  checks  issued 
by  the  city  have  not  yet  reached  the  bank 
upon  which  the  checks  were  drawn. 


Value  Added  Tax  Rejected  by  AC1R 
as  Source  for  School  Funds 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  approved  a staff  re- 
port -which  rejects  a value  added  tax  as  a 
possible  source  for  public  school  financing 
and  also  advocates  that  "states  retain 
primary  responsibility  for  shaping  policies 
dealing  with  general  property  tax  relief." 
ACIR  had  been  requested  by  the  President  to 
conduct  a study  of  VAT  nearly  a year  ago. 

Noting  that  the  property  tax  is  the 
least  popular  of  taxes,  ACIR  indicated  that 
there  was  no  evidence  from  the  10-month 
study  it  had  made  that  would  "...support 
the  launching  of  a major  Federal  program. . . 
to  relieve  a substantial  portion  of  the 
property  tax  of  every  homeowner." 


Lottery  Tickets  by  Payroll  Deduction 

A novel  sales  plan  for  all  of  the  new 
Michigan  lottery  tickets  was  originated  by 
Mayor  Orville  L.  Hubbard  of  the  City  of 
Dearborn,  Mich,  (pop.  104,109).  Under  a 
procedure  he  implemented , city  employees 
may  purchase  50-cent  lottery  tickets  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  pay  their  income 
taxes  — via  payroll  deductions. 

Since  tickets  went  on  sale  on  November 
13,  1972,  a total  of  557  employees,  out  of 
a total  of  1,152  full-time  employees,  have 
signed  up  for  deductions  from  their  bi- 
weekly pay  checks.  The  program  calls  for 
a minimum  deduction  of  at  least  50C  per 
week  or  $1.00  per  pay  check  for  those  em- 
ployees who  wish  to  participate.  Parti- 
cipation is  on  a volunteer  basis.  Ho 
maximum  amount  has  been  set.  A total  of 
757  tickets  are  now  purchased  weekly. 

As  .an  official  state  lottery  agent  for 
both  employee  and  public  sales,  the  city 
receives  a 5%  commission  on  all  tickets 
sold  and  bonuses  for  selling  any  tickets 
which  prove  to  be  lottery  winners.  Bonuses 
range  from  $50  for  a winning  ticket  of 
$5,000  to  $5,000  for  a $1,000,000  winner. 

Although  the  city  has  not  received  any 
bonus  to  date,  weekly  ticket  sales,  includ- 
ing employee  deductions,  at  the  city 
treasurer's  off ice, have  been  2,000  result- 
ing in  a weekly  commission  of  some  $50. 


Taxes  Can  Be  Paid  at  Banks  in  Yonkers 


On  August  30,  the  City  of  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

(pop.  204,370,  James  J.  Hauser,  Jr.,  City 
Compt,),  approved  procedures  enabling 
taxpayers  to  pay  their  bill  at  all  branches 
of  a local  bank.  Taxes  may  be  paid  as  in 
the  past  by  mail  or  at  city  hall.  Other 
banks  may  also  participate  in  the  plan,  and 
two  have  indicated  an  interest  in  doing  so. 

Among  the  reasons  cited  by  the  city  for 
this  approach  were : convenience  to  the 

taxpayers;  more  stringent  accounting  and 
financial  control  of  tax  collections  at  no  • 
cost  to  the  city;  reduction  of  the  process- 
ing cost  of  tax  collections;  permits  broad 
participation  by  the  banking  institutions 
in  processing  city  taxes  at  no  cost  to  the 
city;  eliminates  a -security  problem  for 
those  paying  in  person,  since  amounts  can 
be  withdrawn  from  savings  accounts  and 
payment  of  taxes  made  in  the  same  bank. 


Bank  Americard  Used  to  Pay  ^2 -l6-7Z) 

Water  Bills,  Taxes 

The  use  of  Bank  Americard  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  City  of  Riverview,  Mich,  (pop. 
11,342,  Robert  Frost,  City  Treas.),  for  - 
paying  water  bills,  taxes  or  fines.  River- 
view. is  believed  to  be  the  first  city  in 
Michigan  to  permit  this  payment  method. 
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REVENUE  POLICIES 


The  various  components  of  San  Francisco's  revenue  structure  not  only 
serve  to  finance  the  cost  of  City  and  County  government,  but  also  they  affect 
the  citizens  and  the  local  economy  in  numerous  ways.  For  example,  the 
property  tax  constitutes  a regressive  and  disturbing  economic  influence. 
Taxation  at  the  local  level  does  not  serve  the  significant  economic  and 
social  purposes  that  it  may  at  the  Federal  plane,  yet  it  is  important  for 
many  reasons  that  San  Francisco's  revenue  program  be  planned  with  care. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  has  recommended  that  a sound  tax 
system  should  balance  the  needs  of  government;  encourage  economic  effort; 
give  sufficient  yield;  be  based  on  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received;  be 
non-shif table ; be  subject  to  public  control;  be  understandable  to  the  public; 
and  have  uniformity  of  application,  certainty,  reliability,  and  administra- 
tive efficiency.  It  opposed  such  criteria  as  moral  and  social  restraint; 
restraint  on  undesirable  economic  practices;  neutrality  as  to  economic  or 
social  effect;  and  public  acceptability. 

Under  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  provides  for 
financing  the  annual  budget  by  totaling  up  all  non-property  tax  revenues, 
subtracting  that  total  from  budgeted  expenditures,  and  then  adjusting  the 
property  tax  rate  so  as  to  make  up  the  difference.  Consideration  of  rate 
adjustments  need  not  be  limited  to  the  property  tax,  although  the  City  and 
County  only  has  few  other  tax  rates  subject  to  being  so  adjusted  by  the 
Board.  Revenue  needs  should  be  considered  as  a package.  All  revenue  sources 
should  be  studied  simultaneously,  weighed  against  each  other.,  and  analyzed  in 
the  light  of  criteria  suggested  on  the  next  page. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  CHOOSING  BETWEEN  REVENUE  SOURCES 

1.  Residents  and  visitors  should  contribute  toward  needed  revenues 
according  to  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received. 

2.  Revenue  measures  should,  if  possible,  promote  local  economic 
growth;  or  at  least  should  minimize  any  adverse  effects  thereon. 

3.  Existing  taxes  that  tend  to  harm  the  economy  should,  when 
possible,  be  revised. 

4.  Revenue  measures  should  be  tailored  to  support  City  and  County 
policies. 

5.  The  cost  of  collection  and  enforcement  of  a tax  should  not  be 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  yield. 

6.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  imposing  a heavy  burden  on  one 
segment  of  the.  community,  i.e.,  the  property  taxpayer. 

7.  "Nuisance”  taxes  which  produce  a very  little  revenue  should  be 
avoided. 

8.  State  and/or  Federal  collection,  whenever  possible,  such  as  with 
the  sales  tax,  should  be  encouraged. 

9.  Exemptions  should  be  discouraged. 

10.  Fees  for  services  should  be  charged  when  the  benefits  are  unusual 
or  separable. 

11.  Commuters  and  visitors  to  the  city  should  be  expected  to  pay  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  municipal  services  provided  for  them. 

12.  There  should  be  uniformity  of  revenue  sources  and  rates  within 
the  geographical  area  first  and  throughout  the  State  second. 

13*  The  business  and  residential  communities  each  should  pay  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  San  Francisco  government. 

14.  In  general,  taxation  and  other  revenue  sources  should  be  viewed 
as  a "package"  with  each  component  contributing  insofar  as  possible  toward  a 
balanced  revenue  program. 
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LOCAL  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 


Wnat  are  the  factors  that  influence  changes  in  the  cost  of  City  and  County 
government? 

There  are  the  direct  indicators,  such  as  the  value  of  personal  services, 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment.  There  also  are  the  indirect  factors  such  as 
citywide  prices,  retail  sales,  population  changes,  personal  and  corporate  income, 
convention  spending,  building  construction  and  sales,  and  others. 

These  direct  and  indirect  factors  affect  not  only  the  level  of  City  and 
County  expenditures  (and  conversely  revenues),  but  also  the  cost  of  local  govern- 
ment in  turn  makes  an  impact  upon  the  local  economic  climate. 

Condition  of  the  local  economy  should  be  a consideration  in  revenue  planning. 
In  this  section  of  the  report  is  a collection  of  local  economic  factors  that  relate 
not  only  to  the  consumer  price  index,  but  also  to  personal  income,  population, 
property  values,  retail  trade,  building  activity,  land  use,  finance,  conventions 
and  visitors,  transportation-shipping,  and  employment.  The  local  economic  data  is 
arranged  so  as  to  indicate  trends  where  they  exist. 

Probably  the  best  known  economic  barometer  is  the  consumer  price  index,  which 
measures  the  average  change  in  prices'  of  goods  and  services  purchased  by  urban 
wage-earner  and  clerical-earner  families.  Items  measured  include  food,  housing, 
apparel,  transportation,!  medical  care,  personal  care,  reading  and  recreation. 

The  C.P.I.,  and  other  yardsticks,  reflect  the  condition  of  the  local  economy. 
So  does  the  sales  tax;  likewise  the  business  tax  — such  taxes  mirror  consumer 
activity.  • 

The  indicators  on  the  pages  that  follow  give  us  a reading  on  San  Francisco's 
economic  health. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


MONTHLY  BLS  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX,  1972 

(1967  « 100) 


Month  ' 

U.S. 

L.  A. 

,S.F. 

CALIF. 

January 

123.2 

120.2 

1 

February 

123.8 

120.4 

March  1 

124.0 

121.1 

122.7 

121.7 

April 

124.3 

121.2 

May 

124.7 

121.3 

June 

125.0 

121.6 

124.1 

122.5 

July 

125.5 

122.7 

August 

125.7  , 

122.8 

September 

126.2 

123.8 

125.6 

124.5 

October 

126.6 

123.9 

November 

126.9 

124.3 

December 

127.3 

124.4 

126.3 

125.2 

CONSUMER, PRICE  INDEX,  ALL  ITEMS,  ANNUAL  AVERAGE 

(1967  = 100) 

IS 

1 

1 

130 

110 

- 10a 

90 
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POPULATION 


(Local  Economic  Factor a) 


POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 


POPULATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CALIFORNIA:  1950-72 


Year 

S.F. 

Calif. 

U.S. 

1950  ... 

. 772,000 

10,643,000 

151,868,000 

1951  ... 

. 779,700 

11,130,000 

153,982,000 

1952  ... 

. 772,500 

11,638,000 

156,393,000 

1953  ... 

. 765,200 

12,101,000 

158,956,000 

1954  ... 

. 757,500  ' ’ 

12,517,000 

.161,884,000 

1955  ... 

. 740,200 

13,004,000  , 

1^5,069,000 

1956  ... 

..  734,900 

13,581,000  . 

168,088,000 

1957  ... 

735,100. 

14,177,000 

171,187,000 

1958  ... 

,.  744,600 

14,741,000 

174,149,000 

1959  ... 

..  743,400 

, 15,288,000 

177,135,000 

I960  ... 

. . 741,500 

15,863,000 

179,992,000 

1961 

746,000 

16,366,000  ( 

183,057,000 

1962  ... 

..  741,800 

16,905,000 

185,890,000 

1963  ... 

,.  740,800 

17,517,000 

188,658,000 

1964  ... 

..  734,500 

18,020,000 

191,372,000 

1965  ... 

>.  728,600 

18,490,000 

193,815,000 

1966  .. 

..  718,400 

18,850,000 

195,539,000 

1967  ... 

..  725,000 

19,232,000 

197,736,000 

1968  .. 

..  717,300 

19v506,000 

199,888,000 

1969 

»,  706,900 

19,817,000 

201,760,000 

1970  .. 

..  715,674 

20,003,000 

203,849,000 

1971  .. 

. . 703,300 

20,286,000  1 

206,073,000 

1972  .. 

*.  685,600 

20,468,000 

208,084,000 

Sources:  U.S.  population  and  Calif,  and  S.F.  decennial  figures:  U.S.  Bureau  of 

the  Census;  Calif,  and  S.F.  intercensal  estimates:  Calif.,  Dept,  of  Finance  Census 

figures  are  for  April  1;  intercensal  estimates  are  for  July  1. 
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S.F.  DECENNIAL  CENSUS  FIGURES,  1850-1970 


Year 

Population* 

Population 

Change 

Per  Cent 
Change 

S.F.  as 
% of 
Bay  Area 

1850 

(returns  burned) 

1 

i860 

56,802 

__ 



1870 

149,473 

92,671 

163.1 

1880 

233.959 

84,486 

56.5 

1890 

298,997 

'65,038 

27. s 

1900 

342,782 

43,785 

14.6 

52 

1910 

416,912 

74,130 

21.6 

45 

1920 

506,676 

89,764 

21.5 

43 

1930 

634,394- 

127,718 

. 25.2 

40 

1940 

634,536 

142 

.0 

37 

1950 

775,357 

140,821 

22.2 

29 

20 

I960 

740,316 

-35.041 

-4.5 

1970  715,674 

•As  of  April  X. 

-24,642 

-3.3 

16 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


S.F.  INTERCENSAL  ESTIMATES 
(Source : Calif.  Dept,  of  Finance) 


Year 

Population 
As  of  July  X 

Population 

Change 

Per  Cent 
Change 

1950 

772,000 

1951 

779,700 

7,700 

1.0 

1952 

772,500 

- 720 

-0.1 

1953 

765,200 

- 730  , 

-0.1 

1954 

757,500 

- 770 

-0.1 

1955 

740,200 

-1,730 

-0.2 

1956 

734,900 

-5,300 

0.7 

1957 

735,100 

200 

0.0 

1958 

744,600 

9,500 

1.3 

1959 

• ' 743,400 

-1,200 

-1.6 

I960 

741,500 

-1,900 

-0.3 

1961 

746,000 

4,500 

0.6 

1962 

741,800 

«4,2C0 

-0.6 

1963 

740,800 

-1,000 

-0.1 

1964 

734,500 

-6,300 

-0.9 

1965 

728,600 

-5,900 

-0.8 

1966 

718,400 

-10,200 

-1.4 

1967 

725,000 

6,600 

0.9 

1968  ■ 

717,300 

-7,700 

-1.1 

1969 

706,900 

10,400 

-1.4 

1970 

714,300 

7,4CO 

1.1 

1971 

703,300 

-11,000 

-1.5 

1972 

685.600 

-17,700 

-2.5 
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S.F.  POPULATION  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPS 


7-1-72 

ESTIMATES 

U.S. 

CENSUS.  APRJT,  1st 

ETHNIC  GROUP 

1970 

I960 

1950 

TOTAL 

685,600 

715,674 

740,316 

775,357 

White 

475,800 

511,186 

604,403 

693,888 

Nonwhite 

209,800  • 

204,488 

135,913 

81,469 

Negro 

96,900 

96,078 

74,383 

43,502 

Chinese 

60, 400 

58,696 

36,445 

24,813 

Filipino 

26,100 

24,694 

12,327  Inc. 

in  Other 

Japanese 

11,700 

11,705 

9,464 

5,579 

American  Indian 

3,100 

2,900 

1,068 

331 

Other  Nonwhite 

11,600 

10,415 

2,226 

7,244 

TOTAL 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 
100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

69.4 

71.4 

81.6 

89.5 

Nonwhite 

30.6 

28.6 

18.4 

10.5 

Negro 

14.1 

13.4 

10.1 

5.6 

Chinese 

8.8 

8.2 

4.9 

3-2 

Filipino 

3.8 

3.5 

1.7 

- 

Japanese 

1.7 

1.6 

1.3 

0.7 

American  Indian 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

... 

Other  Nonwhite 

1.7 

1.5 

0.3 

0.9 

The  California  State 

Department 

of  Finance  estimate 

of  San  Francisco' 

's  total 

population  for  July  1 

, 1972  is  a 

l decrease  of  30,074 

or  4.2%  less  than 

the  1970 

Census  figure.  Ethnic  group  estimates  for  1972  follow  the  trends  experienced 
during  the  decade  1960-1970  with  a decrease  of  35*386  or  6.9%  in  the  white 
population  and  an  increase  of  5*312  or  2.6%  in  the  nonwhite  groups  in  1972 
over  1970.  Negroes  gained  less  than  1%  while  the  Chinese  showed  a numerical 
increase  of  1704 , the  Filipinos  l4o6  and  the  other  nonwhite  groups  ll85» 


SAN  FRANCISCO  POPULATION  ESTIMATES 
BY  AGE  -AND  ETHNIC  GROUP,  JULY  1,  1972 


AGE  GROUP 

ALL  CLASSES 

WHITE 

NEGRO 

OTHER 

NON-WHITE 

TOTAL 

685,000 

475,800 

96,900 

112,900 

Under  5 

33,100  . 

21,800 

8 , 600 

7,700 

5-14 

84,900 

44,900 

20,900 

19,100 

15  - 24 

126,900 

83,100 

19 , 400 

24 , 400 

25  - 34 

104,800 

75,000 

14,100 

15,700 

35  - 44 

73,300  ‘ 

47,400 

10 , 300 

15 , 600 

45  - 54 

80 , 300 

57,100 

11,200 

12,000 

55  - 64 

79,800 

63,000 

7,500 

9,300 

65  & over 

97,500 

83,500 

4,900 

9,100 

Source:  S.F.  Dept,  of  Public  Health 
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TRENDS  IN  BIRTH  ANT)  DEATH  RATES 
PER  1,000  POPULATION 

(i2HE££»  S.F.  Dept,  of  Public  Health) 


Yo.tr 

U.S. 

births 
. £sii£* 

* u DE 

mi  s 
£filAX> 

SJLu 

I960.  , 

23.7 

.19.9 

*•  9.5  ■' 

8.6 

13.3 

1961.  . 

23.2  , 

19.8 

9.3 

8.3 

13.1 

1962  . . 

22.1 

19,.0 

9.5 

8.2 

13.1 

1963 . . 

....  21.6 

• 21.5 

18.5  . 

9.6. 

8.4 

13.3 

1964.  . 

20.6 

.17.5 

9.4 

8.3 

12.7 

1965  . . 

18.9 

16.4 

9.4  , 

8.1 

12.9 

1966  . . 

17.6 

15.2 

9.5 

8.2 

13.2 

1967  . . 

17.2 

15.1 

9.4 

8.0 

12.6 

1968.,  , 

. . ...  . 17.4 

. 17.1 

15.0 

* 9.6 

8.1 

12.0 

1969  • 

.17.8 

^5.9 

' ‘9.5 

8.4 

12.8 

1970  . 

18,2  • 

15.5  . 

•9.4  , 

8.3 

12.4 

1971  . 

16.3 

14.5 

9.3 

8.4 

12.0 

1972  . 

12.6 

9.4  • 

12.3 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  S.F 
DISTRICT  (K~12)  AND  S.F.  CITY 

. UNIFIED  SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

Fiscal 

1968-69 

- Fiscal 
1969-70 

Fiscal 

1970-71 

Fiscal 

1971-72 

Elementary  Schools  (Grades  K-6)  

481, 883 

47,798 

.45,935 

4o,06l 

Junior  High  Schools  (Grades  7-8)  ... 

13,558 

13,623 

12,378 

12,313 

High  Schools  ........ 

35,359 

29,350 

25,238 

24,597 

Sub-total,  Elem.  & High  Schools  ..... 

97,800 

90,771 

83,551 

76,971 

City  College  

11,374 

18,495 

23,820 

24,553 

TOTAL  

10^,174 

109,266 

107,371 

101,524 

Source:  S.F.  Unified  School  District  (and  S.F.  Community  College  Diet. 
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15  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  - 1972  & 1971 
SAN  FRANCISCO  RESIDENTS 


1972  1971 


Nu mber 

Rate  • 

Number 

Rate* 

All  causes; 

, 8452 

1232.8 

8435 

1199.3 

Diseases  of  Heart 

2925 

426.6 

2987 

424.7 

Malignant  Neoplasms 

1755 

256.0 

1699 

241.6 

Cerebrovascular  Disease 

887 

129.4 

816 

116.0 

Cirrhosis  of  Liver 

503 

73.4 

410 

58.3 

Accidents 

405 

59.1 

447 

63.6 

Influenza  & Pneumonia 

246 

35.9 

242 

34.4 

Suicide 

225 

32.8 

261 

37.1 

Diabetes . 

123 

17.9 

117 

16.6 

Bronchitis,  Emphysema  & Asthma  122 

17.8 

120 

17.1 

Other  Diseases  of  Arteries 

120 

17.5 

125 

17.8 

Homicide 

99 

14.4 

119 

16.9 

Arteriosclerosis 

87 

12.7 

103 

14.6 

Disease  of  Early  Infancy 

65 

9.5 

79 

11.2 

Peptic  Ulcer 

61 

8.9 

67 

9.5 

Congenital  Anomalies, 

38 

5.5 

53 

7.5 

•Rates  per  100,000  estimated  population 


Sources  £«,F*  Department  of  Public  Health 


MAJOR  CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
.CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  U.S.:  1971 


RANK 

RATE 

EST, 

FER  100,000" 
.POPULATION  . 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  DEATHS 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH  S 

. F 0 

Cal. 

u.s. 

S.F. 

Cal. 

u . s . 

S.F. 

Cal. 

u.s. 

ALL  CAUSES 

„ 

.. 

1199.3’ 

835.7 

931.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Diseases  of  heart 

1 

1 

• 1 

424.7 

305.4 

359.5 

35.4 

36.5 

. 38.6 

Malignant  neoplasms 

2 

2 

2 

241.6 

152.7 

161.4 

20.1 

18.3 

17.3 

Cerebrovascular  disease 

3 

3 

3 

116.0 

91.8 

100.9 

9.7 

11.0 

10.8 

Acciden  ts 

4 

4 

, 4 

• 63.6 

53.4 

53.9 

5.3 

6.4 

5.8 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

5 

A' 

8 

58.3 

21.1 

15.6 

4.9 

2.5 

1.7 

Suicide  1 

6 

7 

12 

, 37.1 

18.4 

11.2 

3.1 

2.2 

1.2 

Influenza  & Pneumonia 

7 

5 

5 

1 34.4 

23.1 

27.3 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

Other  diseases  of  arteries 
Bronchitis,  Emphysoma 

8 

12 

11 

17.8 

11.7 

12.3 

• 1.5 

1.4. 

1.3 

& Asthma 

9 

8 

10  , 

•17.1 

16.2 

14.5 

1.4 

1.9 

1.6 

Homicide 

10 

13 

13 

16.9 

8.8 

8.5 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

Diabetes  mollitus 

11 

11 

7 

16.6 

12.2 

18.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

Arteriosclerosis 

12  • 

10 

9 

14.6 

13.5 

15.5 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

13 

9 

6 

11.2 

14.1 

19.2 

0.9 

1.7 

2.1 

Peptic  ulcer 

14 

15 

16 

9.5 

4.3 

3.9 

■ 0.8 

0.5 

0.1 

Congenital  anomalies 

15 

14 

14 

7.5 

7.4 

7.5 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

Sources  8» F*  Department  of  Public  Health 
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PERSONAL  INCOME 


RANK  OF  DAY  AREA  COUNTIES  BY  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  (UNADJUSTED) 


FOR 

1949,  1959, 

1969 

1949 

1959 

1969 

Rank 

County 

Amount 

County 

Amount 

County 

Amount 

1 

San  Ilajbeo 

$4,467 

Marin 

$87 110 

Marin 

$13,935 

2 

Marin 

4,286 

San  Mateo 

■ 8,103 

•San  Mateo 

13,222 

3 

S.F. 

3,923 

Sta  Clara 

7,417 

Sta  Clara 

12,456 

4 

Alameda 

3,840 

Cta  Costa 

7,327 

Cta  Costa 

12,423 

5 

Cta  Costa 

3,803 

Alameda 

6,766 

Alameda 

11,133 

• 6 

Sta  Clara 

3,689 

S.F. 

6,717 

Napa 

10,738 

7 

Solano 

3,648 

Napa 

6,524 

S.F. 

10 , 503/ 

8 

Napa 

3,449 

Solano 

6,140 

Solano 

9,880 

9 

Sonoma 

'3,087 

' Sonoma 

5,725 

Sonoma 

7,729 

Source:  San  Francisco  Planning  Commission 
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PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL'iNCOME,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
- CALIFORNIA,  AND  THE  U.S. 


Year 

S.F. 

Calif. 

U.S. 

I960 

34,000 

82,709 

82,215 

1961 

4,095 

2,791 

2,264 

1962 

4,407 

3,001 

2,368 

1963 

4,565 

, 3,136  • 

2,455 

1964 

4,956 

3,133 

2,586 

1965 

5,148 

3,253 

2,765 

1966 

5,413  , 

3,451 

2,978 

1967 

5,468 

3,631 

3,159 

1968 

6,063 

3,916 

3,412 

1969 

6,345 

4,209 

3,642 

1970 

6,634 

4,439 

3,910 

1971 

698?5 

4,610 

4,105 

COMPARISON,  PERMANENT  POSITIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 


Employment 


Category 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

•Miscellaneous  

. '8,366 

9,403 

15,279 

15,494 

15,481 

Police  &•  Fire  «... 

. 3,410 

3,420 

13,676 

3,695 

3,681 

•Trades  & Crafts  

. 2,093 

2,201 

1,682 

1,661 

•1,661 

Muni  Ry.  Carmen  

. 2,562' 

1,950 

1,849 

1,849 

1,836 

Courts  

183 

210 

2 82 

288 

196 

Sub-total  

. 16,617 

17,184 

22,768 

22,987 

22,849 

Cert.  School  Personnel  » 

. 3,088  , 

3,818 

5,426 

5,860 

5,352 

TOTAL  

. 19,705 

21,002 

. 28,194 

28,847 

28,201 

Source : S.F.  Civil  Service  Commission 

S.F.  Unified  School  District 


WAGE  AND  SALARY  CIVILIAN  GOVERNMENT  WORKERS 
IN  S.F. -OAKLAND  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Total  :.... 

..  266,300, 

271,900 

272,000 

272, 8C0 

Federal  .a.*........,,,.. 

..  85,900 

84,500 

79,800 

76,600 

State  & Local  ........... 

. . 180, 400 

187,400 

192,200 

196,200 

City  (includes  S.F.)  ». 

..  34,500 

• 36,000 

36,700 

38,000 

County 

..  16,400 

17,200 

18,600 

19,600 

Other  (inc.  State,  Schools) 129, 500 

134,200 

136,900 

138,600 

Source ; Calif*  Statistics^  Abstract 
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EMPLOYMENT-UNEMPLOYMENT 

Total  employment  in  the  San  Franc isco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area  was  1,411,600 
in  April,  1973»  up  4,800  from  March  and  23,900  above  April,  1972,  according  to 
reports  published  by  the  State  Department  of  kuman  Resources  Development. 

Unemployment,  at  69,800,  declined  from  March,  and  was  below  its  level  of  a 
year  ago. 

Construction  payrolls  grew  by  1,800  over  the  month,  Returning  to  normal 
levels  following  the  unusually  severe  winter.  Most!,  of  the  job  gain  in  manufactur- 
ing occurred  in  durable  goods  industries.  Employment  in  shipbuilding  and  repairs 
rose  by  500  as  several  firms  hired  workers  to  handle  new  contracts. 

Meanwhile,  most  other  major  durable  goods  industries  increased  employment  in 
response  to  continued  strong  business  and  consumer  demand.  Within  the  non-durables 
group,  increased  employment  in  canning  activity  outweighed  job  losses  in  other 
food  processing.  Meanwhile  services 'payrolls  rose,  led  by  hiring  in  tourist- 
oriented  industries  such  as  hotels  and  amusements . 

Total  trade  employment  remained  unchanged  from  March  despite  divergent  indus- 
try movements  within  the  sector.  Most  industries  followed  usual  seasonal  patterns 
with  the  exception  of  food  stores,  with  employment  cutbacks  related  to  the  meat 
boycott,  and  gas  stations,  which  are  beginhing  to  feel  the  impact  of  the.  fuel  short- 
age. Government  was  the  only  sector  to  experience  a decline.  Federal  budget  cuts 
were  primarily  responsible,  dampening  the  employment  level  in  education. 

Over  the  year,  increased  personal  and  business  spending  were  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  23,900  job  gain.  Trade  and  services  accounted  for  over  half  of  the 
employment  increase,  while  manufacturing  and  finance-insurance-real  estate  posted 
strong  gains  as  well.  Within  manufacturing,  durable  goods  jobs  rose  3*7  per  cent 
to  the  highest  level  in  more  than  two  years. 
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Unemployment  fell  sharply  to  69*800  in  April  — the  lowest  level  in  three 
years,  and  more  than  10,000  below  month  and  year-earlier  levels.  The  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  fell  to  5»0  per  cent  from  5.1  per  cent  in  March  and 
well  below  the  5*8  per  cent  registered  in  April  1972. 

Outlook:  During  the  next  few  months, , construction,  agriculture  and  related 

canning  employment  will  continue  to  rise  seasonally.  Tourist-oriented  firms  will 
also  continue  to  expand  payrolls.  Government  jobs,  however,  will  decrease  as,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  summer  decline  in  educational  staffs,  federal  defense  cut- 
backs at  Hunters  Point,  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  and  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base 

• . 

begin. 

Completion  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  transfer  from  Berkeley  to 
Sacramento  will  also  reduce  employment  in  State  government. 


SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - OAKLAND 

prnr.FWT 


CALIFORNIA 

A 
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/ /' 
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° 1S&2  1965  1966  1967  1963  1969  1970  1971  1972 


Source:  Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


PLACE  OF  WORK:  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  THOSE 
VJIiO  WORK  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  BY  COUNTY,  1960-1970 


County 

1 

9 6 

0 

r~Y 

9 7 

0 

Total  Work 
Inside  SMSA* 

In  S.F. 

Percent 

Total  Work 
Inside  SMS A* 

In  £ 

> . F . 

Percent 

Alameda 

316,941 

2 2 , 

,972 

7. 

,2% 

369,787 

34, 

,530 

9.35 

Contra  Costa 

132,371 

9\ 

f 508 

7, 

,2 

188,612 

20, 

,301 

10.8 

Marin 

51,970 

17/ 

r 988 

' 3(4, 

,6 

74,617 

29, 

,630 

39.7 

San  Francisco 

310,490 

291, 

,461 

93, 

> 9 

283,361 

257, 

,351 

90.8 

San  Mateo 

150,831 

55 

,038 

36, 

.5 

196,685 

63 

,917 

32.5 

Solano 

45,488 

604 

1 

.3 

NA 

. NA 

NA 

•San  Franc isco-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
Source:  San  Francisco  Planning  Commission 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT*  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  COUNTIES  OF 
ALAMEDA,  CONTRA  COSTA,  MARIN,  S.F.  AND  SAN  MATEO 


July 

July 

'July 

July 

County 

1959 

1964 

1971 

1972 

Alameda  ....... 

. 347,400 

381,700 

448,400 

454,500 

Contra  Costa  .. 

. 101,200 

121,400 

149,700 

153,000 

Marin  ......... 

31,300 

41,900 

54 , 800 

57,800 

San  Francisco  , 

472,100 

491,100 

516,700 

519,500 

San  Mateo  . . • . . 

,,  130,900 

156,000 

1 1205,871 

210,000 

TOTAL  EMP.  ., 

, .1,083,400 

1,192,100 

1,375,471 

1,394,800 

TOT.  UNEMPL., 

..  49,600 

66,800 

.92,700 

88,200 

•Workers  at  their  county  of  employment. 

Source : Calif.  Dept,  of  Human  Resources  Development 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


E-IPLOYMSNT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


San  Francisco-Oakland  Labor  Market  Area 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Karin,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Mateo  Counties 


Source : Calif*  Dept,  of  Human 

Resources  Development 


1973 

1972 

April 

(PHEUMPlAflY) 

March 

February 

April 

Civilian  labor  force 

1,A81,A00 

1,A07,300 

1,A78,C00 

l,A68,8CO 

Unemployment  

69,800 

80,500| 

83,500 

81,100 

Seasonally-  adjusted  rate  

5.0 

5.1 

A. 7 

5-8 

Unadjusted  rate 

A. 7 

5. A 

•'5.6 

5.5 

Labor1  nvarket  classification  A/, 

C 

0 

C 

C 

Total  civilian  employment  ....... 

Nona gricul turn 1 wage  and 

1, All, 600 

1,A06,800 

1,395,300 

1,387,700 

salary  workers  

1,276,100 

1,271,800 

1,260,900  ' 

1,250,500 

Mineral  extraction  

2,000 

1,900 

1,900  • 

1,700 

Construction  

62,200 

i60,A00 

, 1 58,300 

60, AGO 

Manufacturing 

190,100 

188, A00 

186,500 

185,600 

Durable  goods 

96,200 

1 9A,700 

9A,300 

92,800 

Primary  metals 

12,A00 

12,200 

12,100 

12,000 

Fabricated  metals  

20,500 

20,200 

20,200 

20,700 

Nonelectrical  machinery  . 

16,300 

16,100 

16,000 

15,600 

Electrical  machinery  .... 

34,500 

1A,3C0 

19+ , 200 

1A,2G0 

Motor  vehicles  ........... 

11,000 

' 10,900 

10,700 

9,500 

Shipbuilding  and  repair  . 

2,700 

2,200 

2,600 

2,800 

Other  durable  goods  ..... 

18,800 

18,800 

18,500 

18,000 

Nondurable  goods  ...» 

93,900 

93,700 

92,200 

92,800 

Food  canning  and 

preserving  

6,300 

5,900 

5,700 

6,900 

Other  food  processing  ... 

23,700 

23,900 

23,200 

22,700 

Apparel  

10,500 

10,500 

10,200 

9,800 

i«-  Printing  

18,A00 

18,500 

18,300 

18,500 

Other  nondurable  goods  .. 
Transportation,  communication 

35,000 

3A,900 

3 A, 800 

3A , 900 

and  utilities  , 

126,500 

126,300 

125,100 

125,300 

Trade  » 

275,500 

275,200 

27A , 000 

267,600 

Wholesale  i ..... . 

82,000 

82,000 

81, AGO 

81,ACO 

Retail  ......  1 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real 

193,200 

193,,  200 

192,600 

186,200 

estate  

10A,500 

10A, 500 

103,800 

100,700 

Services  .................... 

239,300 

230,200 

235,600 

233,200 

Government  B/  

276,300 

276,900 

275,700 

276,000 

Other  nonagricultural 

employment  C / 

127,700 

127,700 

127,700 

129,000 

Agriculture  ................... 

7,800 

7,300 

6,700 

8,200 

A / U.S.  Dept. of  Labor  classification  according  to  the  adequacy  of  labor  supply:  Croup  C - Area 
of  ppdorate  Unemployment,  Group  D - Area  of  Substantial  Unemployment . Some  portions  of  the 
Bay  Area  have  additional  classifications  which  entitle  them  to  participate  in  special 
programs  to  alleviate  concentrated  unemployment.  Information  about  these  3ub-areas  ar.d 
programs  is  available  from  the  labor  Market  Analyst. 

B / Includes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  regardlooo  cf  the 
activity  in  which  the  employees  are  engaged. 

C/  Includes  employers,  self  .-employed  workers,  unpaid  family  workers,  end  domestic  servants. 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


RETAIL  TRADE 


AMOUNTS  OF  TAXABLE  SALES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
ALAMEDA,  MARIN  AND  SAN  MATEO  COUNTIES 

(Source : Calif.  St&te  Board  of  Equalization) 


Year 

Alameda 

Marin 

Snn  Francisco 

Son  Mateo 

1965  , 

..  51,977,638,000 

3 251,679,000 

51,960,762,000 

5 934,895,000 

1966  , 

..  2,063,250,000 

257,076,000 

2,047,415,000 

1,003,824,000 

1967  . 

..  2,054,136,000 

269,724,000 

2,096,289,000 

1,036,795,000 

1968  , 

..  2,232,226,000 

'311,412,000 

2,208,810,000 

1,159,632,000 

1969 

..  2,392,676,000 

338,999,000 

2,281,352,000 

1,265,931,000 

1970 

..  2,396,807,000 

' 347,630,0Q0 

• 2,258,878,000 

1,279,371,000 

1971  . 

..  2,570,363,000 

• 390,400,000 

2,311,755,000 

1,386,049,000 

1972  . 

..  2,876,132,000 

455,379,000 

2,412,135,000 

1,610,170.000 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  S.F.  RETAIL  STORES  AND  OTHER  OUTLETS 
TAXABLE  FOR  SALES  TAX  PURPOSES:  1972 


Taxable 


Type  of  Business 

Permits 

Transactions 

Retail  Stores 

Apparel  stores  ..' 

653  ’ 

5 170,134,000 

General  merchandise  stores 

229 

227,825,000 

Drug  stores  . 

210 

32,522,000 

Food  stores 

1,151 

111,862,000 

Packaged  liquor  stores  

236 

53,243,000 

Eating  arid  drinking  places  ...... 

2,472 

279,200,000 

Home  furnish,  and  appliances  .... 

470 

73,763,000 

Bldg,  material  and  farm  implmts. 

197 

43,594,000 

Auto  dealers  and  auto  supplies  ». 

194 

162,202,000 

49,361,000 

Service  stations  ................ 

443 

Other  retail  stores  

1,971 

324,596,000 

Retail  Stores  Totals 

8,226 

1,528,302,000 

All  Other  Outlets  ................. 

11,951 

883,833,000 

Totals  All  Outlets  

, 20,177 

2,412,135,000 

Source:  State  Board  of  Equalization 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


•TAXABLE  SALES,  FOR  SALES  TAX  PURPOSES 


SAN  FRANC! SC9_BAj£_AREA 


CONTI 


COST* 


NAPA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  MATEO 
SANTA  CLARA 
SOLANO 
SONOMA 


NORTHERN _CALIFORNt A AND  MOUNTAIN  COUNTIES 


lake 

LASSEN 

MARIPOSA 

MENDOCINO 

MOOOC 

MONO  , 

NEVADA 

PLACER 

PLUMAS 

SACRAMENTO 


SHASTA 

SIERRA 

SISKIYOU 

SUTTER 

TEHAMA 

TRINITY 

TUOLUMNE 

YOLO 

YUOA 


23  1972 
□ 1971 


S A N JOAQUIN  VALLEY  AND  r.FNTRAl  COAST 


FRESNO  | 

KERN 

KINGS 

MADERA 

MERCED 

MONTEREY 

SAN  BENITO 

SAN  JOAQUIN 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 

SANTA  CRUZ 


SOUTHER  N CALIFOR  NJA. 


imperial 

LOS  ANGELES 

ORANGE 

RIVERSIDE 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

SAN  DIEGO 

SANTA  BARBARA 

VENTURA 


TOTAL  CALIFORNIA 


*In,  billions  of  dollars. 


.Source:  State  .Board  of  Equalization 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


BUILDING  ACTIVITY  - HOUSING 


RECORDINGS  OF  DEEDS,  DEEDS  OF  TRUST,  MORTGAGES , AND 
OTHER  DOCUMENTS  WITH  SAN  FRANCISCO  RECORDER 

(Source ; S.F*  Recorder) 


136 7-68 

Affidavits  of  death 1,363 

Agreements  133 

Decrees  . ® 907 

Deeds  11,863 

Deeds  of  Trust  & Mortgages.  11,732 
Abstracts  of  Judgments.....  3,358 

Miscellaneous  30,691 

Military  Discharges  .......  331 

Uniform  Com,  Code  Filings..  6,771 
Notices  of  Default  .......a  1,292 

Reconveyances  .. 10,194- 
Tax  Liens  - Federal  .......  Xa5?X 

80,156 


1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1,420 

1 1,357 

1,375 

1,333 

493 

510 

479 

471 

1,029 

1,081 

931 

954 

11,962 

10,342 

11,940 

14,087 

11,419 

9,038 

11,917 

14,513 

2,610 

3,009 

2,542 

3,214 

30,361 

28,810 

30,628 

34,451 

315 

337 

314 

234 

6,874 

7,241 

7,192 

8,028 

1,098 

1,223 

1,068 

1,220 

9,507 

8,353 

10,406 

13,248 

1.836 

1.616 

1,628 

l,66l 

78,924 

72.917 

80,416 

93,412 

VALUE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND  NON-RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING  PERMITS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1968 

1970 

1972 

Residential: 

Alterationa/Additicns . « 

$ 21,696,000 
14, 541 J 000 

$ 50,247,000 
16,978,000 

$ 90,388,000 
15,281,000 

Sub  Total  ....... ... 

$ 36,237,000 

$ 67,225,000 

$105,669,000 

Non-ResidentiaX : 

1 

. . 

Commercial 

$ 93,098,000 
2, 623,000 

19.357.000 

31.301.000 

$ 93,356,000 
865,000 

42.430.000 

51.468.000 

43.566.000 
438,000 

17.711.000 
10,975,000 

Industrial 

Alterations/ Additions. . 

Sub  Total  .......... 

$146,379,000 

$188,119,000 

$ 72,690,000 

GRAND' TOTAL  ........... 

$182,616,000 

3255,344,000 

$178,359,000’ 

Source:  Calif.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


NEW  HOUSING  UNITS  AUTHORIZED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS, 
SELECTED  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES 


(Source:  Security.  Pacific  National  Bank) 


Year 

State  San 

Total  Francisco 

Alnmoda 

Lon 

Angeles 

Marin 

San 
Ma  tco 

Santa 

Clara 

1962. 

..  250,558 

5,191 

13,480 

81,015  . 

3,805 

6,350 

18,880 

1963. 

..  305,790 

4,224  ■ 

14,683 

106,435 

4,603 

9,033 

21,376 

1964. 

261,572 

5,779 

. 12,021 

89,019 

3,212-' 

7,811 

14,731 

1965. 

..  180,274 

3,398 

10,762 

52,011 

2,290 

6,691 

10,414 

1966. 

- 99,436 

1,452 

5,220 

21,037 

. 1,603 

2,321 

6,709 

1967. 

..  111,445 

1,270 

5,618 

23,511 

1,102 

2,665 

10,241 

1968. 

...  159,747  - 

1,346 

■*.  7,892 

33,851 

1,497 

3,359 

17,563 

1969. 

...  184,230 

752 

8,521 

41,095 

1,632 

•3,099 

18,604 

1970. 

..  195,668 

1,771 

10,274 

46,549 

1,304 

5,549 

17,715 

1971a 

...  256,676 

3,6X4 

13,316 

45,213 

2,909 

7,143 

19,370 

1972. 

...  280,851 

3,439 

11,159 

53,100 

3,622 

8,479 

14,896 

LAND 

USE- 

OWNERS 

HIP 

GOVERNMENT "OWNED  LANDS  WITHIN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Square 

% of 

% of  Gov't. 

1 

Miles 

Total 

Owned  Land 

(Total, Private  & Gov't. Owned) 

47.02 

100.00 

N.A. 

Total,  Goy't. -Owned  ........... 

25<>36 

53.9 

100.00 

S.F.  City  & County  Owned  ...... 

t 20.14 

42.8 

79.4 

Streets** 

11.71 

24.9 

46.2 

Parks , playgrounds  ......... 

4,37 

9*3 

17.2 

Schools 

.78  . 

1.6 

3.1 

Other  public  facilities  .... 

3.28 

7.0 

12.9 

State  of  Calif,  owned 

1.03 

2.2 

4.1 

U.S.  owned  ....... ....... 

4.15 

8.8 

16.3 

B.A.R.T.  owned  ................ 

.04 

.1 

.2 

^Inclusive  of  1.21  square  miles 

of  underwater 

(tidelands 

) plated  streets. 

but  exclusive  of  offshore  islands  and  other  bay  and  ocean  subsurface 
area* 


•^Inclusive  of  plated  streets  within  1.21  sq.  mi.  tidelands, area. 

Source : 3.F.  Dept,  of  City  Planning 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


FINANCE-BANKING-INVESTMENTS 


PACIFIC  COAST  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  SHARES  TRADED,  ' 
VALUE  OF  SHARES  TRADED 


Source : Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 


Sharen  Valuo  of 

Traded  Sharen  Traded 


1961  . 73,198,461  1,279.815,968 

1962  * 50,565,911  1,097, 208, 446 

1963  . 53,136,243  • 1,542,442,811 

1964  56,216,672  1,800,041,760 

1965  62,440,906  2,179,923,578 

1966  88,931,688  3,524,017,990 

1967  .................  114,323,089  4,538,551,442 

1968  ....... 143,276,875  5,242,050,199 

1969  171,'884,084  5,513,669,262 

1970  172,459,807  5,019,252,489 

1971  ... 223,181,128  7,064,184,099 

1972  260,728,393.  8,122,255,031 


MISC.  FINANCE,  BANKINq,  INVESTMENT  DATA 
3-970  1971 

Commercial  bank  deposits  . , 

Sav.  & Loan  Assoc,  assets 


‘8,952,359,000  159,140,238,000 

6,323,944,000  7,103,799,000 


1972 

810,705,549,000 
8,975,349,000'  , 


ASSESSED  VALUATION 


ASSESSED  VALUATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Source ; S.F.  Controller’s  annual  reports. 


Yonr 


Improve  moritn  Poroonal 

land  On  Land  1 Property 


Exemptions 


Not 

Valuation 


60-61 

61-62 

62- 63 

63- 64 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 
63-69 

69- 70 

70- 71 

71- 72 

72- 73 


8372,649,025 

377,256,345 

380,329,370 

384,044,840 

392,701,185 

393,569,640 

393,421,265 

756,032,516 

751,675,615 

760,751,019 

765,474,543 

783,172,576 

807,178,306 


8 800,478,485 

832,824,595 
865,137,770 
. 901,753,450 
946,965,075 
988,757,583 
1,028,086,589 

1,197,225,441 

1,262,436,063 

1,310,391,692 

1,343,577,000 

1,390,043,360 

1,450,316,401 


8344,905,237 

356,005,674 

370,316,465 

380,242,354 

390,208,912 

398,260,405 

434,549,560 

310,729,112 

282,816,323 

285,303,611 

301,305,836 

291,014,289 

299,481,084 


8 82,472,258 
83,867,706 

85,159,806 

86,309,100 

88,811,298 

92,076,143 

94,537,639 

96,460,428 

101,623,637 

177,160,352 

193,042,214 

206,160,173 

212,706,348 


81,435,560,489 

1,482,213,908 

1,530,624,299 

1,579,731,544 
1,641,063,874 
1,638,511,435 
1,763,519,725 
2, 167,526,641 
2,195.304,364 
2,179,285,970 
2,212,315,165 
2,253,070,052 
2,344,269,443 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


TRANSPORTATION-SHIPPING 


S.F.  MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY  VEHICLE  MILES,  REVENUE  PASSENGERS, 
BASIC  FARE,  REVENUES  AND  DEFICIT;  20- YEAR  COMPARISON 

Source : S.F.  Municipal  Railway 


Fiscal 

Years 

Vohicle 

Milos 

Revenue 

Passengers 

Basic 

Fare 

Revenues 

Deficit 

1949-50 

31.193,763 

107,940,600 

.10 

18,579,307 

nono 

1950-51 

29,320,211 

182,536,653 

.10 

.18,029,977 

$1,062,032 

1951-52 

29,310,602 

178,056,771 

.10 

18,242,353 

2,384,117 

1952-53 

30,553,894 

160,771,196 

.15 

23,491,981 

none 

1953-54 

20,575,474 

153,336,8 56 

.15 

22,137.625 

nono 

1954-55 

28,401,209 

147,599,470 

.15 

21,087,543 

2,932,848 

1955-56 

27,568,380 

143,187,896 

.15 

20,456,021 

3,098,173 

1956-57 

27,161,362 

142,219,916 

.15 

20,242,262 

3.495,329 

1957-58 

27,121,738 

140,060,356 

.15 

19,842,118 

3,452,414 

1958-59 

26,386,975 

141,054,108 

.15 

19,818,277 

5,883,802 

1959-60 

26,573,951 

142,094,969 

.15 

19,941,386 

5. 339,839 

1960-61 ' 

26,484,031 

141,293,284 

.15 

19,825,870 

5,454,608. 

1961-62 

26,371,134 

141,986,118 

.15 

19,899,907 

5,762,319 

1962-63 

26,471,341 

141,407,779 

.15 

19,891.545 

6,279,909 

1963-64 

26,553,556  . 

142,684,565 

.15 

20,053.627 

6,991.929 

1964-65 

26,388,824 

' 141,724,908 

.15 

19,904,815 

7,359,122 

1965-66 

26,511,821 

144,457,063 

.15 

20,350,849' 

9.252,971 

1966-67 

26,475,742 

147,731,964 

.15 

20,939,359 

9,556,617 

1967-68 

26,308,404 

148,700,850 

.15 

21,241,685 

9,610,407 

1968-69 

26,209,899  . 

146.340,226 

wl5 

20,948 ,402 

17,890,780 

1969-70 

26,013,602 

138,725,567 

.20 

25,360,582 

18,356,268 

1970-71 

25,740,932 

129,051,083 

.25 

26,701,290 

18,695,390 

1971-72 

25,224,888 

122,621,400 

.25 

26,361,962 

24,128,946 
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(Local  Economic  Factors) 


S.F . INT'L.  AIRPORT  PASSENGER?  IN  AND  OUT,  AIR  FREIGHT 


Source : 

S.F.  Airports  Commission 

Year 

rn33cngcro 

Freight  ( T,bs . ) 

1955-56  . . . 

. 3,282,444  1 

66,534,120 

1956*57  . . . 

. 3,684,830' 

80,291,729 

1957-5Q  . . . 

. 4,046,524 

79,756,359' 

1958-59  . . . 

.4,275,675 

95,188,494 

1959-60.  . . 

. 5,017,479 

102,903,703 

1960-61  . . . 

. 5,051,650 

109,886,490 

1961-62.  . . 

. 5,706,640 

136,989,358  . 

1962-63  . . .' 

. 6,352,389 

150,420,752 

1963-64  . . . 

. 7,448,244  , 

190,010,670  " 

1964-65  . . . 

. 8,349,365 

281,854,465 

1965-66  . . . 

.10,089,150 

390,565,093 

1966-67  . . 

11,311,969 

448,379,048 

1967-68  . . . 

13,432,197 

503,295,572  ' 

1968-69  . . . 

14,301,233 

587,189,214 

1969-70  • , 

. 14,580,423 

619,277,517 

1970-71  . . 

.14,152,692 

577*684,240 

1971-72  . . 

.14,  to,  191 

,622,651,025 

COMPARATIVE  PASSENGER  TOTALS,  AIRPORTS  IN  S.F.  BAY  AREA 


1971-72 

' % of 
Total 

1970-71 

l of 
Total 

San 

Franciaso 

14,664,191 

79,.  2 

14,152,692 

79.3 

Oakland 

2,037,820 

11.0 

2,069,215 

11.6 

San 

•Jose 

1,804,187 

9.8 

1,634  J 826 

9.1 

18,506,198 

100.0 

17,856,733 

100.0 

Source?  S« F.  Airporto  Commission 


OTHER  TRANSPORTATION-SHIPPING  DATA 


I960 1970  1971 


1972 


Passenger  autos  registered  . 264,723 
Autos  per  100  persons  . . . 35.6 
Bay  Bridge  veh.  traffic  ....  39,026,394 
G.G.  Bridge  veh.  traffic  ...  19,325,954 
Pleasure  boats  registered  ..  7,d24 
Port  freight  (rov.  tons)  ...  5,571,888 
S.F. I. A.  freight  (lbs)  .....102,903,703 
S.F.I.A.  passengers  5,017,479 


288,056 

4oJ2 

60,886,000 

33,065,816 

a,  750 
3,733,977 
612,907,804 
14,447,929 


294,801 
41.9 
61,949,074 
33,9^6,392 
8,842 
2,474,435 
592,952,5^3 
14,100,124  . 


296,300 

43.2 

63,511,621 

34,594,206 

N.  A. 

3,161,963 

622,651,025 

14,664,191 
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CONVENTIONS-VISITORS 


CONVENTION  AND  VISITOR  SPENDING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1970 

1971 

1972 

Number  of  conventions  

.646 

593 

694 

Convention  registrants  

488,884 

470,284 

597,700 

Convention  participants  staying  in 

hotels  or  motels 

. 274,615 

240,962 

325,000 

Convention  and  related  expenditures 

. $108,000,000 

$103,300,000 

$141,600,000 

Visitors  and  convention  attendants 
staying  in  San  Francisco  hotels 

or  motels 

. 1,561,000 

1,488,000 

1,595,000 

Yisitor  and  convention  expenditures 

. $267,500,000 

$272,700,000 

$312,700,000 

Source : S.F#  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 


AVERAGE  SPENDING  PATTERN  OF  ALL  VISITORS 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO:  1972 


Per  Cent 

Hotel,  motel  accommodations 
Hotel,  motel  restaurants  •• 

Other  restaurants  . • 

Retail  stores  . 

Entertainment  

Local  transportation  ...... 

Sightseeing  ............... 

Car:  Oil,  gas,  servicing  . 

Other  

100.0 

Source:  S.F.  Convention  & Visitors  Bureau 


29.1 

7.5 
18.3 
15.5 

9.8 

5-6 

2.5 
2.3 

11.1 
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MISC  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


Total  telephone  stations  .... 

Residential  telephones  

Business  telephones  

Gas  customers  »•"••• 

Electric  customers  

Water  connections  

Registered  voters  


i960 

1970 

1971 

1972 

546,776 

713,534 

723,909 

737,296 

317,148 

4oq,2o4 

404,322 

410,324 

229,628 

313,528 

319,587 

326,972 

250,622 

257,582 

255,766 

255,541 

273V284  . 

'288,860 

288,486 

289,710 

156,671 

159,784 

159,712 

159,642 

404,613 

373,032 

340,414 

421,020 

10-YR.  COMPARISON,  ELECTRIC  AND  GAS 
CUSTOMERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1963 

Electric ; 

Residential  227,903 

Commercial,  Industrial..  50,775 

Agricultural 26 

St.  Lighting  ...........  106 


TOTAL  ........  278,810 


1967 

1971 

1972 

254, 2§9 

256,168 

257,835 

34,048 

32,140 

31,702 

21 

17 

17 

121 

161 

156 

288,471 

288,486 

289,710 

Gas: 

Residential 

Commercial 
Firm  Industrial 
Interruptible  , , 

TOTAL 


Source : 


233,919  238,976 

19,301  18,631 

275  244 

257  250 


2$2,752  258,101 


Pacific  Ga3  & Electric  Co. 


237,708 

237,938 

17,635- 

17,196 

203 

197 

220 

210 

255,766 

255,541 

MARRIAGE,  CERTIFICATES  RECORDED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(Source : San  Francisco  Recorder) 


1944-45  ..... 

, 12,064  . 

1953-54 

1945-46  ..... 

. 13,453 

• 1954-55 

1946-47  ..... 

, 11,038 

1955-56 

1947-48  ..... 

, 9,629 

1956-57 

1948-49  .... 

. 8,465 

1957-58 

1949-50  .... 

. 7,397 

1958-59 

1950-51  .... 

. 8,195 

1959-60 

1951-52  .... 

, V*220 

1960-61 

1952-53  .... 

. 7,359 

1961-62 

6,711 ’ 

1962-63  ... 

6,686 

1963-64 

6,526 

1964-65  • • * 

6,895 

1965-66  • . . 

6,502 

1966-67  « • < 

6,595 

1967-68  .., 

6,629 

1968-69  .. 

6,538 

1969-70  .. 

6,602 

1970-71  .. 

...  7,296 

1971-72  ... 
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APPENDIX 


* BRITAIN'S  "PREMIUM  SAVINGS  BONDS"  — AN  IMPROVEMENT 
OVER  OUR  STATE  LOTTERIES? 


31  PREMIUM  SAVINGS  EONDS 
General 

Premium  Savings  Bonds  are  a Government  security  and  are  eligible  for  inclusion 
in  draws  for  cash  prizes.  These  prizes  are  free  of  United  Kingdom  income  tax, 
surtax  and  capital  gains  tax.  1 hey  are  issued  in  units  of  £1  by  the  Treasury  and  are 
subject  to  regulations  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Treasury  under  section  12 
cf  the  National  Loans  Act  1968,  or  having  effect  by  virtue  of  that  Act.  The 
piincipal  of  the  Bonds  and  the  prizes  allotted  are  a charge  on  the  National  Loans 
Fund  with  recourse  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Unlike  other  National  Savings 
investments,  they  do  not  bear  interest  for  their  individual  owners;  instead,  a sum 
equivalent  to  interest  is  put  into  a prize  fund  3nd  distributed  by  weekly  and 
monthly  prize  draws. 

Purchase 

Bonds  may  be  purchased  at  savings  bank  post  offices  and  most  banks  and 
Trustee  Savings  Banks  in  Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  through  certain  National  Savings  Groups. 

The  purchaser  will  be  required  to  fill  in  an  application  form  giving  his  full  name 
and  address,  the  number  of  Bonds  which  he  wishes  to  purchase  and  his  usual 
signature.  When  orders  are  given  to  a bank  for  the  regular  monthly  purchase  of 
Premium  Savings  Bonds,  a signed  form  of  application  is  necessary  for  each 
purchase.  Bonds  are  in  units  of  £1,  but  the  minimum  purchase  is  a £2  Bond. 
They  can  also  be  bought  in. multiple  units  in  a wide  range  of  values.  Bonds  up  to 
£1 0 are  handed  over  the  counter.  Bonds  over  £1 0 are  sent  to  the  holder  from  the 
Bonds  and  Stock  Office. 

Who  may  buy 

Any  person  aged  1 6 or  over  can  buy  Bonds — he  must  sign  the  application  form 
himself. 

A Bond  cannot  be  held  in  the  names  of  more  than  one  person  or  in  the  name 
of  a corporate  body,  society,  club,  or  other  association  of  persons. 

A Bond  cannot  be  bought  by  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Bonds  may  be 
bought  for  them  only  by  a parent  or  a legal  guardian.  Full  details  are  shown  on  the* 
application  form.  If  there  is  no  parent  or  legal  guardian  to  act  for  the  child,  the 
person  entitled  to  do  so  should  write  to  the  Director,  Bonds  and  Stock  Office, 
Lytharrl  St.  Annes,  Lancashire,  FYO  1 YN,  giving  full  particulars. 

Maximum  holding 

The  maximum  holding  permitted  to  any  individual,  including  that  of  the  previous 
issue  (series  A)  is  2,000  units,  costing  £2,000.  Bonds  held  over  this  limit  are  not 
eligible  for  the  prize  draw  until  the  holding  has  been  reduced  to  the  permitted 
limit. 

On  1 November  1956,  when  Premium  Savings  Bonds  were  fir^t  on  <alo,  the 
maximum  number  of  units  which  could  be  held  was  500.  This  was  raised  to  800 
on  1 August  1 960,  to  1 ,000  on  21  April  1 964,  to  1,250  on  1 4 April  1 967  and  to 
2,000  on  1 April  1971. 

Prize  draws 

Draws  for  prizes  (C25  to  £50,000)  are  held  monthly,  beginning  on  the  first 
working  day  of  the  month;  and  weekly  (for  one  £25,000  prize). 


*Frcm  material  kindly  made  available  by  Ronald  H.  Gandy, 
Treasurer  to  tbs  Greater  London  Council* 
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PREMIUM  SAVINGS  BONDS 


rZ'ZHS  ftP.G  frttb  G-/ZCCJ 
(F'lGC  of  /)-.«.  r/ixj  v men  < J 

t f ^ <-  £ 7 7 /c  fi/\T<s 

Fo  ,1  ~t* c T To  ?o  /u  i/vc T/*%  (fzzn  £ /\rr-  *<.  n.7) 

A monthly  prize  fund,  determined  by  calculating  one  month's  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4:?  per  cent  per  annum  on  each  Bond  eligible  for  the  draws  in  that  month, 
is  used  to  allot  the  £25,000  prize  for  each  of  the  weekly  draws  in  that  month. 
The  monthly  draw  prizes,  ranging  from  £25  to  £50,000  are  allotted  from  the 
remainder  of  the  prize  fund,  this  being  allocated  as  follows: 


i)  A single  prize  of  £50,000 

ii)  each  complete  £100,000  is  divided  into: 

1 prize  of  £5,000 
1 0 prizes  of  £1 ,000 
10  prizes"  of  £500 
10  prizes  of  £250 
25  prizes  of  £1 00 
500  prizes  of  £50 
2,000  prizes  of  £25 


iii)  Of  the  remainder,  each  complete  £10,000  is  divided  into: 
1 prize  of  £1 ,000 

1 prize  of  £500 

2 prizes  of  £250 
5 prizes  of  £100 

50  prizes  of  £50 
200  prizes  of  £25 


iv)  amounts  of  less  than  £10,000  are  allocated  in  prizes  of  £25  and  residual 
sums  of  less  than  £25  are  added  to  the  prize  fund  in  the  following  month. 


A Bond  is  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  first  draw  held  after  the  expiration  of  three 
clear  calendar  months  fonov/ing  the  month  in  v.nich  it  is  purchased,  provided 
that  it  has  not  been  repaid  before  the  expiration  of  those  three  months.  After  a 
Bond  has  qualified  for  its  first  draw  it  is  included  in  each  succeeding  draw,  unless 
it  has  been  repaid  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  draw  is  held  or 
the  registered  holder  has  died  before  the  first  day  of  a period  of  twelve  con- 
secutive calendar  months  preceding  the  month  in  which  the  draw  is  held.  The 
Bonds  of  a holder  who  died  before  1 July  1962  were  eligible  for  only  the  one 
draw  immediately  following  the  month  of  death  and  prior  to  1 October  1960, 
eligibility  ceased  on  death. 

The  odds  of  a prize  being  won  in  a monthly  draw  are  maintained  at  a relatively 
stable  level,  around  1 0,360  to  1 . The  odds  vary  slightly  depending  upon  whether 
there  are  four  or  five  weekly  £25,000  prizes  in  a month.  Each  £1  unit  Bond  may 
win  not  fnore  than  one  prize  in  each  draw  for  which  it  is  eligible  and  in  draw's 
producing  more  than  one  prize  will  be  allotted  the  highest  prize  for  which  it  is 
drawn.  A Bond  unit  may  win  a prize  in  each  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  draws 
held  in  the  same  month.  A person  holding  more  than  one  eligible  Bond  unit  rnay, 
of  course,  win  more  than  one  prize  in  any  one  monthly  draw. 


I! 


I'Jjl  ■ 


! i:i  I 

ill  i 
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38  PREMIUM  SAVINGS  BONDS 

The  winning  numbers  are  picked  by  'ERNIE*  ( Electronic  Random  Number 
Indicator  Equipment). 

The  Treasury  reserve  the  right  by  giving  not  less  than  three  months'  notice  in 
the  London,  Edinburgh  and  Belfast  Gazettes : 

a)  to  vary  the  rate  of  interest  specified  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  prize 
fund ; 

b)  to  vary  the  scale  of  prizes; 

c)  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  eligibility  of  a 
Bond  for  inclusion  in  a draw  after  the  death  of  the  registered  holder; 

d)  to  declare  any  Bonds  purchased  on  or  before  a date  specified  in  the  Notice  to 
be  ineligible  for  further  draws. 

These  terms  also  apply  to  Bonds  purchased  before  1 August  1960  (Series  A). 
Notification  of  winners 

Every  prizewinner  is  notified  by  post  at  his  last  address  recorded  in  the  Bonds 
and  Stock  Office.  For  a prize  of  El  00  or  over  he  is  sent  a claim  form  to  complete 
and  return.  For  £25  and  £50  prizes  a crossed  warrant  is  sent  direct.  Production  of 
the  Bond  is  required  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  prize  money  at  a post  office. 
The  complete  list  of  prize  numbers  is  published  each  month  in  the  London 
Gazette  and  copies  are  exhibited  in  main  post  offices.  The  winners'  names  and 
addresses  are  not  disclosed  by  the  Bonds  and  Stock  Office. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  method  and  conduct  of  the  draws  and  allotment  of 
prizes  are  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Savings,  whose  decision  as  to 
which  Bonds  have  drawn  prizes  is  final. 

If  a prize  is  not  claimed,  enquiries  are  made  through  the  head  postmaster.  If 
these  are  fruitless  the  money  is  held  in  safe  custody  until  the  prizewinner  comes 
to  light,  as,  for  example,  when  he  remembers  to  tell  the  Bonds  and  Stock  Office 
that  he  has  moved  to  a new  permanent  address.  (See  also  paragraphs : Unclaimed 
prizes  and  Change  of  registration.) 

Encashment 

The  purchase  price  of  a Bond  is  repayable  in  full  on  application  to  the  Bonds  and 
Stock  Office  on  a repayment  form  obtainable  at  post  offices  or  banks.  A Bond 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  repaid  on  the  day  on  which  a warrant  for  the  amount 
repayable  is  posted  to  the  person  entitled  to  it. 

It  is  usually  sufficient  to  give  six  clear  working  days’  notice,  but  longer  should 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  newly  purchased  Bonds. 

One  or  more  complete  £1  units  of  a multiple  Bond  may  be  repaid,  but  the 
numbers  should  be  consecutive  and  taken  either  from  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  Bond  range.  The  Bonds  and  Stock  Office  will  cancel  the  Bond  and  issue 
a replacement  certificate  for  the  uncashed  units. 

Repayment  on  death  of  holder 

A person  wishing  to  claim  the  value  of  the  deceased's  holding  of  Bonds  can 
give  details  on  Form  SB4,  obtainable  at  a post  office. 

(For  information  on  participation  in  draws  by  Bonds  of  deceased  holders  see 
Prize  draws  page  36.) 
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PREMIUM  SAVINGS  BONDS  39 

Payments  on  Children's  Bonds 

Prizes  won  by  Bonds  registered  in  the  name  of  a child  under  16  are  normally 
paid,  on  behalf  of  the  child,  to  the  parent  or  legal  guardian  who  purchased  the 
Bonds.  Similarly,  until  a child 'reaches  16,  his  Bonds  may  be  encashed  by  the 
purchasing  parent  or  legal  guardian.  When  a child  has  reached  16  he  assumes 
full  control  of  his  Bonds  and  is  expected  to  sign  personally  for  any  payment. 

, Wot  transferable  or  negotiable 

Bonds  are  not  transferable  either  during  the  lifetime  or  on  the  death  of  the 
registered  holder  and  no  responsibility  can  be  accepted  in  respect  of  their  use 
as  security  for  a loan.  Bonds  wiil  usually  be  repaid  only  to  the  person  in  whose 
name  they  are  issued. 

Change  of  registration 

It  is  important  that  a holder  who  changes  details  of  registration  of  Bonds,  i.e. 
name,  address  or,  in  the  case  of  a minor,  change  of  control  of  the  holding, 
should  notify  the  Bonds  and  Stock  Office  without  delay.  A Change  of  Registration 
Form  (P2767B)  and  a prepaid  postage  envelope  are  available  at  most  post  offices. 
Lost  Bonds 

If  a holder  loses  his  Bonds  he  should  report  the  fact  immediately  to  the  Bonds 
and  Stock  Office,  quoting  his  full  name  and  address  and  if  possible  the  serial 
numbers  of  the  Bonds.  Certificates  with  the  original  serial  numbers  will  be 
issued  to  replace  the  lost  Bonds  which  will  continue  to  participate  in  the  prize 
draws. 

Earlier  issue 

Series  'A'  Bonds  were  on  sale  from  1 November  1956,  to  30  July  1960. 
Purchase  price  £1  per  unit.  Maximum  holding  500  units.  The  terms  of  Series  'B' 
were  applied  automatically,  with  effect  from  1 November  1960,  to  all  Bonds  of 
Series  'A'  still  held  at  that  date. 

Residents  abroad 

Premium  Savings  Bonds  may  be  bought  by  persons  resident  abroad  under  the 
usual  conditions  applying  to  any  purchase  of  Bonds. 

Prospective  bondholders  outside  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  advised  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  would  not  contravene  any  local  or  national  laws 
by  buying  or  importing  Bonds.  The  USA,  Eire,  Ghana,  Malta  and  South  Africa 
are  known  to  have  laws  of  this  nature  and  applications  from,  or  on  behalf  of 
residents  of  these  countries  cannot  be  accepted. 

Purchases  made  by  residents  outside  the  Scheduled  Territories*  are  subject  to 
Exchange  Control  Regulations ; the  funds  must  originate  from  the  non-resident's 
country,  or  from  an  external  account. 

If  a non-resident  holding  is  to  be  registered  with  a United  Kingdom  address,  the 
use  of  external  funds  must  be  indicated  on  the  application  form. 

Prize  money  and  repayment  of  capital  from  non-resident  holdings  are  payable 
outside  the  Scheduled  Territories  through  banking  channels. 

* As  from  23  June  1972  the  Scheduled  Territories  consist  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  only. 
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40  PREMIUM  SAVINGS  BONDS 
Unclaimed  prizes 

Bond  serial  numbers  for  prizes  won  18  months  or  more  ago  but  still  unclaimed 
are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  London  Gazette  supplements  for  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  copies  of  which  are  displayed  at  all  the  larger  post  offices. 

National  Savings  Group  Schemes 

The  National  Savings  Committee  provides  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  Premium 
Savings  Bonds  by  instalments  through  National  Savings  Groups  operating  in 
places  of  employment  and  social  organisations.  Full  details  from  the  National 
Savings  Committee,  Alexandra  House,  Kingsway,  London  WC2B  6TS,  or  the 
National  Savings  Committee  for  Scotland,22  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh  EH37NU, 
or  the  District  Commissioner  for  National  Savings. 
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AIRPORT  USE,  SERVICE  CHARGE 
Analysis  of,  53»  54. 

Yield,  54. 

AMUSEMENT  TAX 

Analysis  of,  54,  55* 

AREA  E-l 

Prop,  tax,  25-27. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION 
San  Francisco,  79* 

B.A.R.T.  DISTRICT 
Expenditures,  22. 

Revenues,  9* 

BAY  AREA  SMOG  DIST. 

Expenditures  22. 

Revenues,  8. 

BUILDING  ACTIVITY 

Building  permits,  77* 

Mortgages,  77- 

New  housing  units,  78. 

BUSINESS,  PAYROLL  EXPENSE  TAXES 
Analysis  of,  39 * 40. 

Yield,  4,  40. 

COMMERCIAL  RENTS  TAX 
Analysis  of,  58- A. 

COMMUTER  TAX 

Analysis  of,  51»  52. 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
Trends,  63. 

CONVENTIONS,  VISITORS 
San  Francisco,  82. 

CRITERIA 

For  choice  of  revenues,  6l. 

EARNINGS  SERVICE,  USE  CHARGE 
Analysis  of,  48,  49 
Recommended,  iii. 

Yield,  49. 


ECONOMY  (LOCAL) 

Assessed  valuation,  79 • 

Building  activity,  77i  78. 
Consumer  price  index,  63. 
Conventions,  visitors,  82. 
Employment,  70-74. 

Finance,  banking,  79. 

Land  use-ownership,  78. 

Misc.  factors,  83. 

Personal  income,  69,  70. 
Population,  64-68. 

Trade,  retail,  75,  76. 
Transportation-Shipping,  80,  8l. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Trends,  70-74. 


EXPENDITURES 

Municipal  Railway  deficit,  15,  16,  80. 
Other  governments  (see  Other 
Jurisdictions) . 

San  Francisco,  15-22. 

S.F.,  L.A.,  San  Diego,  21. 

Schools,  19. 

Statements  of,  15-21 

EXEMPTIONS  (PROP.  TAX) 

Business  inventories,  33 • 

Gov’t. -owned  lands,  32. 

Homeowners,  33* 

Veterans,  32. 

Welfare,  32.. 

FINANCE,  BANKING 
Bank  deposits,  79. 

Stocks  traded,  79* 

Sav.  & Loan  Assets,  79* 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

Received  by  S.F.,  5»  8,  11. 

HOTEL  ROOM  TAX 

Analysis  of,  43,  44. 

Yield,  43. 

INCOME  TAX  (LOCAL) 

Analysis  of,  51,  52. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

Grants-in-aid,  4-6,  10-12. 

Shared  State  revenues,  4-6,  10-12. 

"IN  LIEU"  TAXES 
Analysis,  45. 

LAND  USE-OWNERSHIP 
San  Francisco,  78. 

LICENSE  FEES 

Analysis  of,  46. 

Yield,  46. 

LOTTERIES 

"Premium  Bonds",  58,  84. 

State  Plan,  58. 

MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 
Deficit,  15,  16,  80. 

Rev.  Passengers,  80. 

OTHER  JURISDICTIONS 

All  Calif,  cities  and  cqunties, 

14,  18,  22. 

California,  10,  12. 

Districts,  7-9,  19,  22. 

Federal,  9,  10,  12,  13. 

Selected  Calif,  cities,  11,  21 
State  & local,  8,  9,  13. 

PARKING  TAX 

Analysis  of,  43. 

Yield,  4,  43. 

PER  CAPITA 

Expenditures,  16. 

Federal,  8,  13. 

Property  tax,  10,  25,  29,  30,  33* 
Revenues,  8,  10. 

Sales  tax,  10,  38. 

State  and  local,  8,  13 . 

PERSONAL  INCOME 

San  Francisco,  69,  70. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  (S.F.) 

Employments,  70-74. 

Salaries  and  wages,  50,  70. 

POPULATION 
Trends,  64-68. 


PROPERTY  DEVELOPMENT  TAX 
Analysis  of,  56. 

PROPERTY  TAX 

Analysis  of,  25-2 8. 

As  % of  total  revenue,  5,  14,  2 9. 
As  % of  tax  dollar,  31,  34. 
Comparison,  other  years,  4,  5,  10, 
14,  25-27,  29. 

Delinquency,  34. 

Exemptions,  32,  33 • 

Levy,  31. 

Per  capita,  29. 

Property  tax  equivalents,  30. 

Rate,  25,  26,  29. 

Yield,  27,  29,  30. 

REAL  PROP.  TRANSFER  TAX 
Analysis  of,  44. 

Yield,  44. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Earnings  service  charge,  iii. 
Property  tax,  i,  iii,  iv. 

Rev.  "package"  for  1970-71,  iii. 

RETAIL  TRADE 

San  Francisco,  36,  37,  75,  76. 
REVENUES 

California,  13,  14. 

Districts,  7-9. 

Other  Calif,  cities,  11,  14. 

San  Francisco,  4-14. 

Statements  of,  4-10. 

REVENUE  POLICIES 
Analysis  of,  60. 

Criteria  for  selection,  6l. 

REVENUE  (SOURCES  OF) 

Analysis  of,  24-58A. 

Departmental  revenues,  4-6. 
Grants-in-aid,  4,  10. 

Shared  revenues,  4,  10,  12. 

Taxes  (various)  24-58A. 

REV.  PROGRAM  FOR  1972-73 
Recommendations,  iii. 

SALES  TAX 

Analysis  of,  35-37* 

History  of,  36. 

Permits,  36,  38. 

Taxable  businesses,  37,  75. 

Yield,  4,  35-38. 
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SCHOOLS 

Expenditures,  15,  19,  20,  jM. 

Prop,  tax  rate,  25,  26, 

Revenues,  4,  7,  27. 

SHARED  REVENUES 

Received  by  S.F.,  4-6,  10,  12. 

SOFT  DRINK  TAX 

Analysis  of,  58A. 

STADIUM  TAX 

Analysis  of,  45. 

SERVICE,  USE  CHARGES 
Airport,  53-54. 

Earnings,  48-50. 

STOCK  TRANSFER  TAX 
Analysis  of,  55,  56 

TAXES 

Amusement,  54. 

Business,  payroll  expense,  39,  40. 
California,  13. 

Hotel  room,  42. 

Income,  51,  52. 

Lotteries,  58,  84-88. 

Parking,  4,  43. 

Property,  4-6,  8-11,  24-34. 


TAXES  (Con't.) 

Real  prop,  transfer,  4. 
Sales,  4-6,  35-38. 

Soft  Drink,  58a. 
Stadium,  45. 

Stock  transfer,  55. 
Tipplers,  57. 

Utility  users,  41 
Value-added,  57. 

TAX  DOLLAR 

San  Francisco,  31,  34. 

TIPPLERS  (BAR  TAX 
Analysis  of,  57. 

TRANSPORTATION-SHIPPING 
Airport,  8l. 

Autos,  8l. 

Bridge  traffic,  8l. 
Port  freight,  8l. 
Transit,  80. 

UTILITY  USERS  TAX 
Analysis  of,  4l. 

VALUE-ADDED  TAX 
Analysis  of,  57. 
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